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PREFACE. 



At a period when the study ^of Natund History Is ao 
generally and assiduously cultivated, the most lovely and 
fascinating of the three grand departments or kingdoms 
into which the various productions of nature are usually 
divided, namely, the vegetable kingdom, has not been 
without its host of admirers. It may be said without 
exaggeration, that the charms of Flora, are at the present 
moment felt and appreciated, by individuals of all ranks 
and of both sexes. Those advantages which, formerly, 
were almost exclusively vouchsafed to the few— 
to the naturalist, to the inhabitanta of the eountry, to 
gentlemen of the Medical profesdon &c— ^ve now by 
means of botanic gardens, public institutions, and cheap 
tnd elementary publications on botany, rendered in some 
degree available to all ; and thus, while the boundaries of 
human knowledge have been enlarged, and the sources 
of our rational enjoyments increased, these have been 
the means of instilling into the minds of thousands, more 
suitable ideas of the attributes of the Divine bein^, Vs^ 
exemplifyjii^ them in the order and hanaon^^ oi \he\\«XA!^ 
creation: thus conBrming the declaradon o€ iVie 
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.« was every faltering tongue of man, 



Almighty Fatheh, silent in thy praise, 

Thy works themselves would raise a general voice, 

Ev'n in the depths of solitary woods. 

By human foot untrod ; proclaim thy power. 

And to the choir celestial Thsb resound, 

Th* eternal Cause, Support, and End of all.** 

In presenting a Flora of Lanarkshire to the public, it 
may be proper to state^ that the present volume contains 
the Fhanogamous or floweriog plants only, t. e. those 
which are comprehended under the twenty.three first 
classes of the Linnean system ; and, which constitute 
a large proportion of the whole vegetable productions 
.of the county. . The Cryptogamous plants, namely, the 
ferns, mosses, lichens, mushrooms &c., are reserved for a 
second volume. 

To those persops who have made little or no progress 
in the study of the science of botany, the following work 
will be particularly serviceable. For the sake of perspi- 
cuity, «n4 that the memory may not be overburthened 
by a retention not fairly to be expected from ordinary 
readers, botanical tanns, technical and abstruse phrasc- 
<dogy, have been as much as possible avoided, and where 
that could not be conveniently accomplished, they have 
been carefully explained in a Glossary and Introduction. 
The English names of the plants, which in more scien- 
tific works are generally placed after the Linnean 
luunes, are here placed first, and the botanical names 
which so frequently perplex, dishearten, or disgust be- 
ginners, are only subjoined, so as to be acquired or omit. 
ted aa may suit the (aste or inclination of the reader. In 
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the descriptions of the tpeciet, an improvement or umpli. 
fication has also been attempted, namely, in embodying 
the specific in the general descriptions, from which they 
are at the same time sufficiendy distinguished by being 
printed in italics. By this method, the more obvious, as 
well as the less conspicuous though truly characteristic 
features of a plant, are at once brought under the eye of 
the inquirer, and thus the bewildering and often galling 
necessity of hurrying from one department of a work to 
another, from a synoptical table of generic or essential 
characters to the specific, and then from spedBc to gen- 
eral descriptions, is altogether superseded. The habiUUs 
or stations of plants, which ought to be a principal part 
of a local flora, have been carefully and minutely record- 
ed. Of these, by far the greater portion are new ; and 
of those which the Flora Glottiana and the Flora Scotica 
furnish within the bounds to which this woik is restricted, 
few are inserted, which have not been previously visited 
—and thus confirmed or verified anew by personal inspec- 
tion. In regard to the notices relative to the arts, manu- 
factures, commerce &c., which are interwoven whenever 
articles of trade have been described, few of these are, of 
course, tiie result of the author's personal experience; but 
as they have been uniformly selected from the best and 
most approved sources and authorities, if authority can of 
itself be received by tiie reader as a pledge for accuracy 
or security, tiiey may in general be reiied on. It is a 
favourite maxim with some phjrsicians, that where nature 
produces diseases, there she also furnishes the remedies 
for them. In proof of this dogma the following facts have 
been adduced, namely— << the growth of scurvy-grass, 
and other antiscorbutic plants in those cold climates where 
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scurvy reigns as an epidemic ; of pepper and other spices 
in liot countries, wliere tlie stomacli is liable to torpor, 
and requires an extraordinary stimulus to promote its 
healthy action ; as also of calamus aromaticus in Uiose 
humid situations which are liable to intermittent fevers ; 
and of sarsaparilla and guiacum in the regions supposed to 
be the native seats of lues, and where, according to a 
Spanish traveller, d'Aranda, in his account of South 
America, it is a sporadic disease." Without absolutely 
professing to be the convert of a theory, which seems, how. 
ever, to carry in it some appearance of truth, it has been 
thought advisable in a few instances to mention the medi- 
dnal virtues of plants ;— but as the author is no phyucian 
and knows little or notiiiag of their virtues or effects from 
.eiperience, the reader would do well before applying 
th^m, to procure the additional sanction of medical au- 
thority. 

From the Introduction which follows this Preface, it 
will be seen, that the Linnean arrangement is exclusively 
adopted. ||[ This, in deference to the advocates of a natu- 
ral system, and to the critical leaning which is unequivo- 
cally manifested in several highly respectable scienttBc 
joumak of the day— may require some explanation. 
At the present moment two systems of botany seem to be 
struggling for the ascendancy in this country, namely, 
the anyicial arrangement of Linneus which has been long 
in repute, and the more recently adopted natural system 
of Jussieu. It does not become a botanist so inexpe- 
rienced as the author, to pretend to decide on the re- 
Jative merits of these respective systems ; but he may be 
permiued to state tbc reasons, why ou the \kte9ent occa- 
^'oa,_be has adopted tlie arrangcmctil of th«i ow<i/\xv v'f^ 
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ference to that of the other. It has always appeared to 
tlie author, that, while the system of Juasieu is best adapt- 
ed to those plaots which the botanists of that school have 
termed the Acotyledonous and Monocotyledonous plants, 
or planUe cdhUouB, and ptantte endogetuB, i. e» the Cryp- 
togamiae of Linneus, and some other grass-like plants &c. ; 
that, the artificial arrangement of Linneus is tliil best 
adapted to the Dico^ledonous plants, or the planUe ezo- 
gefUB of the same school-— which series includes the greater 
portion of the phaenogamous or flowering plants. The 
system of Jussieu, in fact, in so far as it relates to the lat- 
ter, is not natural ; it is in many respects, equally, if not 
more artificial, than the professedly artificial arrangement 
of Linneus. It is well known, <* that the phaenogamous 
or exogynous series of plants, contains full two-tliirds of 
the whole number of natural families ; but, that the ar- 
rangement of these families among themselves has not as 
yet been determined, and therefore the families of this 
series are arranged by De Candolle for the present, into 
four artificial subseries, resting upon the dificreuces ob- 
senrable in their petals and stamens, until a natural 
arrangenoent by their affinities shall be discovered.'* 
Under these circumstances the author cannot, therefore, be 
wrong in adopting the words of Dr Hooker in the introduc- 
tion to his late admirable work the *< British Flora," where 
he says—** the experience of nearly an hundred years has 
proved to every unprejudiced mind, that no syaftem has 
sppeared which can be compared to that of the immortal 
Swede, for the facility with which it enables any one, 
hitherto unpractised in botany, to arrive at a knowled^ 
of the Genus and Species o£ a plant, TVie \Awxy«sxL 
medtod js, tJjerefore Aere adopted,** 
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Before concluding the explanatory part of this Preface, 
it may be remarked, that, in the composition of this little 
work, it has been the endeavour of the author to profit by 
that observation of Addison, where he says '< that the es- 
sence of many folio volumes may be compressed into a 
twopenny pamphlet." Under the influence of this salu- 
tary and at present popular truth, the author has diligent- 
ly perused, and when expedient, freely borrowed many 
things from, the writings of others ; and although, in the 
present instance, he is conscious that he has not attained, 
or even made any approximation to the maximum of con- 
densation alluded to in the above maxim of the Specta- 
tor, yet he shall be sufliciently satisfied if he shall be 
found to have imitated its sinrit, and to have produced at 
a cheap rate, and under a portable form, a work, whlcli, 
while it comprises the Flora of a large and populous dis- 
trict, will also serve as a manual of botany, and as an 
introduction to the study of British plants. 

But before entering upon '' a description of the plants 
of Lanarkshire," it may be proper to prefix some account 
of the district in which they are found. 

Lanarkshire is situated between 55^ 22' and 55^ 50' 
north Latitude, and between 3 ** 15' and 4.® 19' west 
Longitude. From the most southern part of the parish 
of Crawford— a little to the south of the uppermost 
source of the Crook Burn-— to the most nortliem point of 
the parish of Calder— a little to the north of Bughtlee — 
it measures about forty-nine miles in length ; and from 
the most eastern part of the county — in the parisli of 
Dolphington— to the most western ])oint — in the parish 
afAvoBdalc, namely, Blackside-end near Sorn— .about 
tif/rtjr-/!vo miles in breadth. It is slUvalcd nearly at a 
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mean distance between the German and Atlantic Oceans. 
In general aspect the county is variable. To the south 
and south-west it is aUnost uniformly mountainous; while 
north of Tinto, it is neither mountainous nor champaign, 
but consists of a succession of gentle swells and roundish 
heights, interspersed, of course, with intenrening hollows, 
and a corresponding proportion of dells, ravines, and run* 
ning streams. In one respect alone^ this portion of the 
county presents the appearance, of uniformity, namely, in 
the gradual rise of the ground on' either side from the bed 
of the river Clyde. 

But a more accurate notion-^tban any description can 
afford— *may be formed of the general aspect and peculiar 
features of the district, from a slight survey of the nature 
and arrangement of its mineral strata. In a geolog^ical 
point of viewji Lanarkshire may be divided into two grand 
portions or districts— the southern and the northern dis- 
tricL In each of these a certain description of rocks and 
mineral strata are found to predominate^ and to produce 
a corresponding alteration of external character and sur- 
face. The upper or southern district comprehends the 
whole of that portion of Lanarkshire which lies to the 
south of Tinto ; while the lower or northern district com* 
prebends all that part of the county lying to the north of 
the aboTe hill. 

That portion of the county which lies to the south of 
Tinto, is about twenty-one miles in length; and the 
widest part — namely, from a hill near the source of 
Duneaton water on the borders of Ayrshire, to Cultec 
Fell on the borders of Peebles— about t¥reiit9.^T«&xrfiX«^ 
//J breadth ; — soutii of Lowther lull OTV tihe viesX, mA 
Tweed-weJI on the east, it varies from six to «^XTSs5\» 
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in breadth. This part of Lanarkshire, with few excep 
tions, is composed of— what geologists have termed— 
transition, lower secondary, or metalliferous rocks. These 
are supposed to be next in point of antiquity to the pri- 
mary or granitic strata, which form the loftiest ridges of 
the globe. Of transition or lower secondary rocks there 
are various sorts, but those which chiefly prevail in this 
part of the country are, Clay-slate, Greywacke-slate, and 
common Greywacke. Clay^late is the common roof- 
slate, so abundantly used for economical purposes. Grey- 
wacke is a term of German origin, and is applied to a 
sort of rock which is nearly allied to slate. Greywacke - 
slate is generally of a grey, ^darkish grey, or even of a 
reddish colour, and is usually rougher and much coarser 
in the grain than Clay-slate :— but the finer sorts can 
scarcely be distinguished from Clay-slate. Common 
Greywacke is a coarse slaty substance composed either of 
rounded fragments of quartz connected by a basis of 
Clay-slate, or of fragments of Clay-slate imbedded in an 
argillaceous paste— along with some other ingredients. 
Nine tenths of the parish of Crawford, and the greater 
portion of those parishes which lie beyond Unto are com- 
posed of the above description of rocks. Of these the com- 
mon Greywacke forms, iu most instances, the primary or 
subordinate strata, and hills of a lesser elevation ;— the 
other two, in general, rising above or resting upon it. 
The same range and description of rocks extend into the 
counties of Dumfries, Selkirk, and Berwick, These rest- 
ing in their south western extremities on the primitive 
rocks of Galloway, are said (see Edinburgh Journal of 
Natural and Geographical Science No 12 page 404,) to 
boiotig to tbc same great formatlor of CVa^-^\«.x« ^* 
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crosses the Western Pyrenees, the Alps of Switzerland 
between Hartz and Claris, and the north of Germany 
from the Hartz as far as Belgium and Ardennes. It ia 
the Clay^ate of Contentin, Brittany and Caucasus: It 
includes the schistose rocks of Norway, placed below the 
porphyries and green sienites. It is according to De 
Humboldt, the green Clay-slate of Malpasso, in the Cor- 
dillera of Venezuela, and the Clay-slate in the sienites of 
Guanaxuato, in Mexico, It is in rocks of the above des- 
cription that impressions of organic remains first appear ; 
and it is in them and in rocks of the primary or granitic 
dass that the richest metallic ores are found. Hence the 
transition strata are also termed metalliferous rocks. 
The lead so abundantly extracted from the extensive 
mines at Leadhills and Wanlockhead occurs in a forma* 
tion of Greywacke and Greywack-slate.— Transition 
rocks being composed of softer and less wearable materi- 
als than the primary or granitic strata are on that account 
less able to withstand what may be termed the '* wear 
and tear," of the atmosphere and weather. Hence it is 
that hills of slate are seldom so precipitous as those hills 
which are composed of granite. A transition country 
may in general be distinguished at a distance, by the 
round-backed shape of the hills, their smooth and unbrok- 
en outline, and the thick matting of verdure which often 
clothes them up to their summits. This description ap- 
plies to the hilly range which stretches from the south- 
west of Lanarkshire, through the counties above mention- 
ed.— The district which lies beyond Tinto is, as has al. 
ready been observed, in general aspect, a decidedly hill^ 
country; espedaUy towarda the S. W. vvViere liftaA\\\\Na 
md the Lowtbenrim to a great elevation. l.e«AVt\\& Ha 
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about 1564 feet above the level of the aea. It is gener- 
ally allowed to be among the highest inhabited districts in 
Scotland. The Lowthers rise to the elevation of about 
8000 feet. Mr Penant's description of Leadhills is well 
known. ** Nothing" says he << can equal the gloomy 
appearance of the country around ; neither tree, nor 
shrub, nor verdure, nor picturesque rocks, appear to 
amuse the eye ; the spectator must plunge into the bow- 
els of the earth for entertainment.** This description is, 
perhaps, more rhetorical than correct. The scenery about 
Leadhills— 4f it deserves such a name— -is certainly bleak 
and desolate in the extreme ; as might be anticipated in a 
r^on where the bowels of the earth are almost literally 
turned ^ inside out.** But this applies chiefly to the en- 
ormous mounds of earth and to the wastes in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the mines. Many of the hills, glens, and 
passes or paths in the neighbourhood and in the surround- 
ing district are strikingly picturesque and beautiful ; and 
in some of their leading features will scarcely yield to 
any other portion of hiU scenery in Scotland. 

The lower or northern district, which now falls to be 
described, greatly exceeds the former both in extent 
of surface, and in fertility of soil. The rock for- 
mations which chiefly abound in this division of the 
county belong to the Secondary or flcetz, and Alluvial 
classes. The Secondary or floetz rocks are red sandstone 
with its usually accompanying beds of tuff, basalt, green- 
stone, amygdaloid, limestone, coal, and conglomerate. 
The alluvial rocks are rolled maaset, gravel, sand, day, 
loam, peat and calcareous tuffa. But by far the most 
iatiereBdng iemture in the Oeognoay of this district is the 
^somi Jbrwatioa, with its varioua mboiduMftA \i«dA vq.^ 
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Btrita7<'^ coal, limestone, sanditone, basalt, tuff, green- 
stone &c« In general, the fVee-stoae and coal formations, 
prevail with little interruption, from the lower parts of 
the county, on the northern rerge, to the borders of the 
parish of Lanaric, with the teception of a ridge of whin 
metals in the higher parts of the parishes of Sbotts and 
Ctmbusnethan, and some dykes or veins running through 
the coal fields. On the west side of the Clyde the free. 
Btone and coal are also cztensiye^ but they are more in- 
tersected by whin rocks, than they are on the other side 
of the lirer. The coal Ibrmation runs along the west 
ride of the Clyde^ tnm below Glasgow, to about the foot 
of the Netfaan; and extends through the parishes of 
Glassford, Stonehouse, and Lesmahagow, to the water of 
Douglas. But it is mndi interrupted by the whin metals^ 
and by a species of indurated sandstone to be afterwards 
noticed. The seams of coal are numerous, and of varl- 
ous depths and thickness. There are seven of these seams 
workable over much of the coal district, and in some 
places a greater number of seams or strata are found that 
are too thin to be wrought to advantage. The free-stone 
strata over Ihe coal, and between the diUbrent seams, are 
of various dimensions, friam two inches to several feet in 
thickness. The cbai seams, and the metals connected 
with the coal formation in this county, all decline, or dip 
towards the Clyde on both sides of the river. The Ham- 
Oton coal-field U remarkable fbr the numerous abrubpt 
endings of the coal, m^thout ever coming in contact with 
the alluvia] covei'. In this respect it is altogether an ex- 
ception to any other known coal-field. It haa, th%T«^oT«^ 
been supposed that H does not beloog to the \i\dei^iv\cx!^ 
GmU/iumation, btithiofa mbre recent date. 
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Grit, Cas arenaria, free or sandstone, is in great abun- 
dance in those parts of the county where coal is found. 
It may be seen cropping out along the banks of most of 
the bums and rivers, where it often forms high and pre- 
cipitous rocks. It is also found lying above the seams 
of coal, and often composes a great part of the dykes or 
troubles which derange the regular strata. But among 
the many varieties of this useful mineral to be found in 
various parts of the district, the most remarkable, is an 
extensive range of sandstone of a brick colour, and so 
much indurated as to be as kard as whinstone. This 
range extends from about the middle of the parish of 
Avondale, runs eastward through Lesmahagow parish and 
that of Lanark &c.f to the verges of the county on the 
south of the Feutland hills, into Lothian and Tweedale. 
In many respects it agrees with the old red sandstone of 
Werner ; but it is more likely to be analogous to those 
beds of red sandstone which form part of the regular coal 
strata of Clackmannanshire, Lancashire &c. It is found 
in beds, of various thickness, from three inches to several 
yards. In its natural layers it is so solid and compact 
as to resist the action both of air and water. It is over 
rocks of this species, of seventy feet in height, that the 
river Clyde has rushed since its creation, and with a force 
which shakes the surrounding land— yet it has made no 
impression on these ramparts of natural masonry. 

The whin or trap rocks commence in the parishes of 
Kilbride and Carmunnock, run through the higlier 
grounds in the parishes of Cambuslang, Blantyre, Ham- 
ilton and Olassford, pass through part of Stonehouse 
parish, abound much in that of Avondale, and still more 
in those of Lesmahagow and Douglas— «nd they form 
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the principal imbedded mineral in all the parishes of Lan- 
arkshire situated south from Unto. These rocks also 
abound on the east side of the Clyde, particularly in the 
parishes of Shotts aud Cambusnethan. Part of them are 
basalt, as at St Mungo's Church, Cathkin, Glassford, 
Shotts &c., and still more of them of the brittle or inad- 
hesive sorts, termed, rotten-\vhin, trap-tufiT, and phono- 
lites. These when long exposed to the atmosphere, crack 
and fall down into small pieces, and are reduced to clay 
or mud— and in some instances they are known to 
have been converted into productive soils. ~ Besides these, 
there are many smaller ranges— generally called dykes or 
troubles— of the same metals running in various direc- 
tions through the coal-fields, interrupting the regular 
strata, by sinking them on one side, and elevating them 
on the other— sometimes many feet^ The prevailing 
direction which these dykes affect is nearly north and 
south, but as has been remarked above, they run in various 
directions, and in many places of the tounty, especially in 
the north-west, the main dykes run east and west, and the 
smaller ones north and south. — The whin or basaldc 
rocks of Scotland, are known to form part of an exten- 
sive formation of whin a!nd porphyry, which extends— ^ia 
nearly the same parallel of longitude — to the north, 
through the Hebrides as far as Iceland ; and to the 
south, through Ireland and Madeira as far as the Canary 
Islands on the coast of Africa. Both ends of this range 
are at present seats of active volcanoes— a circumstance 
which is thought to favour the opinions of those who 
attribute to these rocks, a volcanic or igneous origin. 

Limestone is found in several parts of the county, but 
it chiefly prevails in the parish of Kilbride The %tnX& 
are found at various depths, firom one to fifty feet. 'IVieKA 
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are several rarietiesy but the greyish coloured sort is by 
far the jnost abundant. In the parishes of Rutherglen 
and Cambuslang, there is a calcareous stratum, known in 
;;the neighbourhood, by the name of Cambuslang Maible. 
It may be seen cropping out on the banks of the bum a 
little above Cambuslang Church. The prevailing colour 
is a darkish grey, sometimes inclining to red, and waved 
with spots of white* These spots are fonnd to be pro- 
.duced by a bivalve shell, which prevails every where 
.throughout the stratum. The stratum itself lies on a bed 
of till above the main coal. Seyeral elegant and massive 
mantle pieces made of this sort of marble may be seen 
in Hamilton Palace, and at ChatelherauU*— All the varie- 
iies of Limestone throughout the district abound in extra- 
neous fossilsj such as shells, entroohi, madrepores ^c, 
and many of them are capable of receiving a high polish 
little inferior to marUe.— Limestone along with four 
other simple minerals, namely, Quartz, Felspar, Mica, 
and Hornblende, are allowed by Geologists to be the 
most abundant minerals in nature. It u of these, accor- 
.ding to Dr Jameson, that the crust of the earth is almost 
entirely composed. All other simple minerab described 
in Systems of Mineralogy, occur in comparatively small 
quantities. Of the five simple minerals above enumerat- 
ed, the most generally and widely distributed are Quartz 
and Felspar; Limestone is more abundant than Mica 
and Hornblende — ^these two latter are, therefore, the least 
frequent. 

Of Alluvial formations -— besides rolled masses-— 
c^ay, sand^ gravel, loam, and peat, are the most abundant. 
These, either variously aggregated, or in simple unmixed 
, AmSt or taaaaea, form the vairioua sorla oS wnV. TYi^ x^adju 
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need not be told, that— except the weather*— nothing is so 
variable as the soil. It varies much, not only in eTery 
parish, but often in every farm in the district. Clay isy 
however, the most common soil, in all the arable parts of 
the district, from near Glasgow to the parish of Lanark 
on the east, and to Douglas water on the west side of the 
river Clyde. But through that range, there are not only 
many small patches of sandy soil, on many farms, and on 
the Holms or Haughs of the Clyde and other streams, 
but there are tracts of that species of soil, in several parts 
of the district. Towards the foot of the parish of Old 
Monkland, especially about Tollcross, sandy soil gener- 
ally prevails. On the sand hills in the neighbourhood of 
the above village • many plants are found, which would 
be searched for in vain in the clayey stiff soil by which 
they are surrounded. The greater part of the parish of 
Avon dale, part of that of Glasford, and some part of the 
parish of Stonehouse, much of that of Douglas, by far 
the greatest part of those of Carmichaelj'Pittenaiu, Cov- 
ington and Symington, all on the west side of the river, 
are sandy, gravelly, or of a light open soil. Much of the 
parish of Lanark, the greater part of that of Carstairs, 
part of Camwath, ;.nd all the parishes of Lanarkshire 
south of Tinto, are also of the same description of soil. 
Much of both sorts of soil, namely, clay and sand, have 
been formed by culture and the application of manure, 
into what Agriculturists term Loam — which is not a dis- 
tinct species of soil, but that of any quality which has 
been duly deepened and enriched. 

Moss or peat (GeaDthrax) prevails to a great e^\.eii\.\\i 
the County of Lanark, especially, on the wcsletn €\<ie ol 
the Clyde Besides large patches or fields oi Ace^ raosa 
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mixed with the arable land, in all the parish ss At>m KiU 
bride loiithward, on the west side of the Clyde ; thereare 
in the higher parts of all these parishes, where they 
jnarch with the County of Ayr, very extensive tracts of 
land, cohered with moss eartkf from a few inches to 
many feet in depth. Some of that is covered with a 
■ward of green herbage, and is termed bent moss ; but 
much of it is of considerable depth, yielding chiefly Heath- 
er— Calluna, and Erica— and Moss-fogs, sucn as Sphag- 
mans, Bryums, Polytrichums, and other common heath 
plants. Moss also prevails on the higher parts of the 
ridge of land situated on the eastern side of the river, es- 
.pectally, in he parish of Shotts, upper parts of Cambus- 
nethan, Carluke, and Carstairs, and still more in the par- 
ishes of Camwath, and Dunsyre. Indeed, every where 
towards the muirs, a good deal of moss earth is mixed 
into the soil,— especially where clay prevails. Such a 
mixture, however, renders the soil too light, and much 
disposed to become loose and hoved. 

It has been stated, that, the southern or upper district 
eomprehends all that portion of the county which lies to 
the south of Tinto, while the northern or lower district 
comprehends that part of it which lies to the north of the 
above hilL These constitute what may be termed— the 
Jbce of the country. A brief outline of its general ap- 
pearance has already been attempted. But besides the 
above districts, there is a narrow stripe or range of coun. 
try stretching between the two, and forming a sort of 
belt or line of intersection which separates the one from 
ibe other. The most conspicuous, and characteristic 
JSmiurea of tbiBintenecdng space) axe Tinto, and several 
«t&ar<2oai0HBliaped hiilsy in the saxae langftoi coutvVt^. 
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Tliis is mentioned apart firom tlie rest of the county, 
because here that species of whin which has been termed 
pbonolites, chiefly prevails, and rises to its greatest eleva- 
tion. The phonolitic range, taking Tinto as the centre^ 
stretches eastward through Biggar and Dolphington, and 
along the Pentland hills ; and westward by Hawkshaw 
hill to the borders of Ayrshire. Unto and all the dome- 
ihaped hills in this district are almost entirely com- 
posed of the aboye mineraL— Fhonolite is a sort of whin 
which, according to Gmelin, is intermediate between those 
two classes of yolcanic rocks, the basaltic and trachytic 
It is composed chiefly of felspar and zeolite. In lower 
Latitudes, the Phonolitic districts are said to be extreme- 
ly fertile, and particularly adapted to the culture of the 
vine Tlus, it is supposed, may arise from the rocks - 
imparting to the S(h1 a great quantity of Alkali during 
decompositioa— ^t being known, that Pbonolites are char- 
acterized by the abundance of potash and soda, as the 
basalts are by the great proportion of protoxide of iron and 
of magnesia, which they contain. In our colder climate, 
however, the phonolitic districts are not remarkable 
for their fertility »— in Lanarkshire, in particular, the 
soil above these rocks is in general meagre and unworka- 
ble, producing little except Liug, and some other plants 
eqaally worthless and unprofitable. 

The waters of the district are limited to the Clyde with 
its feeders, and about fifteen small lakes, twelve of which 
lie at the northern end of the county. Besides the Dair 
and Powtrail, which unite a little above Glenocher, and 
form the stream which afterwards receives the nasooft o€ 
f the Clyde, we have Evan and Culter watei on \he esaX- 
em ode, with many smaller intermediate siTcama •, wA 
oa the western ade, Elytm, Glengonnar, and Thxtieateww 
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waters— with a host of tributaries. All of these flow into 
the Clyde before it reaches Tinto. The Clyde takes a 
remarkable evolution towards the east in passing the hill 
of Tinto. It continues to pursue the same circuitous 
course uU it reaches the spot where it is joined by the 
water of Douglas, after which it runs nearly in a straight 
line through the centre of the County— the banks rising 
gradually on either side. From the general outline, and 
the figure which the Clyde, with the collateral branches 
and other streams running into it, make upon the map, 
this county has been fancied to resemble very much the 
leaf of a tree, whereof Clyde is the stem ; or when view- 
ed from a neighbouring height— that portion in particu- 
lar which lies north of Tinto — has been compared by 
Mr Aiton to an open book laid on a table, with the Clyde 
running in almost a strtught course in the middle. To 
the north of Tinto the Clyde is augmented by the soutt 
and north Med wins, from the parishes of Dunsyre anr 
Camwath ; the Mouse near Lanark ; the east Caldc 
which falls into the Clyde near Hamilton ; and the we 
Calder which divides the parishes of Bothwell and Mon 
land. These with a few small burns, convey to the riv 
the waters from the eastern side of the Clyde. On 
western side of the river— also to the north of Tint 
the Douglas, Nethan, Avon, and south Calder, wi 
number of burns, are the principal tributaries. 

The general features of this lower part of the di 
are too well known to require furthe r description, i 
remarks on the altitudes, and climate, will conclur 
already too lengthy Preface. 

Beginning at the lower or northern end of the C 
aad proceeding southward, the pnndiMl elevationf 
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foIlows.^The bed of the river Clyde rises from the flow 
of tbe tide, which resfches Rutfaerglen Haugfas, to about 
80 feet at Hamilton. It is probably about 200 feet high 
at the bottom of Stonbyre fall^ 250 feet at Lanark bridge, 
and 700 feet at Thankerton near Unto. The site of 
Hamilton Palace, and lower part of the Town adjoining 
to it, are in nearly 100 feet of altitude. The Towns of 
Strathaven, Lesmahagow, and Douglas, are understood 
to be in neariy 450 feet of altitude. Hiose of Carluke 
and Alrdrie stand 500 feet, and upwards, above high water 
mark. Camwath and Biggar are in nearly 600 feet of 
altitude. The arable lands in the district rise from 50 to 
upwards of 800 feet above the level of the sea— and hills 
on the western verges of the district, will be found at 
every height, fropi 500 to above 1500 feet of altitude. 
Tbe following heights may be more conveniently thrown 
into the form of a table. • 

Feet above the sea. 
IMchmont near Cambuslang, • • 700 

Town of Lanark, 650 

Westraw, highest hill, . • . • 1000 

Quothquanlaw, 1600 

Walston Mount 1550 

Dolphington Kirk, 680 

Kirk of Shotts, 650 

The respective heights, to which Tinto and the Low. 
tbers arise, have been already stated. 

The climate varies according to the altitude and situa- 
tion of the different parts of the County. The tem^toi- 
ture is in' general higher, for example, in the ^cXe o^ Vh« 
CJjrde, and in tbe sheltered dells near the foot oi the 'vaVet^ 
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and ravines which skirt along the banks of the river, than 
it is on the higher and bleaker grounds qn the east, such 
as Airdrie and Sbotts, and the still loftier ridge on the 
west, including the hills and hilly country in the parishes 
of Kilbride, Avondale, Lesmahagow, and Douglas. 
A large portion of the arable land in the above parishes, 
being open and unsheltered by nature, or by art, the se- 
yenty of the weather is more felt there, than itjis even in 
higher altitudes, where the land is partially covered from 
the severity of the storm, by mountains and hills. Hence 
we find, that the crops are generaly sooner ripe in the shel- 
tered vales of the upper ward of the County, than they 
are in the lower altitudes of the middle and under wards. 
But as if providence in this , as in other matters, had 
meant to deal impartially with her children, she has por- 
tioned out to each place its peculiar advantages. The 
hills and heights on the western side of the county, being 
only from 20 to SO miles distant from the western shores, 
and being higher than any hills between them and the 
sea, have not -only their full proportion of the western 
rains, which are generally much protracted and often copi- 
ous, but they also serve to break the clouds and increase 
the rain on the west of the district— especially in the deep 
vale of the Clyde. In summer, however, when the 
clouds are so lightly burdened with moisture, as to yield 
only mists or drizzling rains on the heights, the density of 
the atmosphere in the vale of the river, buoys up the 
clouds till, if not ezausted, they reach the high lands on 
the eastern side of Lanarkshire. In this way the crops 
and herbage on the high grounds, are supplied with mois- 
ture, while those on the banks of Vhe Tvset — «2L\how^lv 
lower, and in most circumstances raote iwovrwXA^ «i\.>x- 
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ated — are kept back and injured, by the want of that 
necessary ingredient of their food. 

The above are some of the local circumstances and causes 
which influence the climate in this district. There are other 
agents, however, more general and more active in their ef- 
fects. A mong these we may mention the winds. It is evi- 
dent that winds ilo\iving from cold countries must produce 
cold, and from hot countries heat ; and that whatever has " 
a tendency to produce such winds, must be the cause of 
unusual cold or heat. In this district the wind generally 
speaking blows, with little interruption, for 8 or 9 months 
every year, from the west or south-west. The effects of 
this constant blast may be seen dn the trees, their trunks 
being more densely covered with lichen on their western, 
than they are on their eastern sides. These vegetables 
grow so abundantly, especially on the windward side of 
trees, and on the western skirts of plantations, that the 
difference may readily be felt,— -so as to enable a person in 
case of wandering, to recover his direction, even in the 
dark. The easterly winds generally begin to blow some- 
time in the month of March or April, continueing with 
more or less steadiness, till the month of June, or July, 
at which period, the westerly winds generally begin to 
regain their former ascendency. About this period, a 
protracted struggle usually takes place between these con- 
tending winds in the higher regions of the atmosphere, 
which regions, being loaded with electrical vapours in 
consequence of the excessive exhalations produced by 
the beat of the season, a friction is produced, elec- 
tricity is evolved,— «nd hence probably the thunder storms 
which usually preva/i—especialJy in the moiitk ot 3^^. 
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As there is only a small portion of waters, or of marshy 
lands in the district, the temperature would suffer little 
from the effects of exhalation, were it not for the vast 
bodies of moss earth, which not only lie in patches among 
the arable land, especially on the west side of the Clyde, 
but which also cover the heights on both ades of the 
county. -»tt is well known— 1. That water always ab- 
torbs a portion of heat or caloric in assuming the state of 
vapour. Hence, as has been observed, the coldness of 
marshy countries, and the cold which we often experience 
during, and after heavy ruins. Hence also we may ex- 
pect a cold winter after a rainy sununer, because the uni- 
versal evaporation carries off the heat of the earth. It is 
also known — 2. That vapours when condensed give out a 
quantity of heat or caloric ; a country, therefore, may be 
heated by the condensation over it of vapour brought 
from a distance. Herce also the sultriness oflen felt 
before rain.— The application of these principles is obvi- 
ous.— The above mosses readily taking in much moisture, 
when the sun shines and arid winds begin to blow, exhale 
also much viqpour, which tends greatly to cool the atmos- 
phere, by absorbing a considerable portion of caloric and 
keeping it in a latent state. Under different drcumstan 
ces, these may also act, as we have seen above, in an oppo- 
ate way, and by condensing the vapours and thus causing 
ihem to give out a quantity of heat, tend greatly to in- 
crease the temperature of the atmosphere— especially in 
winter. 

Rain, at once the commonest and most mysterious of 
sJ] the phenomena connected with the weather, prevails 
i^en? to a great extent, throughout the g;^ea.tex part of the 
It £dlB at all seasons* and at 8l\ tamcA ot ^^« ^v^^ 
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and night. In winter, however, we have generally a 
^teater number of rainy days than in summer ; but the 
quantity of rain is greater in summer than in winter. By 
fiu- the greater portion of our rains are from a westerly 
direction ; for which we are probably indebted to that in- 
exhaustable source of 6uidity->-the Atlantic Ocean. Up- 
on examining the tables, containing statements of the 
quantity of rain falling annually in Great Britain, we may 
see from rain-gauges kept, for several years, in different 
places, the average quantity of rain which falls at eadi. 
From these tables it appears, that the average quantity 
which falls at Glasgow, is about 31 inches — at Dalkeith 
25-— and at Dumfries 36 inches. Thus it would appear 
—that. Mid Lothian is less deluged with rain than Lan- 
arkshire, and Lanarkshire less so than Dumfries. 

The vegetable productions of the county, are fully des- 
cribed in the body of the work. It will, therefore, only 
benecessary at present, to mention their numerical amount. 
This constitutes what has been termed by botanists the 
<< arithmetic of plants ;" and is the key to that interesting 
branch of science — which is at present cultivated with 
great ardour and success— *' the physical distribution of 
vegetables.'* The reader need scarcely be renunded, that 
Lanarkshire is altogether an inland county, lying between 
55^ 22' and 55 ^ 50' north Latitude, and between 
3^ 16' and 4® 19' west Longitude. That the relative 
as well as absolute amount of its vegetables may be seen 
at one glance, we shall here compare its flora with that of 
Britain and Scotland, and some other districts. The 
Cryptogamous plants are not included in the estimate. 

The British Flora comprehends about 1500 s^^m^ ^1 
wblcb 410 are monocotyledonous plants— the T«aX w^ ^"i 
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the dicotolydonous series. Hie Flora Scottca contains 
t64 monocotjledones-^in all 1075 species. Mr Ore- 
Til1e*s Flora EdinenBis— which includes the country to the 
distance of ten miles around Edinburgh*— comprises 771 
phienogamous plants, of which 18!8 are monocotyledones, 
and 589 dicotyledones. The Botanists Guide tlirough 
Northumberland and Durham, by Mr Winch, comprises 
1029 species-^monocotyledones 248— dicotyledones 783* 
Thus it would appear, that those 'two counties contain, 
nearly, as many flowering plants as the whole of Scotland. 
The present volume comprehends only 604 species, of 
which, 146 belong to the monocotyledonous series of 
plants, and 456 to the dicotyledones. The deficiency of 
the Lanarkshire Flora is obsenrable, chiefly, in marine and 
alpine plants. With these exceptions, the young botan- 
ist will find in the following work, a fair specimen of the 
indigenous flowering plants of Scotland. 
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Note., Many stations or habitats will be found in the 
following work, where no parish nor town is men- 
tioned to direct the stranger where to search for them : 
these^ are for the most part, in the neighbourhood of 
Hamilton. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 



Page 44. To the sUidons mentioned for V. Seatellata, 
Species V- add <* Bogs a few hundred yards south of 
Biggar." 

Page 51. The following additkmal ipecies ought to 
have been insetted, viz. 

Spedes III. Marth VnleriaHf V. Dkiioa. In marshy 
groand about Biggar. June. Boct jointed, creeping, 
smelling like Shop Valerian, fllera 0—10 inches high, 
upright, grooved, smooth. Root leaves nearly wate 
etitire'-slem ones pinnate, with a large tenmnal lobe. 
Flowers flesh or blush-coloured, in dense, forked, cymose 
panicles— mostly dioecious, u e* with stamens or pistils 

only ^die male flovfen with an irapcrfisot iNuven style— 

the female ones with barren stamens ait Ibe base of tiie 
tube— sometimes botfi organs are periect. Mot common 
in Lanarkshire. 

Page 114. To the stations gifin fbr C. Sepium, Spe- 
cies II* add « Hedges about Blantyre." 

Page 137. Insert line 21. « Species 1. Common Comc* 
/Mrsntp, H. SpbondyUum** 



XXXiv ADDITIONS &C. 

Piige 1S8« To the stations given for L. Meum. Spe- 
cies I. add « On Walston Glebe." 

Page 193. Add the following additional species of 
Saiifrage. 

Species III. FurpU Saw^rage, S. Oppositifolia. At 
the bottwn of Com Linn. A beautiful plant, insinuat- 
ing itself into the creTices of alpine rocks, throwing out 
trailing branches which are clothed with straggling tufts 
€i leases and rich purple flowers, in the months of May 
and June. Stems, long, trailing, either forming tufts or 
hanging down from the crevices of rocks, branched, leafy 
—flowering branchlets erect Stem leaves ovate opponie, 
imbricated, the upper ones ciliated, letuse, often resem- 
bling those of wild Thyme — a pore at the extremity. 
Flowers purple^ very beautiful, unspotted, inclining to 
blue as they begin to fiide — (hence the trivial name CttrU' 
lea which it sometimes receives) — solitary, termiaaly nearly 
• sessiley large in proportion to ibe sise of the plants. This 
spedes although not unfreqoent in the Highlands^ b 
rare in this part of Scotland. 

Page 266. To the stations for a Vemalis, Spedes III. 
add ** Persielanda in the parish of Biggar. 
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N. B. Several typographical errors will be found in some 
of the sheets which were first thrown off; but as tbay 
have been corrected in all the subsequent copies; and 
as they in no instance alter or obscure the jeniff it has 
been thought unnecessary to add a.i Erraia. 



INTBODUCTION. 



Botany is the science of plants, or that 
branch of natural history which relates to 
vegetables. The term is derived from a 
Greek word, botane, an herb, or grass, which 
is from botosj of bosko, I feed, because veg- 
etables are the natural food of most animals. 
Botany had its origin in Greece ; although 
it is probable that the study of plants had 
been previously cultivated in the great 
Hierarchical colleges of Egypt and Persia, 
— where they were early applied in the cure 
of thQ,sick, or the hurt. In detailing the 
^. history of Botany, in its progress from the 
( earliest period to the present time, it may 
i be divided into the following eras, each of 
which is characterized, by certain prog^re^ 
sive advances made in the science. 
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The principal botanists who flourished 
during the first or Grecian era, whose names 
deserve to be recorded, either on account of 
their discoveries, or of the influence which 
their writings had in establishing the science 
itself, were : Hippocrates the Coan, the ven- 
erable father of medicine, born about 450 
years before Christ ; Cratevas his coteropo- 
rary, whose works are now lost; Aristotle 
son of the Physician, Nichomachus by 
Festiada, born at Stagyra, and afterwards 
raised by his well merited reputation to be 
Tutor to Alexander the Great ; Theophras- 
tus a native of Eresus in Lesbos, the disci- 
ple of Aristotle, and his successor in the 
Peripatetic chair of philosophy at Athens; 
and Dioscorides a native of Cilicia, who 
was physician to Antony and Cleopatra, or 
lived as some suppose in the reign of Nero. 

The second or Roman period, comprises 
the names of three philosophers only, to 
whom this science is at all indebted — for 
although Cato and Columella had previ- 
ously written on husbandry, yet none of 
their works can be said to be botanical — viz. ^ 
Pliny the elder, who commanded the 
Roman fleet in the bay of Naples, and who 
perished in the year of Christ 71 in an 
attempt to explore an erruption of mount . 
Vesuvius ; Apuleius wV\o\\Ned\tv \\\^ ^^cowd 
century, author of a producuotv e^vvUxXsA \kv^ 
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" Golden Ass," one of the few works of 
amusement, or what is generally termed 
light reading, which has descended to us 
from the ancients ; and Galen, the cotempo- 
rary of Apuleius, a physician and medical 
writer at Rome, whose works became so 
celebrated, as to reign in the schools of 
medicine, to the exclusion of almost every 
other author from the seventh to the fit- 
teenth century. Orebasius, Aetius, Egineta, 
and others who succeeded Galen, were such 
servile copiers of him that they scarcely 
merit notice. With regard to the Grecian 
and Roman eras, it may be observed, that 
notwithstanding the great celebrity, splen- 
did talents, and undoubted acquirements of 
the philosophers whose names they embrace, 
these eras, were nevertheless, but little 
favourable for the advancement of botanical, 
knowledge. What was then considered to 
be the science of botany was in fact, the 
Materia Medica ; as the application of herbs 
to the purposes of medicine is the leading 
feature of the works ascribed to them. The 
marked inferiority of ancient science, in 
general has been ascribed to the little impor- 
tance that was attached to the knowledge 
of the material world by the philosophers of 
Greece and Rome, who thought hvinv^AV 
nature, tJje active pursuits of men, awOi \iftfc 
sdence of public affairs, the oiAy o\)^€K.\» 

a2 
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deserving attention. Rome in particular, 
long the favoured seat of valour, glory, and 
learning, did nothing useful to science. The 
high consideration that was always attached 
by the Republic to eloquence, and military 
talents, seduced the mind to those pursuits : 
and science oiFering no advantage, was ne- 
cessarily neglected in the midst of conquests 
undertaken by ambition, and of internal 
commotions in which liberty expired and 
yielded to the despotism of the emperoi's. 
The division of the empire, the necessary 
consequence of its vast extent, brought on 
its fall, and the light of science extinguished 
by the Barbarians, was only again revived 
among the Arabians. 

The third period of the history of botany 
commenced with this people. Inspired by 
the zeal of a new religion, they burst from 
th§ir sandy deserts, and overrun the west 
of Asia, the north of Africa, and south of 
Europe. As soon as they had formed regu- 
lar establishments, they began to attend to 
the sciences, and translated the most popu- 
lar Greek authors. Among these Arab 
writers Serapio stands pre-eminent, although 
Rbazis, Avicena, Actuarius — who wrote in 
Greek — ^and Mesne, must not be forgotten ; 
and it may also be mentioned to the honour 
of the Arabs, that it is to vVv^m ^e are 
iadebted. if not for iVie itwenXxovi^ ^^x. fet 
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the introduction of chemical medicines into 
practice, so that we may easily estimate the 
great improvements of which they were the 
introducers. 

As the Greek language was but little 
understood in western Europe, till the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Turks drove 
the Greeks into Italy ; and as this emigra- 
tion was speedily followed by the invention 
of printing, the learned emigrants, who 
were obliged to exert themselves lo maintain 
their former station, endeavoured to render 
the Greek autliors fa^^hionable in the west. 
Of the Greek naturalists, Dioscorides was 
the first printed, with a Latin translation by 
Barbarus a Venetian nobleman, who died 
at the early age of twenty nine. This work 
was brought out in 1478, and was followed 
in 1483 by an edition of Theophrastus, with 
a Latin translation by Theodore Gaza, a 
Greek emigrant, which is still esteemed the 
best. To the publication of these fathers of 
botany, succeeded a host of coii;mentaries 
upon them, whose authors endeavoured to 
find the plants of Syria and Egypt in Ger- 
many, forgetful of the difference of climate; 
and thus, instead of elucidating the author, 
they merely mislead their followers. Even 
now after the labours of Rauwolf who trav- 
elled in Syria^ Babylon and E»gy\i\. vcv ^^ 
sixteenth century ; of ToumefoTl, vj\\o Vc«' 

A3 
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elled also in Greece, Crete, &c. ; and of Sir 
James Edward Smith, in our own day ; it 
does not appear that of the 700 medical 
plants mentioned by Dioscorides, more than 
400 can be said to be properly ascertained. 

The history of the progress of Botany, 
from the time of the revival of literature in 
Europe, to the present day, has been, with 
much propriety divided into the following 
periods. I. From Caesalpinus to Morrison, or 
from 1583 to 1669. II. From Morrison to 
Tournefort, or from 1669 to 1694. III. 
From Tournefort to Linneus or from 1694 
to 1735* IV. From Linneus to Smitli, or 
from 1735 to the present time. Andreas 
Caesalpinus, a physician, was born at Arez- 
zo in Tuscany. Before his time the mere 
aspect of plants, as they appeared to a 
common observer, or their uses, or some 
equally unscientific arrangement, had been 
followed. But on the appearance of his 
work De Plantis, in 1583, Caesalpinus laki 
down the basis of a philosophical division 
of vegetables, according to their fruit and 
seed, which has since been corrected and 
extended, by Morrison, Ray, Hermann, 
Boerhaave, and Gautner. This system of 
Caesalpinus, although the first scientific one, 
is still valuable and merits attention ; but as 
tie science advanced, \l 'wtxs found that 
^OBoy plants could not be teXexi^^ \» ^si-^ ^ 
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its divisions, a defect which was supplied^by 
Morrison, who improved on his plan, by 
taking the flower as well as the fruit, and 
arranging the subject into eighteen classes. 
During this period many eminent Botanists 
appeared, who benefited the science by their 
descriptions, more than by any attempts at 
arrangement. 

Joseph Piton De Tournefort was born in 
1656. In the early part of his life, he 
showed great traits of genius, frequently 
stealing from school, as we are told, to study 
nature, which, in after years he followed up, 
by travelling through the continents of 
Europe and Asia, and was subsequently 
chosen Professor of Botany at Paris. The 
system of this celebrated naturalist is found- 
ed chiefly on the form, regularity, and num« 
ber of the petals of the corolla. Although he 
has evinced great assiduity in distributing 
his classes, yet all systems founded on the 
corolla alone, must fail, because that part of 
the plant is subject to great variations, 
dependent, for the most part, on adventi- 
tious circumstances. His arrangement was 
followed by all the professors of Europe of 
hi»time, and is to this day quoted by some. 

Charles Linneus was a native of Sweden, 
and the son of an obscure Clerg^msLW m 
that country. His father was a ^xeaX. 
admirer of the v^[etable product^oivs o1 
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nature, and adorned the environs of his 
rural mansion with the natural produce of 
the neighbouring fields. Young Linneus 
caught the enthusiasm, and early imbibed 
the same taste, with such. warmth, that he 
was never able to bend his mind to any 
other pursuit. His father intended to bring 
him up to the church, but he showed such * 
fl dislike to theological studies, to which his 
nature was averse, that his relations, angry 
and disappointed at his want of application, 
by way of punishment, proposed to bind him 
apprentice to a shoe-maker. But an over- 
ruling Providence destined him to fill a more 
noble and distinguished walk in life. A 
physician named Rothman, observing him 
to be a lad of genius, compassionated his 
situation and relieved him from it, by tak* 
ing him into his own family, and instructing 
him in the science of medicine. By accident 
he lent him Toumefort's £lements of Bo- 
tany to read, which renewed his former taste 
for vegetable productions, and decided the 
cast of his future character. 

From that time he devoted all his leisure 
to his favourite study, and by the lustre of 
his abilities, drew the attention of ^ome of 
the most learned men in Europe. Botany 
was in an imperfect state when he undertook 
to form a new system, wVv\eV\ l\e so ably 
^^ted, that it has immoTt.a\i2.^^\v^T«xftfc\ 
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and although it may probably recenre un- 
provement from some future naturalists, it 
is never likely to be superseded. 

Since the appearance of the sexual system, 
the only one at all entering into competition 
with it, is the present celebrated natural 
arrangement of Jussieu, founded on the 
cotelydons or lobes of seeds. Linneus had 
pronounced the discovery of the natural 
arrangement of plants, as attempted by Kay, 
to be nearly hopeless. The French botan- 
ists it would appear, did not so easily des- 
pair; Adanson, Bernard Jussieu, his nephew 
Antony Jussieu, professor at Paris, Lamarke^ 
and still more lately De Candole, the present 
professor at Geneva, have again attempted 
this task, and have certainly carried it to a 
degree of perfection which could scarcely 
have been anticipated. 

At present the attention of botanists seems 
to be chiefly devoted to the investigation of 
the imperfect or Cryptogamous plants. The 
modem botanists who have distinguish- 
ed themselves in this walk are ; Micheli, who 
has written on the liver-worts and fbngi; 
Persoon, Link, and Esenbech, on the fimgi ; 
and Gaertner, on the fruit of plants. Sir 
James Edward Smith, late president of the 
Linnean Society, also holds a hvglv x^wVl 
among modem botanists. He Net'j ^»Xxso- 
dcaJIy purchased the whole of theRexXwaNasi 
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of LinneuS) and has published many new 
facts from it^ which will ever lay science 
under great obligations. Of living British 
authors, the following are at present distin- 
guished : R. Brown a native of Montrosej 
author of the " Botany of Terra Australis ;" 
R. A. Salisbury, author of ^^ Faradisus 
Londonensis," and of the " generic charac- 
ters in the English Botany, by Sir J. E. 
Smith, collated with those of Linneus;" 
Goodenough, author of the ^^ British, species 
of Carex ;" Dillevyn, author of the " Brit- 
ish Confervae ;" Turner, author of ** Syn- 
opsis of British Fuci ;" Dr Hooker, author 
of " British Jungermauise, Flora London- 
ensis, and Flora Scotica," and present pro- 
fessor at Glasgow ; Greville, author of the 
** Flora Edinensis ;" Hopkirk, author of 
« Flora Glottiana," 

Having thus brought the history of botany 
to the present time, before proceeding to an 
explanation of the Linnean system, it has 
been thought expedient, first, to present the 
reader with a brief outline of the Physiology 
of plants. 

A plant, like an animal, is a very com- 
pound organized living being, in which, 
various operations, bom chemical and me- 
chanical, are continually carrying on, from 
Its £rst /production to its final dissolution. 
ItMprmg3 &om a seed feitA\ized\>^ lilick^^^cscL 
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of its parent plant It takes in foreign 
substances by its inhaling and absorbent 
vessels. It extracts from, and assimilates 
to its own substance, those parts of them 
that are nutritious, and throws off the rest. 
It secretes a variety of fluids by means of 
the glands, and other unknown organs. It 
gives that motion to the sap, upon which 
die continuance of its life depends. 

Of the theory of the vegetation, growth, 
propagation, or nutriment of vegetables, 
our knowledge is very slight and superficial. 
On making a transverse section of a tree, 
I. e. on cutting it through horizontally, it 
appears to consist of three parts, the bark, 
the wood and the pith. The bark compre- 
hends four very distinct layers or parts — 
the cuticle, epidermis, or outer scarf-skin — 
the cutis, inner or thick skin — the celltdar 
integument or covering — and the inner 
bark or liber* The epidermis^ or vegetable 
cuticle, is an extremely thin membrane or 
peliele, which, variously modified, extends 
over the surface of every part of the plant, 
from the spongy fibril of the root to the 
delicate petal of the flower, and even to the 
fruit; interposing a barrier between the 
living organs and all extraneous substances. 
It is commoiily transparent and svxvoo^% 
sometimes it is hairy and downy ^ arvdsotvv^- 
tiwes of so hard a nature that eveu tt\nX>Kv%s 
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been detected in its composition. This 
exterior scarfy substance may be seen to 
great advantage, in the birch and black cur- 
rant bush. The cutis consists of two layers, 
the outer of which is the pelicle or epider- 
mis already described, and the inner a com- 
position of transverse cells which stretch 
betwb^t the epidermis and the cellular 
integument. In young succulent shoots, 
the cutis is generally colourless and semi- 
transparent, transmitting the green colour 
of the cellular integument which it covers ; 
but in some instances it is coloured ; for 
example, white in the birch, and dark or 
wine coloured in the black currant bush — 
under the cutis, is found the cellular integu- 
ment^ which is analogous to the rete muco* 
sum of animals ; it is, like that, of a pulpy 
texture, and is the seat of colour. It is 
commonly green in the leaves and stems, 
and is dependent for its hue on the action 
of light. The liber or inner bark, is of a 
whitish hue, and the texture fibrous to the 
naked eye. It contains two kinds of organs 
— the vessels peculiar to the plants, and the 
longitudinal fibres or perpendicular threads. 
On removing the bark^ the wood appears. 
It is fibrous in its texture, and is composed 
of layers or zones. During the growth of 
i56e plant a new zone is fotmeA. «lxvw\x»X^\ 
Mdas in different seasons, xSiie N^^eXaivwiV^ 
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more or less vigorous, these zones vary in 
densiQr and size, their number in general 
indicating the age of the tree* Through 
these are distributed a number of vessels, 
<both straight and spiral, running in a per- 
pendicular direction, and others which run 
horizontally from the bark. In the centre 
of the tree is the pith or medulla^ which is 
of a similar structure in all vegetables ; and 
is very ploiitiful in young plants, but, as they 
ripen, dries up, and appears in smaller 
quantities, and in aged trees altogether dis- 
appears. Between the wood and the pith 
lies a green*coloured substance, called the 
corona^ or crown^ which is said to contain 
all the parts of young plants in embi^o. 
In herbaceous plants these parts are not so 
distinct as in trees and shrubs ; the wood is 
wanting, and the stem is composed of a 
kind of cellular membrane, covered with an 
epidermis more or less thin, and inclosing 
the pith. 

These are the solid parts of plants, which 
likewise contain fluids or juices of two 
kinds : 1st The succus communis^ or com- 
mon sap, is of the same nature in all vegeta- 
bles, and differs litde from common water, 
except that it sooner becomes putrid on 
exposure to the air. It is s\ippos^di \.o 
^cend from the root, and to aboxmA. m 
proportion to the humidity of live soVl* "iTvA 

B 
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The succus 2>ropritiSi or peculiar sap, which 
varies according to the different plants in 
which it exists, giving to each its sensible 
qualities. It appears from experiments, to 
proceed from the branches towards the 
roots, and never in a contrary direction. — 
Capillary attraction is thought to be the 
cause of the motion of these juices, the con- 
tinuance of this power being supposed to 
depend on the evaporation from the leaves ; 
and of late years a vital power assisting the 
flow of the juices has been ascribed to plants, 
because their return from the branches to 
the roots cannot be otherwise explained. 

Such is a brief outline of the history of 
Botany, and of the physiology of plants. 
We now proceed to an explanation of 
THE LiNNEAN SYSTEM a Competent Know- 
ledge of which must be obtained, before 
the following work can be profitably per- 
used. 

The Linnean system of the classification 
of plants is formed upon a supposition that 
the stamens represent the male, and the 
pistils the female part of the fructification. 
The whole vegetable kingdom is distributed 
into 24 classes. These classes are divided 
into arderSy which are subdivided into genera 
or tribes ; and these genera are further 
divided into species or individuals. To 
illustrate this, no compamou can be more 
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in point than that which considers the veg- 
etables upon the face of the globe as analo- 
gous to the inhabitants, thus: Vegetables 
resemble mankind in general ; classes, 
nations of men ; — orders, tribes or di- 
visions of nations; — genera, the famil- 
ies that compose the tribes ; — specifs, 
individuals of y^hich families consist;— 
varieties, individuals under different ap- 
pearances. 

Those parts of the plant from which the 
characters of the classes, orders, and genera 
are derived, are termed the fructifica- 
tion. The fructi^cation includes the 
flower and fruit, and contains the whole 
process of perfecting the seeds. It consists 
of seven parts. The calyx^ or cup, an 
external covering of the flower. It is 
formed of one or more green or yellow 
leaves, situated at a small distance from or 
close to the blossom. Its chief use is to 
inclose and protect the other parts. The 
blossom, petals, or corolla^ is that beautiful 
coloured part of a flower, which first draws 
the attention, and is regarded by common 
eyes as the flower itself; but botanists, more 
strict in their definitions, appropriate that 
term to the composition of the whole of the 
fructification, of which the corolla is only a 
part The stamens, or chives^ are sYeivd^c 
tbroad'Uke substances, which are geneiaSV:? 

B 2 
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placed witliin the blossom, and sniround 
the pistils. These are denominated the 
male parts of a flower. The jpistiU or 
pointaly is an organ in the centre of the 
flower, which adheres to the fruit, and is 
destined for the reception of the pollen. 
This is denominated the female part of the 
flower. The seed-vessel^ or pericarp^ is the 
germen grown to maturity; and is that 
organ of a plant which contains the seeds. 
The seedsj resemble the eggs of animals, 
and are the essence of the fruit, containing 
the rudiments of a new vegetable. The 
base^ or receptacle^ is that part by which the 
whole fructification is supported ; in many 
flowers it is not very striking, but in others 
it is large and remarkable, as in the cotton 
thistle. The artichoke will also furnish us 
with an example; take away the empalement, 
blossoms, and bristly substances, and the 
part remaining is the receptacle, which we 
eat and call the bottom. Such are the 
seven principal parts of the fructification, 
which constitute — as has been observed — 
the basis, from which the characters of the 
classes, orders, and genera are derived. A 
little farther explanation may perhaps be 
requisite, to render the above descriptions 
jnte}]igih\e. For this purpose procure a 
specimen of some plant w^\cVv b^acs sin^ 

Awers, — suppose, of t\ie commoxi ^^ovsax^^ 

b 
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the sclanum tuheroswn of botanists. Break 
off one of the flowers, and hold it by the 
little stalk between the thumb and finger. 
The green part nearest the hand, and close 
under the white or purple blossom, in form 
not unlike a cup, is termed the calyx or 
fl&vcer^cup. In this plant it is one-leafed, 
which leaf, is cut or cleft into five distinct 
parts, and hence, in the language of botany, 
is said to be five-cleft. The generally light 
purple part which grows out of the cup is 
the corolla or blossom. In some plants it 
consists of many leaves, termed petals^ in 
the present instance it consists of only one 
leaf^ which like the calyx is half five-cleft. 
Pull off very gehtly from the little stalk, the 
calyx and blossom, and six threads will be 
seen; one in the centre greener than the rest, 
springing from a roundish or eliptical body, 
and five others with large bright yellow 
heads, which will be found adhering to the 
corolla. Those with heads are called sia- 
rnens^ and are each composed of two parts, 
the heads called anthers^ and the threads 
which support tliem filaments. The tall 
green centre thread is called the pistil^ and 
consists of three parts ; the germen or seed- 
bud, which is the roundish eliptical green 
part at the bottom, the style whicb. stsxvds 
rjpon it, and the stigma or summit^ -wVvid^iVxv 
this pkmt is thicker and greener t!l[iai\ Oae 
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Style. When the blossom falls off, after the 
plant has been in flower for some time, the 
germen grows large, and is then called the 
seed vessel^ or pericarp^ (in the potato the 
bullet) because it contains the seeds within 
it When the above parts are all removed, 
you may perceive what is called the recepta- 
cle ; it is that part at the top of the stalk, to 
which all the rest of the flower is fixed. In 
this plant it is not conspicuous. 

Some flowers possess all these parts, 
others are deficient in some of them ; but 
the stamens or pistils, or both, are essential, 
and are to be found in all, either in flowers 
on the same plant, or in different individual 
flowers of the same species, on separate 
plants. Linneus accordingly takes the char- 
acters of his Classes and orders from these 
essential parts of the flower. The charac- 
ters of the classes are taken almost exclus- 
sively from the stamens ; those of the orders^ 
in the thirteen first classes, from the number 
of \he pistils I in the others, from circumstan- 
ces to be hereafter explained. We now 
proceed to the explanation of these two 
primary divisions. Linneus disposed of all 
plants in twenty-four divisions, each of which 
is called a Class, and each class he divided 
lers. In each of the first twenty 
are > stamens and iQivsl\l& m the 
'iatbe twentj-fesX. diasa ^"sj 
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are in distinct flowers on the same plant ; in 
the twenty-second, in distinct flowers on 
difierent plants ; in the twenty third, they 
are in the same flower, as well as in distinct 
ones ; and they are not at all to be seen in 
the twenty-fourth class. The names of the 
classes are formed from Greek words, and 
express the characteristics of each class. 
The first eleven classes are named from the 

- Greek numerals and the word andriuy 
which means the same as stamens. Should 
you gather a flower, in order to know to 
which class it belongs, observe first, whether 
it be a perfect flower, containing both sta- 
mens and pistils ; if that be the case, exam- 
ine whether the stamens are entirely separ- 
ate from the pistil and each other from top 
to bottom. If you find that they are per- 
fectly distiiTct, and of equal height and 
maturity, and not so many as twenty, the 
number of them alone will be sufficient to 
determine the class. Those that have one 
stamen will belong to the first class MonaU' 
dria. Those that have two, to the 2nd 
Diandria. Those that have three, to the 
3rd Triandria. Those that have four, to the 
4th Tetrandria. Those that have five, to 
the 5th Pentandria. Those that have six, 
to the 6th Hexandria. Those that Vv^cs^ 
seven, to the 7th Heptandria. TVvos^i >i\vaX. 

have eight, to the 8th Octandria. TViose\\\^V 
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have nine, to the 9th Enneandria, Those 
that have ten, to the 10th Decandria* Those 
that have from eleven to nineteen, if disu- 
nited, to the 1 1th' Dedecandria.' Those that 
' have twenty or more — the precise number 
not being of consequence, attached to the 
calyx, belong to the 12th Icosandria. 

Those that have many stamina, generally 
more than twenty not attached to the calyx, 
belong to the 13th Polyandria. 

The two following classes are derived 
from the consideration of the unequal length 
of the stamens. 

Those flowers which have two long and 
two short stamens, called the superiority of 
too, belong to the 14th class Didynamia. 

Those that have four long and two short 
stamens, called the superiority of four ^ be- 
lonir to the 15th class Tetradynamia. 

The four following classes derive their 
character from the circumstance of the sta- 
mens being united. 

Those flowers which have the filaments 
all united, forming a little tube round the 
pistil, called a iroMerAoo(/, belong to the 16th 
class Monodelphia Those that have the 
filaments united at the bottom, generally in 
two sets, called two brotherhoods^ belong to 
the 17th class Diadelphia, 
, Those that have their filamenls \xm\&d «t 
^<e bottom into three or mote \\l\\e ^wc^ 
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or bundles, called many brotherhoods^ belong 
to the 18th class Polyadelphia. 

Those that have tlie anthers or little tips 
or knobs united into a liKle tube, but the 
filaments separate, called generating together^ 
belong to the 19th class Syngenesia. 

In the 20th class, the stamens are joined 
to, or stand upon the pistils or female 
organs, hence called wife and husband Gyn^ 
andria. 

The 21st class contains those flowers 
in which the stamens and pistils grow in 
separate flowers, but on the same plant, 
hence its name Monoecia i. e, in one house. 
The 22nd class contains those plants in 
which the stamens and pistils grow in separ- 
ate flowers, and on different plants, and are 
hence supposed to live in separate houses, 
Dioccia. The 23rd class — Pclygamia i. e. 
many marriages — contains such vegetables 
as have three different sorts of flowers grow- 
ing on the same plant, that is to say, some 
having pistils only, some stamens only, and 
some having both together. 

Those that belong to the 24<th class 
Cryptogamia i, e, concealed marriages — have 
flowers which are not visible to the naked 
eye, 

B[aving — from a consideration of the ^tat- 

mens or males as above — decided tScve <^%% 

to whi^h a plant belongs^ the next o>o\e!cX 
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that the botanist has in view, is to ascertain 
the ORDER. This is to be accomplished 
in the thirteen first classes by ascertaining 
the number of the pistils or female organs, 
and by adding gt/nia^ instead of the termina- 
tion andria^ to the Greek words signifying 
the numbers. Monogynia will therefore 
signify one wife, female, or style; Digynia^ 
two; Trigyniaj three; l^tt^agynia^ four; 
Pentagynia^ five; Hexagynia^ six: Decu' 
gynia^ ten ; Polygynia. many. In those 
cases where the pistils have no apparent 
style, the stigmas are to be numbered, which 
generally adhere to the seed-vessel like 
small protuberances, as may be observed in 
the flowers of the poppy. The orders of 
the fourteenth class Didynamia, are taken 
from the situation of thcseeds : Gymnosper- 
mia, comprehending such as have naked or 
uncoverea seeds; and Angiospermia, con- 
sisting of those that have their seeds covered« 
or enclosed in a capsule. The fruit sup- 
plies us with marks for the subdivision of 
the next class Tetradynamia* It is divided 
into two orders called siliculosa and siliquosa. 
The plants of the first order have a silicic, 
or short, roundish seed-vessel or pericarp. 
Those of the second contain their seeds in 
a silique, or long, slender pod. In the six- 
teentb, 5eFenteenth, andeigVvleeivlh. classes, 
the orders are distinguished bj t\ie x^xocJoet 
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of the stamens. The chief difficulty, with 
regard to the orders^ lies in the class 
SYNOENESiA. This class comprehends 
those flowers that are called compound, 
such as the daisy and dandelion. Now if 
you would examine these florets strictly, 
you will perceive that they have sometimes 
both stamens and pistils ; but you will also 
discover that some have stamens only, 
whilst others are furnished with a pistil 
alone ; and ^lastly, that there are florets 
without either the one or the other. Let 
us distinguish the first of these by the term 
perfect florets ; the second, by that of sta- 
miniferous ; the third we will call pistilifer- 
ous ; and the fourth, neuter florets. These 
variations require exact attention, because 
on them, and on the form of the florets, 
Linneus has founded the four first orders 
of this class. In the first order called 
Polygamia jEqualis all the florets are liir- 
nished with both stamens and pistils. In 
the second order, Polygamia Superfluaj 
all the florets of the disk, or centre of the 
flower, are perfect {. e. have stamens and 
pistils; those of the ray or circumference 
have only pistils; both of them produce 
seed. In the third order, Polygamia Fms- 
trania, the florets of the disk or cenlx^, w^ 
perfect and produce . seed ; those ot \\cie 
ioargrw, neuter; only some few of lYve ^ewew. 
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' having the rudiments <^ pistils in their outer 
florets. The situation is reversed in the 
fourth order, Polygamia Necessaria ; for the 
florets in the disk, though apparently per- 
fect, are not really so, having stamens only : 
those of the margin have pistils only. The 
fifth order, Polygamia Segregata compre- 
hends such flowers as have united tubular 
anthers, the florets with a partial calyx, all 
included in one general calyx. The orders 
of the three following classes, Gynandriay 
Monoecia, and Dioecia, being founded upon 
the stamens and taking their names from 
the preceding classes, according to the 
number, union, or disunion of the stamens 
in the respective flowers, require no parti- 
cular elucidation. In the twenty- third class, - 
called Polygamia^ there are three orders, 
also founded upon the stamens, and taking 
their names from the preceding classes : viz. 
Monoecia, one habitation ; Dioecia, two hah* 
itations ; and Trioecia, three habitations. 
The twenty-fourth class has five orders, 
Fems^ Mosses, Liverworts, Sedges, and 
Mushrooms. 

It has been obsei*ved that a person who 

is in the pursuit of the Class and Order of 

any unknown fiowe?', may be said to be upon 

a BOTANICAL JOURNEY and the plant 

being^ bis Directory^ if lae caa Ty&«A ^^ 

^^^^^^^oical characters impressed oia \X\>^ ^^ 
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hand of nature^ he will certainly, foDowing ^ 
system, very soon arrive at his journey's 
end. The class and order once ascertained, ^-^ 
another s^ep will lead him to the genus or 
&mily, and after that the gradation is brief 
which leads to the name of the species or 
individual, which is the key to all that is 
known concerning it among authors. A 
Genus (which is the singular of the Latin 
word Genera) is formed of a number of 
plants, ad a family is formed of a number of 
individuals ; and these plants all agree with 
each other in the structure of the flowers and 
fruit. A species includes such plants as 
agree in these particulars, but differ in 
others : as in the leaves, the stem, the root, 
or other parts besides the flower. In order 
to be qualified to determine a genus, the 
student ought to be familiar not only with 
the seven parts of the fructification already 
mentioned, but also with the modifications 
of their several parts, and subdivisions. 
The determination of a species requires a 
knowledge of the different terms made use 
of by Botanists in their descriptions of the 
roots, stems, and leaves, — especially of the 
kaves* To enter into a detailed description, 
or an enumeration only ,pf the several parts, 
would fiur exceed the limit assigned \iO \)ql\& 
mtroduction, The ibJJowing abstract) aioTk% 
mtb the Qkmary, which wiU be fcxmd «X 
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the end of the book, will however, furnish 
the beginner with a specimen of such terms 
as are most common : Those who wish for 
farther insight ought to procure Ratray's 
Botanical Chart, which may be purchased 
for a small sum, or some larger book on 
botany. 

In investigating the genera, the most 
conspicuous characters are derived from the 
Calyx and the Corolla. When the calyx 
is formed of one piece, or leaf, it is said to 
be monophyllous, when of more than a single 
piece, diphyllous, or two-leafed; tripfayllous, 
three-leafed, &c., or polyphyllous, many 
leafed, according to the number of distinct 
pieces of which it is composed. It has also 
received different names according to the 
circumstances with which it is attended. 
It is said to be superior when inserted above 
the germen or young seed-vessel, and to be 
inferior when inserted beneath it When 
it has its station close to the other parts of 
the flower, as in the primrose^ it is called a 
perianth or flower-cup. When stationed 
at some distance from the flower, as in the 
hemlock and carrot, it is called an involucre, 
or fence. When it consists of one or more 
thin, dry, semi-transparent leaves, called 
valves, as in grasses, it is termed a glume, 
or husk. In the hazel and WiSiioTi^ Sx eow- 
sifits of a composition ot fto^ec^ «cA OoksSSL^ 
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on a long, slender, thread shaped recepta- 
cle, the whole somewhat resembling a cat's 
tail, in which case it constitutes a catkin or 
Ament* A spatha or sheath, is a kind of 
calyx that opens lengthwise, and puts forth 
a flower-stalk, or spadix, as in the snow- 
drop. 

The COROLLA, or blossom, is the 
termination of the inner bark of a plant, 
continued to^ and accompanying the fructi- 
fication, generally in the form of coloured 
leaves. Its use is to serve as an inner work 
or defence for the parts which it incloses ; 
as the calyx which is usually of stronger 
texture, does for an outer defence. Blos- 
soms foifmed of one piece, are called Mon- 
opetalous, those of many pieces Polypeta- 
lous. When equal in the figure, magnitude, 
and proportion of its parts, a Corolla is said 
to be regular \ when differing in the figure, 
magnitude, and proportion of its parts, it is 
said to be irregular. In form the Corolla 
may be, Campanulate /. ^. shaped like a 
bell; Funnel-shaped, i. e. shaped like a 
filter or funnel ; Rotate or wheel-shaped ; 
Ringent, irr^ular, gaping with two lips, as 
in sage ; Personate, as above, but with the 
palate closed ; Papilonaceous 2. e. butterfly- 
shaped, ds in the common pea ; Crucifoxm) 
or crossed, spreading with four equal peleX^^ 
^/a wall'dower. There belongs to tW 
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corolla of some plants a part called the 
Nectary or honey-cup, the use of which is 
for the secretion of honey. 

iSev^eral different sorts of Pericarps, or 
seed-vessels are enumerated by botanists. A 
Capsule is a dry, hollow, seed-vessel, which 
splits in some determinate manner into 
pieces or valves, as in the poppy. A Legume 
is a pod, as in the pea, in which the seeds 
are fastened to a suture or seam only. 
A Siliqye is a pod longer than broad, in 
which the seeds are fastened to both seams, 
as in wall-flower. A silicle, exactly resem- 
bles the former, only, it is in general 
broader than long. The seed-vessel in the 
apple and pear is called a Pome ; in the 
strawberry, gooseberry, and blackberry, 
Bacca ; in hazzel nut, Nux ; in the fir, the 
cone or top^ which is the seed-vessel, is 
termed a Strobilus. The above terms will 
fiimish a specimen of the^ language, and 
partsy of a plant, used by botanists in dis- 
cribing a genus. To these it will only be 
necessary to add the Inflorescence, a term 
used to express the particular manner in 
which flowers are situated upon a plant 

The several kinds of inflorescence 
are thus distinguished. A Whirl or ver- 
ticillus, in which the flowers surround 
the stem, as in mint. A Spike consists of 
numerous crowded flowers, ranged along an 
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upright common stalk, expanding progres- 
sively, as in wheat and barley. A Cluster, 
or raceme, is exemplified in a bunch of 
currants, in which case several berries are 
bom, each on its own stalk. A Corymb, is 
a jSat topped spike, as in wall-flower. An 
Umble consists of several stalks called rays, 
spreading like an umbrella, as in carrot and 
hemlock. A Panicle is a loose, subdivided 
bunch of flowers, as in the oat. 

It has been observed that the parts of a 
plant chiefly used in designating a species, 
are the Root, theStem, and the Leaves — 
especially the Leaves. 

The Root consists of two parts, the catir 
deXi and the radicle. The caudex or stump, 
is the body or knot of the root, from which 
the trunk and branches ascend, and the 
fibrous roots <lescend. The Radicle is the 
fibrous part of the root, branching from the 
caudex. Roots are of the following kinds. 
Fibrous, consisting of fibres, or little thread* 
like substances only, as in many grasses and 
herbaceous plants. Creeping, or having a 
subterraneous stem, spreading horizontally 
in the ground, and throwing out numerous 
fibres, as in mint. Spindle-shaped, as in the 
raddish and carrot, which produce numer- 
ous fibres for the absorption of nutriment. 
Premorse or apparently bitten off, as in the 
primrose. Bulbous, round and fleshy) hav- 

cS 
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ing fibres only at the bottom, as in the tur- 
nip, lily, and onion. Tuberous, roundish, 
and fleshy, having fibres and eyes on the 
sides and top, as in the potato and peony. 
In their duration, roots are: Annual, perish- 
ing within the year; Bienniel, lasting two 
years; Fruticose, lasting three years ; Per- 
enniel, lasting many years. 

The Trunks of trees include the stems, 
or STALKS, which are of several kinds. 
The stem as it advances in growth, is either 
able to support itself, or twines round other 
bodies. It is either simple^ as in the lily ; 
or branched, as in other plants. The dif- 
ferent kinds of stems are : Caulis, a stem 
which bears both leaves and flowers, as the 
trunks and branches of all trees and shrubs, 
as well as of many herbaceous plants. Cul- 
mus, the peculiar stem of grasses, rushes, 
and similar plants. Scapus, a stalk, springs 
immediately from the root, bearing flowers 
and fruit, but not leaves, as in the primrose 
or cowslip. Pedunculus, the flower stalk, 
springs from the stem, or branches, bearing 
flowers and fruit, but not leaves. Petiolus, 
the foot stalk, is applied exclusively to the 
stalk of a leaf. • 

The LEAVES are organs which answer 
theotfice of lungs, by expiring and inspiring 
«/> and water. For this purpose xScwot %>m« 
Ace Is full of minute pores or Yio\e&. TVve^ 
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are simple, compound, or detennlnatc. 
Simple leaves are such as have only a single 
leaf on the petiole or leaf-stalk. Tliey are 
extremely various in shape and appeal ence. 
Leaves having a greater length than wi(hh, 
being rounded at the base, and narrowed at 
the summit, resembling in shape the lonp;i- 
tudinal section of an egg, are said to be 
Ovate or egg-shaped. When paitaking of 
the same form, but having the narrow end 
downwards, they are said to be Obovate. 
A Lanceolate Leaf gradually diminishes from 
the base to the summit, representing the 
head^of *a lance. In a Linear leaf the two 
edges ard^ straight and equidistant through- 
out, except at the two extremities. A Sub- 
ulate leaf is linear at bottom, but gradually 
lessening towards the top, and ending acute. . 
Setaceous leaves are small like a bristle* 
Spatulate or spatula-shaped leaves, have 
die upper part round ; and the lower narrow 
and linear* A Linear-lanceolate leaf is 
between both terms, but more linear than 
lanceolate. Leaves have often been named 
from their supposed resemblance to certain 
objects, as the above examples will sliow ; 
the following will be sufficiently indicated 
by their names. Cordate or heart-shaped, 
resembling a heart on common \Aw^vcv5j^ 
cards. Sagittate or arrow-sV\apeA, ve.'^^TCv- 
bJing the head of an arrow, Hv\i\a\fe ox 
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spear-shaped, resembling the head of a 
spear. Panduriform, or fiddle- shaped, re- 
sembling the common violin. Palmated 
leaves imitate the fingers with the hand<open« 

The borders of leaves may 6e entire, 
having neither angles nor sinuses. Crenate, 
having round teeth, without any particular 
direction. Serrated, cut into sharp teeth 
like a saw. Ciliate, bordered all round with 
silky hairs. Erose, having the appearence 
of being gnawed or eaten by insects. 
I^acerated, having the margin cut into 
rregular segments, as if it were rent or 
torn. 

In regard to their summits or termina- 
tio?iSi leaves are : Acute, ending in a point* 
Acuminate, terminated by a point length- 
ened out. Obtuse, ending blunt. Tendril- 
led, terminating in a tendril. 

The surfaces of leaves are often of great 
;service, in describing a species. A leaf 
may be; smooth, without hairs, glands, or 
any peculiar excressences. Pubescent, 
having soft hairs like down on it. Tomen- 
tose, having a cottony appearance. Silky, 
having the appearance of silk or satin. 
Hirsute, as if defended with bristles. Accu- 
leate ,arm^d with prickles. 

COMPOUND LEAVES are such as have 
more than one leaf upon a petiole or 
leaf-stalk. A compound leaf, is said to bo 
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Binatey when growing in pairs; Ternate, 
when growing in threes; and Pinnate or 
winged, when several leaflets proceed from 
the opposite sides of one footstalk, as in the 
ash tree, and rose. 

By the Determination of leaves is to be 
understood their character expressed from 
some circumstance foreign to their own 
particular structure or shape; as from their 
situation, insertion, or direction. Leaves 
are : Radical, such as spring from the root. 
Ramose, those which grow on the branches. 
Cauline, such as grow on the stem. Petio- 
late, or growing on the foot-stalk. Sessile, 
or sitting, when the leaf grows immediately 
on the stem, branch or root, without any, 
foot stalk. Decurrent, or running down- 
ward, when the base of a sessile ]eaf extends 
downwards, along the stem. Amplexicaul, 
or embracing the stem, when the base of a 
lea^ embraces the stem sideways. Perfo- 
liate, when the foot-stalk perforates, or 
passes through the substance of the leaf. 
Verticillate, or whorled, when the stalk is 
surrounded by leaves like the spokes of a 
wheel, as in woodruf. 

Besides leaves, there are also certain 
parts of plants, the chief use of which is 
to strengthen and support them. These 
are termed Supports, Props, or Fulcra. 
The chief terms used in describing these, 
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when they occur, will be found in the glos- 
sary. 

From the above outline of the Linnean 
system, the reader will be enabled to form 
a general idea of the classes, orders, genera, 
and species; and also of the method of 
investigating them. Those who wish to 
proceed farther in the study of this most 
interesting science, ought to peruse " Sir 
J. E. Smith's Introduction" — or if that 
work should prove too large or costly — 
" Bingly's Practical Introduction," or a 
very excellent book, entitled " Conversa- 
tions on Botany ;" after which, they may 
proceed to collect and describe plants for 
themselves, according to the plan adopted 
by Linneus. 

As the collecting, preparing, and drying 
of plants, is the best method for acquiring 
an accurate knowledge of them, and of their 
several parts, I shall conclude this introduc- 
tion, by directing the ygung botanist how to 
form an Herbarium, or Hortus Siccus. 

After having collected as good a speci- 
men as possible of the plan^ lay it flat, 
(disposing of it in the best manner, so that 
the flowers and leaves do not interfere with 
each other,) betwixt a sheet of white paper ; 
put this on a quire of blotting paper, and 
also a quire over it, and \k^u ^.^^Iy a 
weight on the top. BooVs w\sw^^ ^5asa 
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purpose very well. The next clay put dry 
blotting paper as before, first opening the 
sheet of paper, and making any alterations 
in the dispositions of the parts. Dried 
specimens are to be fixed in slips of paper, 
or glued with common glue. These should 
be kept in shelves or drawers. To prevent 
the depredations of insects, Dr Smith recom- 
mends a solution of corrosive sublimate, 
(muriate of mercury) in spirits of wine, with 
which the plants, when dry, are to be gently 
moistened. 
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CLASS 1st. order IST. MONANDRIA MONO- 
GYNIA I. £. ONE STAMEN, AND ONE PIS- 
TIL, IN EACH FLOWER. 

I Gends I. Marestail» Hippwris. This 
L &mily of plants has no blossom. The calvx 
r is obsolete, or a two lobed rim crowning tlie 
I germen. Its single stamen grows upon the 
i receptacle^ terminated by an anther slightly 
' cloven, behind which will be found the 
, pistil, with its awl-shaped stigma, tapering 
!! to a point Fruit a nut, wi£ one round- 
,{ isfa, naked, seed. 

Species I. Common Mares Tail^ H. Vul- 
garis. In a bog beyond Fossil, N. of Glas- 
gow. In Walston bog near Biggar. A 
rare plant grewing in ditches, marshes, and 
slow streams, and flowering in May and 
June. The root perennial, creeping, white, 

i jointed. Stems numerous, 12 or 18 inches 
high, smooth, jointed, spongy. Leaves 
whorledj linear j about 8 at a jomt. Flowers, 
without flower stalks, inconspicuous, one at 
the base of each leaf in the whorls above the 
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water. In some countries this is a trouble- 
some weed in rivers, and chokes up the 
ditches ; but like other aquatics, by absorb- 
^ ing a great quantity of inflaminable gass, 
it is reputed to assist in purifyuig the putrid 
air of marshes* 



CLASS II. 



GLASS 2n'D. order IsT. COMPREHEND ALL 
THOSE PLANTS, WHICH HAVE TWO STA- 
MENS, AND 6NE pistil, IN EACH FLOWER, 
HENCE THE NAMES OF THE CLASS AND 
ORDER, DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Genus L Privet, Ltgustnmif is distin- 
guished from every other plant with two sta- 
mens and one pistil by its having a four-cleft 
corolla, and a four-seeded berry. 

Species I. Common Privet^ L. Vulgare, 
On the Avon at Haugh-head, on the 
Clyde at Dalziel Camp, perfectly wild, — and 
in hedges abundant. A shrub usually from 
four to six feet in height. Leaves eliptic4anc€^ 
shaped somewhat acute at the point. Flowers 
white, in a compact panicle^ sweet scented. 
From the pulp of the berries a rose-col- 
oured pigment may be prepared. With 
the addition of Alum they dye wool and silk 
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of 8 good durable green. Its chief nse is to 
form such hedges as are required in dividing 
gardens for shelter or ornament. A rare 
plant in many parts of Scotland. It flowers 
in June and July. 

Genus II. Ash, Fraxinus. Corolla absent, 
or 4-parted, Seed-vessel compressed, two 
seeded, some of the flowers with pistils only. 

Species I. Common Ash^ F. Excelsior. A 
large tree with saw toothed leaves. Flowers 
without petals. The timber of the ash is 
next in value to the oak, and in some places 
equal to it. It is bard and tough, and is 
much used by the coach-maker, wheel- 
wright, and cartwrij^ht. The ashes of the 
wood afibrd excellent Pot- ash, and the bark 
is used for the tanning of nets, and of calf- 
skin. The seed-ve»sels — called ash keys, 
have been used in diseases of the liver. 

Genus III. Enchanter's Nightshade, 
Circaa* In this genus, the calyx consists 
of two leaves which are bent bnckwards. 
The blossom consists also of two petals, 
which like the calyx are inserted above the 
germen. The seed-vessel has two cells, and 
the cells, one seed. A family of small sized, 
delicate looking, plants. 

Species I. Common Enchanter^ s Nightshade^ 
C. Lutetiana. In shady places, frequent. 
By the railway above Avon bridge. On 
the Clyde below Hamilton bridge. Gil- 

d3 
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burnsynk Kilbride, and in many other places« 
Root perennial, creeping. Stems often more 
than a foot in height, upright^ (joints swelled, 
sometimes purplish) slightly branched. 
Leaves between the eggBXid heart shape, tooth- 
ed, dark green, downy. Flowers in long 
branched Racemes, blossoms with two petals, 
white or pinkish. It flowers in June and July. 
Species II. Alpine Enchanter* s Nightshade, 
C. Alpina. lu shady mountainous situa- 
tions, rare. On the great burn Hamillon 
wood, and at Mauchhm-hole Kilbride. In 
this species, the stem i? more upright, and 
branchy. The leaves are heart shaped^ saw- 
toothed, pale shining and without down. 
The calyx is membranous. In other res- 
pects it strongly resembles the former. Mr 
Greville of Edinburgh, seems to think it 
only a variety. 

Genus IV. Speedwell, Veronica. Tlie 
monopetalous whell-shaped corolla, divided 
into four segments, the lowest of which is 
narrower than the rest, and that opposite to 
it the broadest, as well as the heart-shaped, 
flatted seed-vessel with two cells, easily dis- 
tinguish this genus, from every other, of the 
same class and order, The great number 
of species included under this genus, has 
induced botanists to treat it in the same 
manner as the orders, and to divide it into 
three principal divisions. The 1st Species 
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has bunches of flowers which are terminal, 
the 2nd 3rd 4th 5th and 6th have bunches 
of flowers springing from between the base 
of a leaf and the stem, and the 7th 8th and 
9th Species, have solitary flowers, which are 
also axiiliary. 

Species I. Thyme-leaved Speedisoelly V. 
Serpyllifolia. Fields and pastures, abundant. 
Roots perennial, stems five or six inches 
long, prostrate, leaves opposite, egg-shaped^ 
slightly notched^ three-nerved, smooth. 
Flowers in a spike, small, pale blue, appear- 
ing in June and July. 

Species II. Shop Speedwell^ V. Officinalis. 
Woods, hedgebanks, and bare sandy places, 
common e, g. hedgebanks Meikle Earnock, 
Barncluith green &c. Root, pereimial. 
Stems 3 — 9 inches long, hairy, trailing, 
branched, forming broad tufts, or scattered 
patches. Leaves broadly egg-shaped, oppo- 
site, closing as it were upwards, rugged. 
Flowers in erect spikes, — blossom pale 
purple, or faint violet, with deeper veins or 
streaks, appearing in June and July. Leaves 
much recommended, especially in Germany 
and Sweden, as a substitute for tea, than which 
they are more astringent and less gratefull. 

Species III. Germander Speedwell, V. 
Chamoedrys. In May and June, every 
hedge, bank, and grassy bottom, is adorned, 
by the little brilliant blue blossoms, of this 
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truly elegant plant ; e. g. Carriage way at 
Chatelherault Root perennial. Stem, de- 
cumbent, about a foot high, with 2 opposite 
rows of hairs. Leaves, egg-shaped, without 
footstalks, wrinkled, cut, serrated. Flowers 
spiked, at length racemed, blossom bright 
blue. Leaves substituted for those of tea, 
more grateful than those of Veronica Offi- 
ciniilis. 

Species IV. Mountain Speedwell, V. Mon- 
tana In moist woods, rare. Near the 
wooden bridge above Calderwood. By the 
walks at Blantyre Priory. Moist dell in 
Hamilton wood immediately above Barn- 
cluith, abundant. Woods at Cartlane. Root 
perennial. Stems 5-^12 inches long, weak, 
ascending, hairy all round. Leaves egg" 
shaped, shining, on foot-stalks, saw-toothed. 
Racemes, springing from the side of the 
stem, alternate, loose, thread^shaped, few- 
flowered, blossoms pale blue, streaked with 
purple, appearing in May and June. 

Species V. Marsh Speedwell, V. Scatel- 
lata. In marshes and bogs, not common. 
In a marshy place half a mile from Holy- 
town on the Hamilton road, especially in the 
ditch running through the marsh, abundant. 
About the lochs on the borders of Old 
Monkland parish. A slender weak peren- 
nial herb, often of a purplish colour. Stems 
6 — \2 inches long, erect. Leaves, Linear^ 
toothed or nearly entire. YVov^ers in aUet'' 
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note lateral bunches, flower stiJks divaricate 
u t* straddling, — ^blosssms pale flesh col- 
oured, with purple veins^ appearing in July 
and August. 

Species VI. Water SpeedwelU V. Anagal- 
lis. Ditches and watery places very rare. 
In a marshy place near Newhouse. Root 
perenniaL Stems succulent, a foot or more 
in height, erect. Leaves lance-shaped^ saw^ 
toothed^ acute. Racemes lateral, opposite^ 
long, many flowered. Blossoms blueish or 
purplish, appearing from June to August 
The flower stalks are not bent back as in 
the former species. Leaves eaten in salads 
as an antiscorbutic 

Species VII. BrooJclime^ V. Beccabunga. 
In clear ditches and limpid streams abun- 
dant; e. g* ditches at Riccarton, Dead- 
waters Ross, Laigh Motherwell, &c. Root 
perenniaL Stems ] foot long or upwards, 
creeping^ round, succulent, smooth and sliin- 
ing, sending out long fibrous radicles from 
the joints. Leaves eliptical^ Jlat^ blunt, 
from one to two inches long, light green, 
shining, rather fleshy. Flowers in opposite, 
lateralj racemes or clusters, composed of 
numerous blue flowers, in perfection from 
June to August. Leaves eaten in salads as 
an . antiscorbutic ; generally gathered for 
medical purposes, and together with scurvy- 
grass, an ingredient in that nauseous com- 
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position called Spring juices. The leaves 
bruised and applied to green wounds, are 
said, soon to heal them. The WaUink of 
the village herbalist. 

Species VIII. Procumbent Speedwell. V. 
Agrestis. Fields, waste places, neglected 
gardens, very common. Root annual, small, 
fibrous. Stems 3 — 9 inches long, round, 
hairy, procumbentj mostly unbranched. 
Leaves nearly without footstalks, between 
heart and egg-shaped, shorter than the 
flower stalk, broadly serrate. Flowers small, 
bright blue or whitish, on simple footstalks 
springing from the junction of the leaf with 
the stem. The segments of the calyx are 
between the egg and lance shape, and the 
seed-vessel consists of two turgid roundish 
lobes. 

Species IX. Wall SpeedweU^ V. Arvensis. 
In dry fields, road sides, and on wall tops. 
Fields by Brandon road. Root annual. 
Stem from 3 — 6 inches high, erect. Leaves 
egg'Shapedj pale green, deeply serrate, those 
nearest the flowers — called floral leaves, 
lance^shaped. Flowers, nearly without foot- 
stalks, solitary, small, pale blue. The 
segments of the caljrx are lance-shaped, and 
the seed-vessels flattish and bordered with 
£ne hairs. 
Species X. Ivyletwed Speednsell^ V« Hed- 
emfoUa* Fields, and toad dd»&) %t«c^<^x. 
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Wall top at CastlehilL Fields at Blantyre. 
Root annnaL Stems &^— 13 inches long, 
weak, unbranched. Leaves between heart 
and eg^-shaped, on footstalks, mostly with 
five lo^esy the middle lobe the largest. 
Flowers pale blue, flowerstalks somewhat 
longer than the leaves, bent back when in 
bmU The segments of the calyx are heart- 
shaped. This has the greatest resemblance 
to the Agrestis. There are at least 56 
known species of Veronica. 

Genus V. Butterwort, Pinguicula. 
llie blossom of this family is of one petal, 
ringent, with a horn-shaped spur, arising 
from behind at the base ot the petal. The 
calyx is five-eleft, with two lips, the upper 
lip is, erect, trifid, the inferior, reflexed, 
bifid. The seed-vessel has but one cell, 
which may be observed by cutting it through 
with a pen knife. 

Species I. Common BtUterooort^ P. Vulga- 
ris. A native of spongy bogs, and damp 
heaths. Moist field near AUington. Raw- 
head moor Kilbride &c. Root perennial. 
Like all the rest of this genus, this herb is 
destitute of a stem. Leaves all from the 
root, lying flat on the ground in a circular 
form, ^g-shaped, blunt, fleshy, the edges 
rolled in, unctuous or greasy on the surface 
'BloBsom with two lips, the upper \\p viviiv 
two lobes, the lower one in three xm^cjaaX 
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obtuse segments, with a sharp pointed cylin- 
drical spur beneath, as long as the veinless 
petal. The single, drooping, purple flower 
with a hairy palate, appears in June. The 
juice of this plant is used by the country 
people for curing chops in cows udders. 

Genus VI. Duckweed, Lemna. This 
genus has no blossom, the calyx is of one 
leaf, and the capsule many seeded. These 
plants are all annual, and float on stagnant 
water. 

Species I. Lesser Duckweed. L. Minor. 
On ditches and stagnant waters abundant. 
Ditch near Newhouse, at Woodhouse Ham- 
ilton wood, and at Lady Well Motherwell, 
where it is frequently to be found in flower. 
Roots solitary. No Stem. Leaves egg- 
shaped, without footstalks, flattish on both 
sides, very small, collected into heaps by 
twos and threes, forming extensive green 
plats on stagnant waters, covering the 
ditches. This plant aifords nourishment 
not only to ducks, but to the fresh water 
Polype, the Phalaena Lemnata &c. 

Order IL Digyna, having two pistils in 
each flower, along with the single stamen. 

Genus VIL Vernal Grass, Anthoxan- 
thum. 

The Calyx is a husk or glume of two 
valves or pieces, containing one flower. 
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The corolla is also a two valved husk, the 
valves are acuminate. 

Species I. Sweet- scertfed VemaUgrass. A. 
Odoratam. Common in pastures and 
woods. Brae park Silvertonhill. Woods 
at Jerviston abundant. Root perennial, 
odorous. Culm or stalk, upright, smooth, 
naked above, about a foot high. Spike of 
flowers ovafe-oblongj interrupted, greenish, 
becoming yellow, wooly. The flowers are 
longer than their awns, and are somewhat 
peduncled. They are in full bloom about 
the end of May. The leaves on the stem 
are very short, with a long somewhat swell- 
ing sheath. This plant while drying smells 
like woodruff. It is said we are indebted to 
it for the delightful fragrance of the new 
mown hay. According to Beccone a dis- 
tilled water is prepared from it, as the vehi- 
cle of some perfumes. 



CLASS IIL 



THREE STAMENS WITH ONE PISTIL. TRI- 
ANDRIA M0N06YNIA. 

With the exception of Valerian and 
Fedia the genera comprehended under this 
class and order are mostly grass-like \)\aiv\.^» 

£ 
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Genus I. Valerian, Valeriana. This 
Genus has scarcely any calyx. The corolla 
is one-petal led, swelling on one side at the 
base, border five-cleft, seed one crowned with 
down. 

Species I. Shop Valerian^ V. Officinalis. 
Banks of streams, moist woods, and waste 
places. On the Calder between Coursing- 
ton bridge and Carfin. Hamilton wood in 
many places. Plantation at Hamilton 
bridge, especially near the gate on Mother- 
well road. Root perennial. Stems in dry 
ground one or two feet in height, in moist 
places and gardens three or tour feet high, 
round, grooved, hollow. Leaves «// pinnate, 
leaf-lets lance^ shaped^ saw-toothed, dull 
green, often tinged with pink. Flowers flesh 
coloured, or white, collected into broad 
dense, branched heads, or corymbose tufts, 
which appear in June and July. The roots 
are warm, bitterish, sub- acrid, strong- 
scented, antispasmodic in doses of one or 
two drachms; excellent in habitual costive- 
ness ; cats, and especially rats, are fond of 
them. 

Species H. Pyrenian Valerian^ V. Pyre- 
naica. Woods, rare. At Daldowie. On 
the Avon at the Wood Yett. On the 
Calder at Woodhall, abundant. Root 
perennial. The stalks rise three feet high| 
Bre hoUovTf channelled, and send out oppo- 
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site branches towards the topw The stem 
leaves are heart-shaped, serrated, on foot- 
stalks, large, the uppermost pinnate. Flowers 
rose-coloured, collected into a large branch- 
ed corymb, appearing in July. 

Genus II. Corn Salad, Fedia, Limb 
of the calyx very small, five toothed, not 
becomeing feathery. Corolla nearly as in 
valerian. Fruit three celled, two of these 
are mostly abortive. Nearly allied to the 
former genus. 

Species I. Garden Corn-salad. F. Oli- 
toria. Cornfields and hedge banks, com^ 
mon. Field at Covantbum bridge. Banks 

I at Dalziel Camp. Hedge banks beyond 
Ikdth. Root annual. Stem 6 — 12 inches 
high, forked, spreading. Leaves opposite, 
the root ones spathula shaped, the others 
more or less reverse egg-shaped. Flowers 
in tufts, terminal pale blue, with an involu- 
cre beneath, of oblong bracteas. Fruit three 
toothed, ovato-rotundate, inflated, glabrous. 
In flower from May to July. Cultivated in 
gardens, e. g. at Bothwell Castle ; young 
leaves eaten as salad in spring and autumn. 
The French call it Salad de Pretre, from its 

I being generally eaten in Lent. 

I Species II. Toothed Corn-salad, F. Den- 
tata. Com fields. . Field at Covant burn 
birdge* Root annuaL Stem somewhat higher 
than the former, repeatedly ^/oriecf, haN\i\^a 

e2 
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JUmer in the axih^ or between the forks. 
Leaves linear^ tongue-shaped^ blunt, more or 
less toothed at the base. Flowers flesh 
coloured, not in heads, but in wide loose 
corymbs, with fewer bracteas, which do not 
assume the form of an involucre. Fruit 
narrow, egg-shaped^ glabrous, 5-ribbed, 
tliree-toothed, two of the teeth very short. 
June and July. 

Genus III. Fleur-de-luce, Iris. The 
blossom is six parted, and has the alternate 
petals bent back. The stigma is petaliform 
i. e. resembling a flower petal. 

Species I. Water Flcur-deJiicey I. Pseu- 
dacorus. Ditches, marshes, and river sides 
common. Ditches at Merry ton. Centre of 
a marshy field on AUington farm. Side of 
the Clyde below Daiziel camp. Roots large^ 
fleshy horizontal, blackish on the outside, 
reddish and spongy within, perennial. Stem 
4 feet high, Compressed. Leaves sword" 
shaped^ those from the root, two or three 
feet long, upright* an inch or more in 
breadth, — those from the stem shorter, 
forming a sheath at the bottom. Blossoms 
yellow, spotted with deeper yellow, veined 
with black. The lobes of the perianth are 
beardless ; inner erect« smaller than the 
stigma. July. Roots acrid when fresh, warm 
when dry, may be substituted for galang^s ; 
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juice of the roots purgative in doses ot 80 
drops every hour, but is very violent in its 
operation ; also recommended by Brookes as 
a remedy for the toothache. M. Lovrat a 
French chemist, has discovered, that the 
seed, when dryed by heat, and freed from 
the friable shell which envelopes it, produces 
a beverage similar to coffee, but much supe- 
rior in taste and flavour. 

Genus IV. Bog-rush, Schanus. The 
glumes are chaflfy, one-valved, clustered or 
heaped, the outter ones barren — corolla, 
none — seed, one, roundish, among the 
glumes. 

Species I. White headed Bog-rush^ S. 
Albus. In marshes and peat bogs, not 
common. Lochrig Shotts, and Glengivel 
Water Avondale. Culms or stalks leqfy^ 
6 — 8 inches high, three-edged, very long, 
thread-shaped. Leaves, bristle-shapedj 
channelled. Flowers at the summit of the 
stalk, clustered^ — 2 or 3 stamens. Each 
head as Hooker observes — consists of three 
or four clusters of almost white flowers, 
collected into a sort of corymbus as long or 
longer than the iuvolucrum, by which it is 
ot once distinguished. 

Genus V. Club-rush, Scrijms, In this 
fiunily the glumes, or husks, are tiled, or 
imbricated on every side — no blossom — 
9eed» one^ mostly beardless 

bS 
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Species I. Turf Club'rush^ S. Caespitosus 
Turl'y heaths, very common, Drumloch. 
Root fibrous, tufted. Culiris or stems, 
roundy straited, sheathed at the base with 
numerous scales from 3 to 6 inches high. 
Spike of flowers, small, egg-shaped, at the 
top of the culm, reddish brown, — the outer 
glumes or husks are largest^ and have the 
apex or summit leajlike or foliaceous. The 
fruit is eliptical and surrounded by about 
6 bristles. This species is excessively com- 
mon, frequently forming almost llie. entire 
turf of moist barren moors. It is sometimes 
the principal food of sheep and cattle in the 
Highlands. 

Species IL Marsh Cluh-rush^ S. Palustris. 
Sides of streams, and in Marsjies, common. 
On the Clyde below Uddingston. On the 
Avon above Ross bridge. On the Calder 
below Coursington bridge. Culms or stalks, 
entirely without leaves, rounded, spong}', 
very soft, many from the same creeping 
root, 6 — 12 inclies high — the sheaths at the 
base are leajless^ entire, coloured, the lowest 
ones reddish and shorter. Spike of flowers 
almost oblong, brownish, many-flowered, 
neatly imbricated, the glumes being all 
nearly, tqual in size. This species has two 
stigmas tlie former has three. 

Species III. Floating Club-rush. S. 
Fluitans. In lochs and stagnant waters^ 
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rare. Wrangham loch, near Ilolytowii. 
Culni) weak, floating, flaccid, leafy 6 — 12 
inches long. Leaves linear, sliort, floating, 
sheathing, and thus concealing the whole 
stem. Spikes of flowers, soiitatj/, terminal^ 
small, green or pale, 2 — 4 flowered. Husks 
greenish with a whitish margin. Stigmas 
2. August 

Species IV. Least Club-rush, S. Setaceus. 
Moist gravelly places, not common. Clink- 
ert-hill Ilutherglen. Reservoir Shotts. 
Plants tufted. Culms, many, 2 — 5 inches 
high, rather stiff, bristlelike, slender un- 
branched. leaves 1 or 2 with sheathing 
bases. Spikelets of flowers two together, 
terminal, apparently lateral, ovate, variega- 
ted with while green and purple. The 
iovolure is one leaved, awlshaped, green, 
dilated at the base, and seems to be an 
actual elongation of the culm, giving to the 
flowers a lateral appearance. 

Species V. Wood Club-rush. S. Sylvati- 

cus. Water sides and damp woods. A 

scarce plant, but common about Hamilton. 

Woods at Bothwell. Clyde below Udding- 

ston. Avon above Ross bridge. Lead at 

the camp bleachfield. Culm single, th7^ee 

sidedj leafy, 2 — 3 feet high, hollow at the 

top. Leaves broad, acute, shining, ribbed, 

reaching beyond the stem. Cyme of flowers 

spreading, repeatedly compound; tlie divi- 
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sions various in their direction, and having 
at the base of each a lance- shaped leaf or 
bractea. Spikelets small, ovate, greenish, 
somewhat clustered. It flowers in July. 

Genus VI. Cotton Grass, Eriophorum. 
This genus consists of bog plants The 
glumes are chaffy and imbricated on every 
side. The seed is surrounded with very 
long white cotton or wool. 

Species I. Sheathed Cottofi'grasSj E. Vagi- 
natum. In bogs dnd cold barren situations. 
Bog between Boghead and Chapelton. 
Plant densly tufted. Culms or stalks erect, 
smooth, with 3 or 4 joints, roundish below, 
three-cornered above^ sheathed^ the upper- 
most sheath blunt and leafless. Root leaves 
sharp, pointed, streaked on two sides, convex 
on one side, flat on two sides. Stem leaves 
less sharp, upper one with a remarkable 
inflated sheath, purple at the base. It pro- 
duces only one egg-shaped spike or head of 
flowers on each stalk, which in this, as in 
all the other species, is rendered remarkable 
when in fruit, from the abundance of the 
long silky hairs which spring from the base 
of the seeds, and makes the whole resemble 
a tuft of the finest white silk or cotton. 
April to June. 

Species II. Narrowleaved Cotton-grass^ 
£. Angustifolium. Turf bogs, common* 
Moors between Newhouse and Shotts, &c 
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Distinguished from the above by having 
many heads of flowers. Plant tufted. Stem 
from 9 inches to a foot or more in heiixlit, 
indistinctly three-edged, upright, sniootl), 
with two joints projecting a little, covered 
throughout its whole length with the sheaths 
of the leaves. Leaves li?iea?\ chaiuicllcd^ 
slender, accutely keeled, edge smooth. 
Spikes of flowers 3 — .5, egg-shaped, on 
smooth flowerstalks, which are never divided 
nor branched. This plant is larger than 
the former, the involucre longer, and the 
husks more acute. The root is perennial, 
creeping. In May and June the mosses are 
often white all over with this most abundant 
species. 

Genus VII. Matgrass or Bent, Nar^ 
dvs. A Grass with only one style. It lias 
no calyx. Blossom with two valves or 
chafis. 

Species I. Common Bent^ N. Stricta. 

On moors and in barren pastures, frequent. 

Root perennial. Culms or stalks 3 — 9 

inches high, wiry, smooth, twice the length 

at the time the seed is ripe, of what they are 

at the time of flowering. Leaves from the 

root, bristleshaped, rigid, closely tufted. 

Spike of flowers slender, erect, one rowed, 

all pointing one ijoay ; before flowering 

pressed close to the spike-stalk, which has 

small excavations to receive the florets^ 
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afterwards spreading out. June. Owing 
to the extreme hard and wiry nature of the 
foliage, this grass is not relished by cattle. 

OiiDER 11. Two StyIaEs, Digyuia. The 
Class and Order Triandria Digynia are 
quite natural, comprehending nearly all the 
grasses. However numerous or distinct 
from each other these may be, they gener- 
ally agree in the following particulars, which 
form when taken together the natural char- 
acters of this tribe. The calyx is a glume 
or chaff, in most species, one larger, gibbous 
or bellied, the other smaller and flat The 
corolla or blossom is also a two valved cha£^ 
and is accompanied, by a small, superior^ 
two leaved nectary of an oblong form, but 
it requires very good eyes, or a glass to 
discover it. The stamens are three in num- 
ber, and have their slender capillary fila- 
ments or stalks, tipped with large, oblong, 
double anthers, easily perceptible, which 
play about freely on. the slightest motion. 
There are two pistils, reflected or turned 
back, which have stigmas resembling little 
feathers. Their simple, straight, unbranch- 
ed stalk, hollow and jointed, commonly 
called a straw, with long, narrow, tapering 
leaves, placed at each joint or knob of the 
stalk, and sheathing or enclosing it, together 
with the fibrous roots, something uke a 
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bundle of strings, at once distinguish the 
grasses from all other plants. 

Section L Grasses which have only one 
flower in each calyx. 

GSNUS I. FOX-TAIL-GRASS, AlopeCUTUS. 

The calyx has two valves or pieces, — one 
blossom, — ^and the blossom only one valve, 
which is simple at the tip, awned at the 
base. 

Species I. Meadow Foxtail-grass^ A. Pra- 
tensis. In meadows and pastures, very 
common. About Wood hall, abundant. 
Culms or straws from one to two or three 
feet high, erects smooth^ leafy. Leaves, broad 
long with smooth sheaths, and a short blunt 
ligule. Spike of flowers one or two inches 
long, cylindrical blunt at the point, yellow- 
ish-green, silky with silvery hairs arising 
irom the chaffs of the calyx, which chaffs are 
united at the base. May to July. A most 
valuable grass in agriculture, being superior 
to most others in the three great requisites, 
quantity, quality, and earliness. It is per- 
«mial. 

Species II. Kneed Foxtail grass, A. Gen- 
iculatus. Ponds and moist places, common. 
Ditch between Chatelherault and the deer 
Park. By the foot path between Hamilton 
and Bothwell bridge. Root perennial. Culm 
or straw from half a foot, to a foot or more 
long, floating, or prostrate on the damp %o^i 
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bent or kneed at the jointSi the appermost 
one with a swolen sheath. Panicle of flow- 
ers spike-likei cylindrical blunt^ somewhat 
wooly. Awn twice as long as the corolla, 
— the tip of the corolla minutely notched. 
June and July. 

Genus II. Cats-tail-grass, Phleum. 
The calyx has two valves, valves nearly 
equal, furnished with white straight hairs 
on the back and terminating with two dag- 
ger-like points. The corolla is included in 
the calyx — it has also two valves or pieces, 
but no awn. 

Species I. Meadow Catstail or Timothy 
GrasSf P. Practense. Meadows and pas- 
tures, common. About Raith. Root per- 
ennial. Culm or straw 1 — 3 feet high, 
leafy, a large portion naked above the upper- 
most leaf. Leaves flat, very acute, rough 
on the upper surface and along the nerve, 
sheathed, the sheath, smooth, streaked. 
Spike of flowers regularly cylindrical, and 
blunt at the top, often purplish ; in young 
plants sometimes 4 or 5 inches long, in old 
plants much shorter. The calyx husks 
have two dagger points, are fringed at the 
back, and are longer than the awn — June 
and July. Much recommended about 30 
years ago, under the quaint appellation of 
Timothy Grass, which it is said to have 
acquired from Mr Timothy Hanson, who 
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first brought the seeds of it from New York 
to Carolina. 

Genus II. Canary Grass, Phalaris. 
Calyx of two rather unequal valves, which 
are keeled, and contain a double corolla. 
The seeds — see canary seed — ^are covered 
by the corolla like a crust. 

Species I. Canary Grass, P. Canarien- 
sis. Road sides, ruins, also cultivated. 
Sandy fields at Tollcross. • By the rocks at 
Jerviston, below Coursington bridge. Root 
annual. Culms many, from a foot to eigh- 
teen inches in height, smooth, with brown 
joints. Leaves broad, flat, lance-shaped, 
soft, sheathed, white at the edges. Panicle 
of flowers, large, handsome, forming an 
obtuse, egg-shaped spike. The husks of the 
I calyx are boat-shaped^ streaked with green 
lines, — keel remarkably deep and acute — 
apex or tip quite entire. The blossom has 
4 valves — outer smooth — inner with numer- 
ous soft hairs. June and July. Seed used 
as seed for singing birds. The cultivation 
of this grass is* chiefly confined to the isle of 
Thanet, where it is esteemed a profitable 
crop. 

Species II. Reed Canaty Grass. P. Arun- 
dinacea. Bogs and river sides, common. 
Marshy places by the carriage way leading 
to Cadzow Castle. The variety Arundo 
Colorata — Gardiners Garters, grows ^bvxvi- 
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dantly on an islet in the bottom of the bum 
above Whistleberry. Roots in tufts, creep- 
ing, jointed. Culms or straws from two to 
six feet in height, strong, knots smooth. 
Leaves very broad, flat, harsh, taper pointed, 
striated, with a long sheathing base and a 
very short stipule. Panicle of flowers wp- 
rtght^ with spreading branches, branches 
rough, the florets facing one way, crowded, 
mostly tinged with pink or purple. The 
outer corolla consists of two very minute 
hairy valves. July and August. In a 
marshy place below Clyde bridge, this grass 
sometimes grows to the height of 8 and 9 
feet. 

Genus IV. Millet Grass, Milium. 
Calyx 2 valved, one flowered, valves nearly 
equal, larger than the corolla, bellied. The 
stigmas ar6 covered with numerous soft 
hairs. 

Species I. Loose Millet Grass^ M. Efiu- 
sum. In Moist Woods. Common in 
Hamilton wood. On the banks of Cadzow 
burn, and Barncluith burn. Roots rather 
creeping, perennial. Straws generally ris- 
ing to three or four feet in height, with about 
four joints, erect, smooth, leafy. Leaves 
broad, dark green, smooth, thin, and weak, 
with a roughish margin. Panicle of flowers 
from four inches to a foot in length, very 
elegant, diffuse^ laxy delicate* reduncles 
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naked below, far up becoming reflexed. 
Pedicles thickened. Husks of the calyx 
small, green, nearly smooth. It flowers in 
May. 

Genus V. Bent Grass, Agrostis. Ca- 
lyx one flowered, two valved, spear shaped, 
acute, generally rough on the keel; corolla 
two valved, shorter than the calyx, slightly 
hairy, at the base — summits of the styles 
hairy — seed free. 

Species I. Brown Bent-grassy A. Canina. 
Fields and heathy places, very common. 
By the Dukes railway. Earnock moor. 
Root perennial. Culms or straws one or 
two feet high, prostrate^ somewhat branched. 
Leaves linaer, narrow, rough on bothsides. 
Panicle of flowers, erect, lax, the branches 
welong^ slender y between erect and spreading. 
The husks of the calyx are somewhat 
j unequal, lance-shaped, rough at the back, 
purplish. Valves of the corolla very unequal, 
(not single) the one very minute, the other 
striated with four nerves ; from below the 
middle arises an awn about twice the length 
of the valve. June and July. 

Species II. Fine Bent-Grass, A. Vulgaris. 
In meadows and pastures and on banks 
common. Orbiston. Fairhrll &c. Root 
creeping. Culm 1 or 2 feet high. Leaves 
shortish, lower ones smooth, upper ones 
rough. Panicle of flowers purplish) live. 

f8 
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rachis or stalk to which the flowers are 
mediately attatched is smooth, the branc 
iunl branchlets roughish. Husks of 
calyx with a white margin, smooth, shini 
roui>h at the back. Valves of the cor 
tliiii, delicate, unequal, the outer one y 
three nerves. The ligule /. e. the leaf- 
shrunken appendange inserted at the I 
of the leaf where it begins to clasp thest 
is extremely shorl and truncated, June ; 
July. 

Species III. Marsh Bent-grass, A. Alb 
Stolonifera. Fields and road sides. Di 
in Carmile wood. About Cohness i 
Cumbusnethan Manse. Plant stouter tl 
the last and generally larger. Culms 
cending, often rooting at the base and se 
ing out runners. Panicle rather contrac) 
pale green or purplish, branches hisj 
branchlets spreadi?ig. The outer valve 
the corolla has Jive nerves, and as m; 
teeth, the inner one is faintly 2 or 3 ner 
at the base, nearly entire and obtuse at 
extremity. July. The famous florin gi 
of Dr Richardson and the Irish agricu 
rists. Cultiavted by Sir J. Stewart at C 
iiess. See Dr Hookers remarks on 
plant, Flora Scotica page 26. 

Section II. Grasses which have a ca 
with two flowers. 

Genus VI. Hair Grass, Aira. Ca 
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two valved, two flowered, without any rudi- 
ment of a third floret ; corolla two valved, 
outer valved awned, the awn arising from 
the back, a little above the base — seldom 
awnless. Seed free« 

Species I. Crested Hair-grass, A. Cristata. 
Mountainous pastures and rocky places* 
South Hall, avondale. Abundant at Jer- 
viston. Perennial, tufted. Culms 6 to 8 
inches high, round, straited, a little pubes- 
cent towards the top, erect from the lower 
joint upwards, under that decumbent. 
Leaves, linear, acute, flat, roughish at the 
margin and ciliated. Panicle spiked, cylin- 
drical, but tapering on each side — spike 
stalk pubescent, but smooth towards the top. 
The awnless flowers are longer than the 
I sharp pointed husks of the calyx. June 
and July. 

Species II. Turfy Hair-grass, A. Ccepitoso. 

In meadows, fields and woods, abundant. 

WhiteiQOSs Kilbride. Ditches by the road 

side between Hamilton and Holytown &c. 

Root fibrous, perennial. Culms from a 

foot and a half to three feet high, leafy, with 

a long naked space above the last leaf. 

Leaves long, linear, narrow, flat, — those 

from the root forming dense tufts, so sharp 

at the edges as to cut the finger when passed 

between them. Pannicle large diffuse 

scabrous, of a fine purple silky appeatauc^. 

f3 
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Florets about the length of the calyx, abrupt, 
Jiairy at the base, — one of them on a hairy 
stalk; awn shorty from the bottom of the 
valve. July and August 

Species III. Zig-zag Hair-grass^ A. Flex- 
uosa. Moors and barren pastures. Cath- 
kin hills. Maxwelltoun Kilbride, Devon- 
hill &c. Culm or straw, erect, 12 — 18 
inches high, naked except at the base, 
mostly purplish, with one joint or knot near 
the bottom. Leaves bristle-shaped forming 
with the culms dense tufts, often covering 
moorish pasture to a great extent. Panicle 
diffuse^ triple-forked, with wavy zig-zag 
branches, — before the time of flowering 
two flowered, rarely three. Blossom wooly 
at the base, about the length of the calyx; 
awn knee-bent, from the middle of the outer 
valve, longer than the calyx. July. 

Species IV. Silver Hair-gt asSy A. Caryo- 
phyllea. Gravelly hills and waste places. 
Scotstoun in the parish of Rutherglen. 
Cathkin hills. Karbent Avondale. Root 
perennial. Culms branched at bottom, 
leafy, 3 — 8 inches high. Leaves bristle' 
s/iapedy few, short, the root ones quickly 
withering ; sheaths slightly straited. Pani- 
cle three forked, divaricating : florets silvery 
grey, scared]/ wooly at the base, shorter than 
the calyx, awn inserted below the middle, 
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jointed, longer than the calyx. June and 
July. 

Species V. Early Hair-grass, A. Praecox. 
Sandy hilly, pastures, wall tops. Pastures 
about Chatelherault. Wall top at the old 
oaks &c. Root annual. Culm erect, 3 
inches high, very smooth, pale green. 
Leaves bristle-shaped, short, the stem ones 
with inflated, angular, smooth sheathes. 
Panicle or spike, few flowered, pale silvery 
green. Valves of the corolla, acute, with a 
bifid point, the awn arising from near the 
hose, and longer than the calyx. May and 
June. This species has a sweet taste, and 
cattle are very fond of it 

Genus VII. Melic-grass, Melica. Ca- 
lyx two valved, two flowered, with the rudi- 
ment of one or two florets, that are abortive 
and placed between the others ; corolla two 
valved awnless. Seed covered by the har- 
dened corolla. 

Species I. One-jlcmered Melic^grass M. 
Uniflora. In woods In the woods Ham- 
ilton, Blantyre, and Bothwell. By a walk 
leading (down a glen) from Bothwell Castle 
to the cottage. On the Avon above Barn- 
cluith. Root perennial Culm simple, a 
foot or more in height, very smooth, leafy, 
slender. Leaves flat, thin, light green. 
Panicle branchy, slightly drooping, one 
sided, few Jlowered^ Spikelets egg'shayed^ 
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erect, purple brown, long footstalked, witli 
one perfect floret. June and July. The 
delicacy and striking colour of the panicle, 
joined to its place of growth in woods, 
readily distinguish this from all other 
grasses. 

Species II. Purple Melic-grass^ M. Cce- 
rulea. On wet moors and heaths, frequent 
On the moors in Avondale toward^ Muir- 
Kirk. Root perennial, thick, whitish, 
twisted. Culms from six inches to two feet 
high, numerous, rigid, glabrous, bulbous at 
the base, with one joint Leaves linear, 
accuminated, roughish, channelled, all 
springing from the base, or from the single 
joint immediately above it Panicle close, 
erectj compound, from 2 — 8 inches long, 
spikelets 3 seldom 4-flowering, of a green 
or purple, or of a green violet, and purple 
colour, varying. A pedicle knobed at the 
end rises from betwixt the florets. Anthers 
of a beautiful purplish-blue colour, pistil 
purple. August. The fishermen in the 
isle of Sky make ropes for their nets of this 
grass. 

• Genus VIII. Soft Grass, Holcus. 
Calyx two valved, two flowered, seldom 
three, awnless ; corolla two valved, exterior 
valve awned, interior valve awnless, least — 
the flowers with pistib only, on footstalk^ 
destitute of the inner husks. Seed free. 
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Species I. Wooly Soft-grass^ H. Lanatus. 
Meadows, pastures, and woods, very com- 
mon. Root fibrous, perennial, not creeping. 
Culms or straws from one to two feet high, 
leafy above, erect, downy with three or four 
joints. Leaves in dense tufts, broad, soft, 
downy on both sides. Panicle erect, about 
3 inches long, lax, soft, generally of a red- 
dish purple colour, tinged with green, or, 
when growing under the shade of trees, of a 
whitish green colour^— branches erect before 
flowering, afterwards spreading. The calyx 
is downy or voooly — the lower floret with 
both stamens and pistils is awnless, the upper 
one with pistils only, has an arched awn, 
which is hid in the calyx. June and July. 
The velvet like softness of the whole plant 
and the redness of the opening panicle 
render this grass very conspicuous. Haller 
speaks highly of it as food for cattle, but it 
is not at all esteemed in this part of the 
country. This is, I believe, the Yorkshire 
fog of Agriculturists. 

Species II. Creeping Soft-grass^ H. Mol- 
lis. In shady places and the roots of 
hedges, not uncommon. Sides of the woods 
at Jerviston &c. Roots perennial, creeping, 
long Stem 1 — 2 feet high, ascending (soli- 
tary, smooth, the knots pubescent) Leaves 
linear-lanceolate, acute — narrower, softer, 
growing more distinct from each other^ and 
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like the whole plant but slightly pubesceDt 
compared with the abpve species. Panicle 
erect, broad for its length — more scanty 
than in the H. Lanatus, and always of a 
pale whitish green colour. Cal^x panly 
naked, — lower florets perfect, awnless, upper 
with a sharply bent awn which reaches 
beyond the calyx. July. 

Species III. Catlike Soft-grass^ H. 
Avenaceous. In bushy places, road sides, 
and corn fields abundant. Roof composed 
of numerous knots or bulbs, like a string of 
beads, the smaller ones being uppermost 
Culms erect from two to four feet high. 
Leaves dark green, flat, recurved, rather 
harsh. Panicle equally spread, rather con- 
tracted, drooping. Calyx smooth, the husks 
unequal^ — barren floret lowest^ with a 
sharply bent prominent awn, frertile one 
slightly elevated, scarcely awned. July. 
In the works of Linneus Curtis and Host, 
this grass is found under the name of Avena 
Elation It is cultivated in some places 
abroad. 

Section III. Grasses with calyces which 
have many flowers. 

<jENus IX. Quaking-grass, Briza. 
Calyx two valved, many flowered ; flowers 
collected into heart shaped spiklets ; corolla 
two valved, exterior valve the shape and 
size of the calyx husks, inferior valve 
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smaller, flat, roundish. Seed depressed 
growing to the corolla. 

Species I. Common Quaking-grass^ B. 
Media. Woods, fields, and pastures. 
About Airdrie. Barncluith burn near the 
wooden bridge, and at the bottom of a rock 
near the hanging gate. About Jerviston. 
Root fibrous. Culm about 1 foot higli, 
slender, erect, very smooth, naked above. 
Leaves erect, acute, flat, roughish. Panicle 
much branched^ erect, tremtdous^ base naked ; 
branches, slender, purple. Spikelets egg- 
shaped^ about 7-flowered, greenish, three- 
angular. Calyx shorter than the flowers. 
From May to July. Easily discovered by 
the constant shaking of its spikelets. A 
beautiiiil grass. 

Genus X. Meadow-grass, Poa. Calyx 
two valved, many flowered; corolla two 
valved, valves oval, though rather acute, 
awnless ; covered by the corolla, furrowed ; 
panicle more or less branching, or scattered 
— spikelets roundish at the base. 

Species I. Flote Meadxrw-grass^ P. Flui- 
tans. Ditches, ponds, and sides of rivers, 
very common. Dead waters Ross &c. 
Root creeping, perennial, Culm ascending, 
lower joints rooting, 1—3 feet long, smooth, 
succulent, somewhat flaccid. Leaves flat, 
obtuse, broad, the lower ones floating, — the 
sheaths \ovg and smooth, and the V\gv\\v^ 
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deltoid, short. Panicle forming a very long, 
lax spike, spreading out, facing one way, 
Spikelets, linear^ round, close pressed, 8 — 12 
flowered — florets obtuse, seven ribbed, with 
short intermediate ribs at the base. July 
and August. The Manna seed of the shops 
is the seed of this plant The Glyceria 
fluitans of R. Brown. 

Species II. Flat-stalked Meadow-grass^ 
P. Compressa. Walls about the old oaks. 
Root perennial, creeping, consisting of 
downy fibres, thrown out from the lowest 
part of the stem. Culm one foot or more 
high, ascending, compressed^ kneed or jointed 
at the very base, afterwards erect, leafy, 
naked above, striated. Leaves smooth, flat, 
short, acute, in some situations rather glau- 
cus ; sheaths smooth, long, two-edged, 
rather tumid. Panicle not much branched, 
squeezed close, directed one way, — during 
the time of flowering, the branchlets spread 
considerably, but immediately after the dis- 
charge of the Polen, they become again close 
pressed to the main branch. Spikelets 
between oblong and egg-shaped, of from 
5 — 7 blunt florets which are angular, and 
united at their base by a delicate webbed 
substance. July and August. 

Species III. Roughish Meadow-grass, P. 
Trivialis. Fields and paslux^s, abundant. 
Banks at Auchingramoiil. ^oox. jibvo\i&> 
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perenniaL Culms rougkisky rooting at the 
base, decumbent) weak, 1 — 2 feet highy leafy, 
frequently purple. Leaves erect, flat, flaccid, 
sharpish, keeled, rugged, especially under- 
neath and round the edge ; sheaths roughs 
pale green, the ligule long and acute. Pan- 
icle spreading^ spikelets of Mr^^ flowers, the 
outer glumes of which are 5- nerved, and 
webbed at the base. June and July. One 
of our best grasses, both for hay and pasture : 
without it, it is diflicult to form a good mea- 
dow. It is a principal ingredient in that 
uncommonly productive meadow near Salis- 
bury, mentioned by Stillingfleet, and des- 
cribed in die first volume of the Memoirs 
of the Bath agricultural society. 

Species IV. Smooth-stalked Meadow-grass^ 
P. Pratensis. Meadows and pastures, abun- 
dant. With the former. Root creeping^ 
perennial. Culms smooth^ erect, 1 — 2 feet 
high, simple, leafy, firmer than in the above 
species. Leaves obtuse, spreading, all flat, 
$moothy the upper much shorter than the 
sheath ; sheaths smooth, ligule u e. the 
membrane at the bottom of the leaf where 
the sheath begins, very short and blunt, 
Spikelets of about fimr flowers, with the 
outer glumes 5-nerved, webbed at the bnse. 
June and July. Dr Withering informs us^ 
that this grass constitutes a coi\s\iiet«5cJ^^ 
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part of the herbage in the various parts of 
Somereetshire. 

Species V. Annual Meadow-grass^ P. An- 
nua. Fields, pastures and road side«, every 
where. Root fibrcus^ annual, remarkiibly 
full of fibres. Stalk ascending, from 6 to 9 
inches long, leafy, smooth, oblique^ slightly 
compt'essed^ branching at the base, and root- 
ing at the joints. Leaves two- rowed, 
spreading, flat, flaccid, blunt, sheathing, — 
sheaths light green, compressed, — ligule 
obloDg, acute. Panicle erect, smooth, one 
sidedf pale green. Spikelets between cjblong 
and egg-shaped, of about five flowers wlHch 
are a little remote, 5-ribbed, destitute of web, 
variegated with green anti white, rarely 
reddish. The most common of our British 
grasses, occurring almost every where in 
meadows, pastures, gardens, by the sides of 
paths, and on walls ; flowering all the sum- 
mer, and even in the winter if thei weather 
be mild. 

Species VI. Wood Meadow-grass^ P. Ne- 
moralis. Woods and shady places, frequent* 
Root slightly creeping, tufted. Stalks weak 
slender, upright, a foot and a half high, 
slightly compressed, striated, smooth. Leaves 
slender, flat, plaited at bottom. Panicle long, 
slender, few flowered, drooping. Spikelets 
Jance-shaped^ two or three flowered, pale 
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green, not very numerous. The sheatlis of 
the leaves are smooth. June nnd July. 

Species VII. Decumbent Mcatknihgrasif, 
P. Decunibens. Dry mountain pastures. 
Wesi Quarry Rutherglen. Marsh beyond 
Possil. Hoot somewhat creeping. Culms 
decumbent, from ten to eighteen inches 
long — r<K)t leaves flat, hairy on the upper 
surface, especially at tlie base — stem leaves 
shorter, — sheaths villose towards the top, a 
little compressed, striated — the place of the 
sheath scale is supplied with a row of short 
hairs. Panicle very simple, little branches 
alternate^ simple, shortest one 1 flowered, 
longest one 2 flowered ; flowers from three 
to four, the terminating one always sterile. 
July. 

Genus XI. Fescue-orass, Festuca. 
The calyx valves are opposite, unequal: 
the corolla two valved, valves lance-shaped, 
the exterior one accuminate« awned. 

. Species I. Sheep* s Fescue-grass^ F. Ovina. 
Abundant in dry elevated pastures. At 
Chatelherault. Root fibrous, in tufts, per- 
ennial. Stalk 4—8 inches high, four cor- 
nered upwards^ almost naked, with two or 
three coloured joints. Leaves folded, 6r/5- 
tlc'shaprd^those from the root upright, 
glaucous^ much tufted — those on vW sV^jS^l 
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sicie. Panicle spreading, becoming con- 
tracted, directed to one side. Florets, with 
a purple tint, cylindrical^ pointed or awned, 
smooth at the base and at the edges of tl)e 
inner valve. June and July. A poor wiry 
grass. 

Species II. Hard Fescue-grasSy F. Duri- 
uscala. Dry pastures, common. Green 
before Chatelherault, Twice or thrrce the 
«ize of the preceding. Root fibrous, in tufts. 
Stalk round Leaves bristle-like, seagi-een 
— those from the root many, hard, smooth- 
ish — those on the stalk Jlat^ stiff, short ; 
the sheaths are smooth, and the ligule short 
.and browiL Panicfe upright, spreading, 
^cing One-way, green and white. Spikelets 
with about six flowers with short awns — 
the former has only four or five. June. 
All thesegnasses form an admirable pasture 
for sheep; Curtis seems to prefer them 
for gfrass plots — the smoothness and beauty 
of tliose at Chatelherault are chiefly owing 
to KChese grasses. 

Species III. Meado-v Fescue- grass^ F. 

Pfatensis. Moist meadows and pastures, 

common* Root fihrmiSy perennial. Stalks 

many, one to two feet high, glabrous, leafy. 

Leaves spreading, linear, stalk ones rough 

on both sides — sheaths streaked, very 

smooth. Panicle nearly uprv^x^ braucKerf^ 

iprea fing^ Jturned to one s\de \ \V\^\ix«w^c^vi 
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mostly simple, rougli. Spikelets linear^ 
compressed, not numerous — florets numef- 
0US9 cylindrical, obscurely ribbed. June 
and July. Mr Curtis, who has cultivated 
this grass, recommends it among the six 
grasses, which he prefers before all others, 
and particularly for laud either moist or 
moderately dry. 

Species IV. Tall Fescue-grass^ F. Elation 
Moist meadows and banks of streams. It 
greatly resembles the above species. Root 
creeping, perennial. Stalks erect, firnj, leafy, 
3 or 4 leet high. Leaves broader and longer 
than in the preceding species, smooth, the 
margin roughish. Panicle large, spreading, 
driHipinji^ a litlle ; spikelets many flowered, 
eng-lancc^shaped', acute, slightly flattened; 
florets cylindrical, scarcely ribbed. June 
nnd July. This grass is conspicuous by the 
breadth of its leaves, the height of its stems, 
and the diooping of its Panicle, at least 
before it flowers. 

Species V. Giant Fescue-grass^ F. Gigan- 
tea. Damp wooils and hedges. Hedge 
between Rutherglen and Farme. Jerviston 
i by the red walk. By the Duke's Railway 
^ &c. Root fibrous, perennial. Stalk 8 — 4 
feet high, firm, smooth, glabrous, Wof"^* 
Leaves nerreJ, s word- shaped, ^trci, «.i'c\Q»v 
' and a half long^ rough above aivi «X >^^ 
margin, somewluit shimnst beneavXw «:^'»- 
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nodding, — sheaths long, st raited, mostly 
tinged with a little purple at the base — ligule 
short, of a brown or russet colour. Panicle 
large, loose, drooping towards one sid«; 
spikelets/?a^/^n^//, egg-shaped or oblong, 3 — 
6 flowered ; husks of the calyx verj^ unequal, 
acute, largest with 3 ribs — flowers shorter 
than the awn. July and August. This 
has the habit of a Bromus, but is placed by 
Smith among the Festucae on account of 
the absence of the fringe to the inner valve 
of the blossom. 

Species VL Spiked Fescue- grass^ F. Loli- 
acea. Moist pastures, rare. At Darngaber. 
Root Jiirrous^ perennial. Stalk 1 — 2 feet 
high, smooth and leafy. Leaves flat. 
Spike two- rowed, long, rather drooping, 
the spikestalk angular, rough; spikelets 
nearly sessile, linear-oblong; florets cylinr 
dricnly awnless, pointed, with live slight ribs 
at the top. June and July. Very much 
resembling rye-grass, but distinguished from 
it by having a calyx of two valves, and its 
spikelets arranged in a diflerent manner. 
In the rye-grass, the spikelets stand facing 
the spike stalk, but in the darnel-like fescue, 
they stand with their backs towards it. 

Genus XII. Brome Grass, Bromus. 
The blossom of this genus has two husks 
or valves which are lance-shaped — the 
exterior or outer valve is obtuse, two point- 
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ed, putting out an awn below (lie tip or 
extremity — the inner valve is surrounded 
with a fringe. 

Species L Soft Brome-grasSf B. Mollis. 
Meadows, pastures, and roadsides, very 
common. Top of a garden wall Black's 
Well road &c. Root biennial, fibrous. 
Stalk erect, a foot or more high. Leaves 
acute, dark green, very sqfl and dotmij/. 
Panicle of flowers 2 — 3 inches long, stand- 
ing nearly erect, contracted — spikelets oval 
and oblong, a little compressed, covered 
with down ; flowers tiled — outer husk of the 
blossom divided at top — awn straight, about 
the length of the husk. June. This is the 
goose-grass of the country people. It is 
often found among hay. Easily distinguish- 
ed by the oblong figure of the spikelets, and 
the downy hairs which cover them. 

Species II. Rough Brume-grass^ B. Asper. 
Hedges and moist woods, abundaht. In 
Hamilton wood, about Murdiston, Jerviston 
tec Root biennial, stalk with blackish 
knots, four to six feet high, very rough with 
hairs, smooth upwards. Leaves broad, uni- 
form, the lower ones hairy. Panicle of 
flowers branched, drooping, scabrous ; spike- 
lets lance-shaped, roundish, about 8 or 9 
flowered ; florets remote, haiti/j longer than 
the straight awn. June and July. Amongst 
the tallest of our grasses, often exceedvtv^ 
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six feet in height It appears to be too 
coarse a grass to be. cultivated for cattle. 

Species III, Barren Bromegrais, B- Ste- 
rilis. Fields and hedges, frequent In the 
hedge between Rutherglen and Farme. 
Roots of hedges between Hamilton and the 
old Avon Bridge. Root fibrous, annual. 
Stalk about two feet high, upright, smooth* 
Leaves flaccid, soft, downy^ (hairy at bot- 
tom.) Flower panicle very large, spread- 
ing, drooping at top, scaixely branched, 
Spikelets linear lanceolate^ naked, varying 
from a green to a purple colour; florets 
about seven, lance-shaped, compressed^ 
seven-ribbed^ fiDTOwed^ rather remote— awn 
straight, longer than the husks. June, July. 
A common but highly elegant grass; re- 
markable for its long, narrow, nmch awnedf 
and drooping spikelets. 

Species IV. Field Brome^grass^ B. Ar- 

vensis. Cornflelds. Between Dalbeth and 

Clyde Iron works. Root fibrous, annual. 

Stalk from two to three feet in height, erect. 

Leaves spreading, slightly downy. Panicle 

upright, spreading, slightly branched — 

peduncle branched — spikelets lance'shapedf 

compressed ; florets tiledt depressed, sm(X)th- 

jsh, with two ribs on each side — awn straightf 

sAar/er than the flovrers. T\v^ «^\V^W\& are 

generally greenish on tisie xx^^v ^\^^%Kik 
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of a purplish brown on the other, June^ 
July. 

Species V. Wood Bromc-grasSf B. Syl- 
vBticus. Woods and hedges, common. 
Wood about Chatelherault. At Jerviston, 
abundant. Boots in tufts, perennial. Stalk 
with purple joints, erect, 1 — 3 feet high, 
very smootli. Leaves flat, upright, rough, 
Very hairy. Spike of flowers facing one 
wiiy, long, slightly drooping — spikelets dis' 
tani^ somewhat erect, awned, awns longer 
than the husks. The outer valve of the 
blossom is three- ribbed. July. 

Genus XIII. Beed Grass, Arundo. 
In this family the calyx is one flowered — in 
the following species, many flowered — two 
valved. The blossoms have a quantity of 
long wool or hair arising from their base, 
by which this genus is at once recognized. 

Species I. Common Reedy A. Fhragmites. 
Very common by the sides of rivers, in 
ditches, and standing waters. In the dead 
waters at AUington and Ross, abundant 
Osier strips on the roadside between Ham- 
ilton and Bellshill. Root creeping, peren- 
nial. Stalk six or seven feet high, strong, 
very leafy, with numerous joints. Leaves 
spreading, sea-green beneath, smooth — 
sheaths smooth, ligule very short Pauvcle 
loose, large, rather erect, puTp\e\iTO>«w^ 
rerjr handsome — spikelets upT\gyvX, Jvo€- 
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Jlamered, The longer husk of the calyx is 
three nerved — the florets are girt at bottom 
with a large tuft of white silky hairs. July. 
The heads or panicles dye woollen green. 
The stalks were formerly used for making 
weaver's pirns : the inner membrane of the 
stalk forms a very sensible hygrometer. 

Genus XIV. Cock's Foot-Grass, Dae- 
tylis. Valves of the calyx unequal, tht 
larger one keeled — corolla two valved, innei 
valve folded, two- ribbed, awnless. 

Species I. Balled Cock's-J'oot'grasSf T), 
Glomerata. In meadows, hedges, anc: 
waste places, abundant. Road side betweer 
Ross Bridge and Ross House. Root per- 
ennial, fibrous, tufted. Stalk erect, 1 — I 
feet high, Arm, rough, having four or fiv< 
smooth purplish knots or joints. Leaves 
acute, dark-green, very rugged on botl 
sides, keeled. Panicle crowded^ very mucl 
branched ; branchlets alternate, very rough 
the lowest remote, horizontal, the longest 
somewhat resembling a cock's spur ; th< 
rest of the panicle, when laid on the hand 
resembling the foof; spikelets in heads o 
dense globular tiiftsj directed to one side 
often coloured, three or four flowered 
The lower valve of the blossom is bristfec 
and nicked belowthe tip, the upper, two-ca 
and toothed. No grass is more commoi 
tAan this. It is a rough coarse ^t as^^ t^\!bke 
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early, flowering from June to August. It 
has been extensively cultivated by Mr Coke 
of Norfolk. The seed was first collected in 
any considerable bulk, by Rogers Parker 
Esqr. and by Messrs. Gibbs, seedsmen. 

Genus XV. Dog's-Tail Grass, Cynos" 
urus. Calyx two valved, 2 — 5 flowered, 
accompanied by little floral leaves (the invo- 
lucre or receptacle) deeply divided into awl- 
shaped segments like a double toothed comb. 
The corolla i$ two valved ; outer concave 
longer ; inner flat awnless. 

Species I. Crested DogS'taihgrass^ C. 
Cristatus. Abundant in dry pastures, flow- 
ering in July. Field at the Wood Yett. 
Roots in tuns, perennial. Stalks about a 
foot high, very-smooth, tough, having three 
or four joints, naked above. Leaves smooth, 
narrow, linear ^ acute — sheaths round, quite 
smooth — ^ligule short. Spike of flowers 
linear, blunt, stifl*, and straight, with a sort 
of furrow running from top to bottom; 
florets all facing one way — the smaller valve 
ending in two points, the larger in a short 
awn. The husks generally contain three 
flowers. At the base of each spikelet is a 
rough greenish leaflet, which is beautifully 
cut into linear divisions like the teeth of a 
comb. This grass is the Windle-straw of 
the Scotch. The stalks are \a\vi8XA^^ ^ox 
the manufacture of straw bouueVs. T\\^ 
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seed, which is of a reddish yellow, in some 
instances passes under the name of golden 
grass* 

Genus XVI. Rye-grass or Darnel^ 
Lolium. This grass is sufficiently designated 
by the calyx which has only one leaf which 
is fixed to the stalk, and many flowers. 

Species I. Common Rye^grass^ L. Perenne. 
Abundant in fields, and by waysides. Of 
this well known grass, it will be necessary 
to give only the specific character. Root 
perennial. Spike awnless; calyx shorter 
than the spikelets ; florets lance-shaped. 
This species was probably selected for cul- 
tivatioil because it is common, and the ;$q^s 
are easily collected. It appears to have 
been used for this purpose previous to the 
year 1677. The varieties are very numer- 
ous — of these Mr Whitworth made a col- 
lection, which in 1822 amounted to the 
surprising number of sixty. The best 
varieties at present are : Pacy's ray-grass ; 
Russell's grass ; Whitworth's grass ; Stick- 
ney's grass ; Dixon's grass ; Rack's grass 
&c. It is called ^ay-grass from ivraie^ the 
name given to Lolium Temulentum by the 
French, who call this fausse ivraie. 

Genus XVII. Wheat Grass, Triticum. 
The calyx of this genus is twa valved, solir 
tary, many flowered. TVift ^^^<^ ^talk is 
''gzag and tootheiL 
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Species I. Creeping Wheat-grass^ or 
CoiicA'-grasSf T. Repens. Too common in 
all kinds of cultivated ground, flowering in 
summer and autumn. Roots creeping, rapid 
in growth, perennial. Stalk 2 — 3 feet high, 
slender, leafy, erect Leaves flat, spread- 
ing very much, nearly one-rowed, rough on 
the upper surface and edge, green except 
in the maritime variety. Spike nearly up- . 
right, two or three inches long, flat, com- 

Ksed of numerous spikelets, often more or 
;s awned. The calyces are five flowered, 
awl-shaped, . many nerved — florets accumi- 
nate. The round, smooth, strinted stalks 
have five or six joints, which are often tinged 
'with red. The swe(St root is used as food 
for JforSes in many countries — medicinally 
Is a demulcent and aperient — has also been 
proposed as a saccharine matter for brewing; 
but being a troublesome weed in gardens is 
mostly burned. Leaves eaten by dogs as 
an enietic, probably acting mechanically. 

Species IL Bearded Wheat-grasSy T. 
Caninum. Woods and hedges, occasionally. 
About Skellyton. Root fibrous^ not creep- 
ing, perennial. Stalk 2 or 3 feet high. 
Leaves plain, ribbed, rough on both sides. 
The calyx is pointed, about 5 nerved and 
four-flowered. The fibrous insVeaA o^ ^^ 
creeping root, the iong putpWsVi awn^, «i:^^ 
the longer and more slender AoNvet ^v^^*^ 

H 
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are tlie most obvious marks of distinction 
between this and the former species. 

Ordek III. Trigynia /. e. three pistils in 
each flower alonn; with the tliree stamens. 

Genus XVIII. Blinks, Monticu Calyx 
two-leaved — blossoms of i»ne petal, seed- 
vessel three valved and three-seeded. 

Species I. Water blinks^ M. Fontana. 
Springy and wet places, occasionally. In 
a small spring on Barncluith green. 
June and July. Plant from 1 — 4 inches 
long, generally of a pale, and often yellowish 
green — succulent. The numerous stems 
spread on the ground, sometimes striking 
root, are of a reddish colour, and much 
branched and jointed. The leaves are of a 
pale green colour, smooth, opposite, and 
spathula shaped. The flowers are very 
small, white, usually appearing in a half 
opened state, whence the English name 
Blinks — but when the sun shines on them 
ihey expand. 
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CLASS IV. 



THIS CLASS COMPREHENDS ALL THOSE 
PLANTS WHICH HAVE FOUR STAMENS 
(tETRANDRIa) all of EgUAL LENGTH. 
ORDER FIKST, ONE PISTIL, MONOGYNIA. 
THE GENERA ARE. 

Genus I. Teasel, Dipsacus. Involu- 
cre many leaved ; calyx, double, — outer 
very minute, angular — inner, pedicelled, 
cup- shaped. Receptacle chaffy, chaffs spi- 
nous, longer than the flowers. A genus 
with great rough heads of flowers resembling 
a bottle brush. 

Species I. FuUer*s Teasel^ D. Fullonum. 
On the Avon immediately above Barncluith. 
A few plants about Craigneth^n Castle. 
In Jidy A strong, angular, prickly plant 
four or five feet high, with leaves meeting 
at the base so a.s to form a sort of cup which 
retains water. The heads of the flowers are 
large, prickly, cylindrical, and have little 
purple blossoms which first make their 
appearance about tlie middle of the heads. 
This species is distinguished ?Tota \J^^\^. 
Syhestns by having its chaffs Jiooked ^V ^\^ 
Up. Heads used to raise the nap oiv iR wf^^s^^ 

u 2 
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doth to bide the interwoven texture. Ex-* 
tensively cultivated in England. 

Genus II. Scabious, Scabiosa. The 
involucre has many leaves; the Calyx is 
double — the outer four toothed, superior, 
Indistinct, contracted above — inner with 
five or many teeth, feathery or bristly^ 
Receptacle chaf]^ or naked. 

Species I. DeviVs-bit Scabious^ S. Succisa. 
In fields and meadows frequent, in July and 
August. Barncluith green. Roalllside near 
Wishaw Distillery &c. A plant one or two 
feet high, bearing globular heads of flowers, 
which are of a violet purple or flesh colour.. 
The stem is leafy, generally of a purplish 
colour, nearly simple or branched above* 
The lower and upper leaves not cut, middle 
ones toothed, never pinnatified — all hairy. 
The flowers which are collected into heads 
which are nearly globular, are cleft into 
four equal segments. Root as it were cut off 
abruptly, or bitten — hence the name Devil's 
bit — This herb dyes yellow and green; 
a strong decoction alterative, leaves •good 
in coughs and other disorders of the lungs. 

Species IL Field Scabious^ S. Arvensis. 

Fields and pastures, in July, not common. 

In a dry sandy field near ToUcross. Fields 

about Uddingston. Field at Silvertonhill, 

abandon L Somew\\at vaVYet vWyv \>c\^ ^vy*^ 

and distinguxsVveOL ^\o\\\ \\. \s^ ws^. 
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radiating flowers /. e, by having larger blos- 
soms, which surround the head of purplish 
flowers, forming a sort of ring. The leaves 
in this species are also pinnntified or winged, 
and the root not bitten, but running deep 
into the soil; The receptacle in this is hairy, 
in" the former, hnneycoinbed. The inner 
florets are pale reddish and have equal seg- 
ments; the larger ones in the ring are pur- 
plish blue, and have unequal segments. 
The stem is branched and luspid. When 
held over a lighted pipe of tobacco, the 
flowers change to a bright green. 

Genus III Sherard, iS^erart/m. Calyx 
with two lobes^ each lobe 2 or 3 toothed ; 
blossom funnel shaped with a long tube and 
a 4-cut margin ; iVuil dry, crowned with 
the calvx. 

Species I Field Sherard, S. Arvensis. .. 

In dry. waste places during the summer. 

About Strathaven and Cambuslang. Hedge 

root at Clyde-side Toll-hou-e A slender, 

rough,, dark green plant, trailing on the 

ground, with little pale blue flowers, and 

whorled leaves — from four to seven inches 

long. Leaves obovate, about 6 in a whirls 

the keel and edge rough. The minute pale 

blue flowers are in sessile umbles, aud V\^n<^ 

an S-)eaved involucre. The rool V\a?i gew- 

eralljr many reddish brown fibres aVXacNx^ 
toit 

u S 
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Genus IV. Bed-Straw, Galium. Calyx 
very small ; corolla flat, rotate or bellshaped, 
4-cleft ; fruit dry, globular, crowned with 
the calyx. All this genus have their leaves 
in whirls. 

Species I. Yellow Bed-straWj G. Verum.. 
Hedges and woodsides, in July and August* 
By the road to the Roman Bridge. 'By the 
Clyde below Dalziel camp &c. A plant 
from 9 — 18 inches high, having numerous 
snnall, narrow, blackish green leaves disposed 
about the stalk like the rowels of a spur, — 
and small yellow flowers growing in great 
tufts on the tops of the stalks, which smell 
like honey. The leaves are 8 in a whirls 
linear, furrowed, rough above, entire. The 
flowering branches are short and many 
flowered. The stalk is angular, whitish^ 
brittle, seldom straight. The root dark 
green, creeping. The French prescribe the 
flowers in hysteric and epiliptic fits. The 
root dyes a fine red, the flowers with alum 
yield a fine yellow, and coagulate milk when 
boiled with it. 

Species II. Crosswort^ G. Cruciatum. In 
woods and hedges, in May, frequent. Car- 
riageway at Chatelherault &c. About the 
size of the last but difiers in having only 4 
leaves in a whirl wh\cVv Bite eg^-shaped, 
hirsute, S-ribbed, ai\d o? «l Vv^X. %\^tav ed^ 
>iir* The stem is ang;a\aT,\vi\T^^\xtiMw3oA 
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at the base and simple above. The flowers 
are 4-cut, yellow, some of them have only 
stamens — the flower stalks are 2-leaved, 

Species III. Marsh Bed-stram^ 6. Palus- 
tre. Watery places, in July. Wrangham 
loch Holyto^. Deadwaters AUanton &c. 
This has a smooth, depressed, 4-sided stem, 
branched above ; leaves mostly rough on the 
edges, 4 or 6 in a whirl, reverse ovate, blunt, 
unequal in size. The flower stalks are um- 
belled, 3-forked, and 3-flowered, with a two 
leaved involucre at the base of each ternate 
division. The blossoms are small, and 
white. 

Species IV. Rock Bed-straw^ G. Saxatile* 
On dry banks and heathy places, in July 
and August, frequent, Barncluith green, 
plentiful. Between Newhouse and Sliotts, 
&c. A small plant, with large roots, pro* 
ducing numerous, ^smooth, angular stems, 
which have many branches, with small white 
flowers, often powdering extensive tracts of 
dry heath with a snowy whiteness. The 
stems are much branched, smooth and pros- 
Irate. The leaves 6 in a whirl, reverse 
ovate, blunt and mucronate. The panicle 
is three forked ; the flowers milky. 

Species V. Great Hedge Bed'Stra*m^ G. 
MoUugo. Woods and hedges, \u AvA^ ^xA 
August, rare. Cartlane craigs noxOci svii^. 
Clfde at Carmyle. On the A.vou >aeX^^«o^ 
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BroonHiill and Avonliolm. A tall pis 
oft^n four feet high. The steins are smool 
ish, weak, angular, branched, thick above t 
joints — branches spreading much. Lea^ 
8 in a whirl, ovate* linear, much spres 
mucronate, edge rough, rather smooi 
The flowers are numerous, white, in pai 
cles — panicles spread, forked, much brunc 
ed. 

Species VI. Northern Bed-straWf < 
Boreale. Banks of Rivers, in July. ( 
the Clyde opposite Ross. On the old dt 
at Dalziel Camp, abundant, at Carmyle 8 
It has four lance-shaped leaves in a wh 
which are smooth and three-ribbed. T 
stems are 12 or 1ft inches high, stout, c 
scurely 4 cornered, branching at the tc 
the lower part smooth, the upper slighl 
hairy. The panicle of flowers is thrc 
forked, the blossoms copious, milk whi 
The fruit is covered with long, soft, whiti 
hairs, slightly incurved ujTwards. 

Species VII. Rough Bed-straw ^G. Aparii 

Hedges and cultivated grounds, abuudai 

Hedges between Hamilton and Barnclui 

&c. A tall, slender, straggling plant, kno> 

by sticking to people's clothes as they tou 

h. It has eight leaves at a joint, roug 

Janceolate, keeled. The sla\Vs av^ ^c^-s 

ond very roagh^ weak, ftacdd, >xYV2\i\^ 

^^pport themselves, — ^ruun\t\g \vp Vtv 

^^cfffes. Tlie flowers are srcvaW •xvd 
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— the seeds grow two together, and, like 
the rest of the plant, are rough with prickles 
pointing backwards. Called Robin-run-a- 
hedge, Goose cleavers, Goose-grass &c» 
This plant is reckoned to purify the blood* 
The expressed juice is used to remove those 
cutaneous eruptions, which are commonly 
though improperly called scorbutic. 

Genus V. Woodruff, Asperula. Calyx 
very small; corolla funnel-shaped, with a 
long tube ; fruit dry, corklike, not crowned 
with the calyx. 

Species I. Sweet Woodruffs A. Odorata. 
In woods and upon the banks of dingles and 
ravines, in May and June, plentifuL By 
the Duke's railway. Banks of the burn at 
Simpsoiiland &c. A plant so well known 
that I give only the specific character. Leaves 
lance-shaped, 7 to 9 in a whorl ; flowers in 
bundles with footstalks; fruit hispid. While 
drying it exhales a pleasant fragrance like 
new mown hay — frequently worn in watch 
cases. 

Genus VI. Plantain, Planiago, Blos- 
som 4-cut, the segments bent back — anthers 
oblong — seed-vessel 2-celled, 2 or many 
seeded. 

Species I. Greater Plantain^ P. Major* 
A comuioii plant in pastures aud wa^ ^Yvi^"^^ 
virfi broad short leaves, and \otig> ^\ei\d«.T^ 
cjliiidricid spikes of seeds. TVie \e»N«8^ 
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(vulgarly called the Jfat/bum-leaf) are 
spread on the ground, egg-shaped^ 7 or 9- 
ribbed, large, toothed or not cut, mostly on 
longisk foot-stalks. The stalk from the 
centre of the spreading leaves 6-12 inches 
high, the lower half is nnked, the upper part 
is a very long cylindrical spike, of inconsid- 
erable flowers of a greenish white colour, 
about 30 or 40 in number. The seeds are 
brown and small, many in the cells of each 
seed-vessel. At the base of each flower is 
a concave bractea. The variety P. rosea 
spicatay with a leafy spike, may be seen in 
the garden of Mr Robert Thomson Grocer 
Hamilton. Leaves applied as a dressing to 
fresh wounds. One of the principal ingre- 
dients in the remedy of the Negro Csesar 
for the bite of the Rattle-snake. Formerly 
reckoned among the most efficacious vulner- 
ary herbs. 

Species II. Ribmort Plantain. Common, 
in pastures, flowering in June and July. 
Field near Beaton's Yett &c. l^iis species 
has lanci-s/iapedy dark green leaves which 
are mostly 5-ribbed, all springing from the 
root. The flower-stalk or scape is angular 
and woolly — the spike oF flowers is not cylin- 
drical but egg shaped. This plant has 
been introduced into culture under the 

name of Rib-grasS) aaagooA^wAtet^^^ws^ . 

Altbouffh prac^icai ift«a ^^^^ '^^ ^ '•""^ 
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esteem, Dr Smith, Dr Withering, and Mr 
Curtis, do not approve of it as a pasture or 
meadow herb. 

Species III. Sea Plantain, P. Maritima. 
Road side at. Gour's Brae-head Avondale, 
and near the entry of the avenue into White- 
moss Kilbride. Often found 25 and 30 
miles from the sea coast. This plant varies 
much in size. The leaves are linear, half- 
round, grooved above, not in the least cut, 
jUshy^ woolly at the base. The scape is 
rounds downy, longer than the leaves — the 
spike of flowers is narrow, dense, cylindrical. 
I'he bractese are keeled, and the tubes of 
the corolla woolly. Readily distinguished 
by its smoqth, fleshy leaves, grooved above, 
and woqlly at their base, and the narrow 
spike, however short, always cylindrical. 

G£NUS VII. Cornel* Comtis. This 
genus has a 4-toothed calyx, a 4-petaled 
blossom, and a drupe or berry, the nut or 
stone ot which, is 2> celled and 2-seeded. 

Species I. Bloody Cornel or Dogimod, C. 
Sanguiuea. At Woodhall near the lake. 
A shrub five or six feet high. Stem arbo^ 
rescent; branches ujnight, opposite, dark 
purple; leaves egg-shaped, green on both 
sides, not in the least cut, strongly veined ; 
! flowers in cymes, without an invol\\CYe,v<\v>Xft^ 

with a heavy smell; berries •g|Lo^a\J\«lt^ dk»x>BL 
/ purple^ verybittexi oily» stypUc* TYve^oKA 
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ismoolh and hard, used for skewers. The 
leaves change to a blood red in antumn. 
In foreign countries, a lamp oil is extracted 
from the berries*. 

Genus VIII. Pellitory-of-the Wall, 
Parietaria. This genus has a 4-cleft calyx. 
Stamens elastic (the filaments at first in- 
curved, afterwards spreading einstically — 
anthers double, opening elastically.) The 
fruit has only one seed, enclosed in the 
enlarged perianth. A few of the flowers 
have only pistils. 

Species I. Common Pellitory-qf-the-'waUy 
P. Officinalis. On the Ruins of Bothwell 
Castle, Abundant. Old wall between 
Ruthei^len and^ Farme. It grows a foot 
high, with weak branches, and pale green 
leaves — and flowers in September. The 
stems are numerous, an£^ular, much branch- 
ed, reddish or purplish; leaves lance-^gg" 
shapedy somewhat shining above, haiiy be- 
neath, base one-ribbed — the lateral ribs are 
palmate, springing out above the base ; 
flowers small, in threes, (the centre one with 
a pistil only) of a whitish green colour when 
open, but reddish in the bud, growing in 
balls or clusters in the axils of the leaves* 
Invoiucre of many (6 or 7) ovate leaflets. 
The leaves are strewed \n gtaxiade&to drive 
stvaj weevils. The juice Va d;\\xt^\t-> wA. 
contains nitre, sometimes Viv cowKvftwnBAi 
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quantities. The plant is found on walls or 
among rubbish. 

Genus IX. Ladies' Mantle, AUhemiUa^ 
The involucre is 8-cleft, the four outer ^g^ 
ments, resembling bracteas, smaller. The 
fruit is one seeded, naked. 

Species I. Common I Mdiei 'mantle^ A. 
Vulgaris. Fields and hilly pastures, abun- 
dant. Clyde side above Ross garden &c« 
The smaller variety, A. minor^ with pubes- 
cent leaves, grows on Barncluith green. An 
elegant plant, about a foot high, with 
bunches of little yellowish green flowers, 
and handsome kidney-shaped leaves, scol- 
loped round the edges. Stems from the 
middle, round, a little hairy, branched and 
panicled ; leaves very beautiful, hiVge, Kid^ 
ney^shapedy 7 — 9 lobed^ lobes blunt, finely 
serrated, on long leaf-stalks — the stem leaves 
are smaller, without leaf-stalks, and have 
two deeply toothed stipules or leaf-like sub- 
stances : flowers small, in many rather lax^. 
corymbose clusters, yellowish green. 

Species II. Field Ladie^ Mantle^ A. Ar- 
vensis. Common in barren sandy land.^ 
Field at Covant burn bridge. Wall top at 
Castlehill &c. A little leafy plant, with 
leaves much cut, and small insignificant 
flowers. Stems many, very leafy^ 4 ot 6r 
incbef long, much branched, moi^ ot \esi^ 
prattrate;. leaves roundish, ^lobed^ ^^ 
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lobes hrcgularly and dcjily cut, marked with 
lines — tlie stipules partly arising from the 
leaf-stalks are deeply cut: flowers without 
flower-stalks, in the axils of the leaves, green, 
insigniGcant. The Aphanes Arvensis of 
some botanists, also called Parsley Plert. 

Ordee III. Tetragynia, four pistil^ in 
each flower along with the four stamens. 

Genus X. Holly, Ilex. Calyx very 
small, 4 toothed ; blossoms wheel shaped, 
4-5-cleft, (or 4-petaied, soldered at the 
base.) The berry contains four 1-seeded 
nuts. Some flowers with anthers only. 
The stigmas are sessile. 

Species I. Common Holly ^ I. Aquifolium. 
Common in woods and hedges. A well 
known bush. Stem arborescent or shrubby ; 
leaves ovate, acute, evergreen, shining 
waved, spinous^ the upper unarmed ; flowers 
white, in axiliary clusters; berries numer- 
ous, bright scarlet. Wood hard, smooth ; 
bark yields birdlime ; berries used in colic. 

Genus XI. Pond Weed, Fotamogeton. 
This genus has a single 4-leaved perianth; 
sessile anthers ; 4 naked seeds. The spikes 
are furnished at the base with two spathes. 
Mostly long trailing plants, which grow in 
the water. 

Species I. Floating Pondweed^ P. Natans. 
Abundant in the CV^A^ axvA vsv ^^^^ds. 
Above Bothweli Bridge %lc. ^xkbx nw^ 
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lonpr, leafy ; upper leaves oblong^ovatei on 
leaf -stalks^ jioating^ the base roundish, cor- 
date — lower leaves linear, submersed, taper- 
ino vaXo foot-stalks \ peduncle single, with 
linear bracteas at the base — spike simple^ 
above water, — flowers dirty green. 

Species II. Varlnr,-leaved Pon&xeed^ P. 
Heterophylluni. Old run below Hamilton 
Bridge. Bardowie Loch E. side. Stems 
branched, leafy ; upper leaves floating^ 
eliptical, on lea£>stalks, leathery, narrowed 
at both erids, scored, pale green, or oliva* 
ceous — lower leaves under water, crowded, 
sessile^ linear lanceolate ; sheaths oblong, 
bluish; spike g.eenish. 

Species III. Long-leaved Floating Pond* 
weedy P. Fluitans. Clyde at Dalbeth, and 
between Blantyre Mills and Bothwell 
Bridge. Root creepinir. Stems flat, very 
long ; upper leaves^ ating^ lanceolate oval, 
narrower at both ends, reddish green, finely 
veined, alternate — lower leaves under water, 
long, linear lancecJate acute — sheaih wide, 
spearshaped — spike dense, reddish, i\\\ inch 
long, almost submersed. August, ^eptem« 
ber. 

Species IV. Perfoliate Pondweed, P* 
Pel fbliatum. Common in Rivers and ponds. 
Clyde below the sands at Hamillou QT\d^ 
&a Stem round, recurved, a\\.e\v\«Me\^ 
branched,' leaves Aeafi^shaped^ etnbrocii^ 

J 2 
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the stem, shining, single ribbed, all im- 
mersed; stipuUe none; spike erect, on a 
rather short peduncle, oblong, brown, every 
part of the plant, except the flower- stalks, is 
under water — ^the flowers appear in July and 
August. It would seem that the respiration 
of such truly aquatic vegetables, must be as 
different from the respiration of those which 
inhale atmospheric air, as the breathing of 
fishes is from that of birds and beasts. 

Species V. Shining Pondweedy P. Lucens. 
Frequent in the Clyde. Plant keeps under 
water with only the spike above the surface. 
Stems long ; leaves large, flat, ovate^lancech 
late on leaf-stalks, shining, beautifully veined ; 
stipules the length of the joints, embracing 
the stem, leaflike; spikes many flowered, 
reddish, longer and more crowded with 
fiowers, than in any of the other species of 
this genus. July. ' 

Species VI. Close Pondweed^ P. Densum. 
In the Clyde below Hamilt6n Bridge. 
Bardowie Loch. Herb sunk. Stem round, 
forked, closely leaved ; leaves ovate, pointed, 
opposite, crowded ; spike usually 4- flower- 
ed, sometimes 2-flowered, pale green ; pe- 
duncle slender, terminal. June July. 

Species VII. Curled Pondweedy P. Cris- 
pum. In the Clyde at Dalivel Camp &c. 
£rerb sunk. Stem sV\g)ii\y cots\\kt^^»^\ 
leaves lanceolate^ tapering, sessile, Tetanx>»a* 
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bly wavedj serrate^ crisp to the touch as well 
as to the eye, dark green ; spike iiew-flower- 
ed — flowers reddish, remote. June, July. 
A common species. 

GenuS'XII. Pearl Wort, Sagina. Ca- 
lyx four leaved ; blossom four petaled, very 
small : seed-vessel 1-celled, 4-valved, many 
seeded. 

Species I. Procumbent Pearlwort, S. 
Procumbens. Common in sand and on old 
walls. On the rock by the road to Tuphail 
&c. A very little plant. Stems many, 
trailing, smooth, rooting, 2 — 4 inches long ; 
leaves linear^ 'pointed^ smooth, connate — the 
root ones in tufts ; flowers yellowish, petals 
very sftortj not cut, axiliary, on slender pe- 
duncles, longer than the leaves, droopmg 
before flowering — calyx spreading, blunt. 

Species II. Bloomless Pearlwort^ S. Ape- 
tala. Sandy places and walls, occasionally. 
Stems many, nearly upright, downy, not 
rooting ; leaves awned^ hairy, narrower than 
in the last ; [)etals very minute^ or awanting 
— flower-stalks long, hairy ; seed-vessel 
longer than the calyx — seeds girt with a 
black line. Root annual, small and fibrous. 
Both flower in June and July. Smaller^ 
of a paler green than the last, and much 
finer in its stalks ; its leaves are also stiorle^ 
bj one half, and less succuleul. 

I 3 
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CLASS V. 



FIVE STAMENS IN EACH FLOWER, PENTAN- 
DRIA. ORDER ISTy ONE PISTIL IN EACH 
FLOWER ALONG WITH THE FIVE STAMENS9 
MONOGYNIA — PENTANDRIA MONGOTNIA. 

An extensive class, containing about a 
fifth part of plants belonging to the 23 first 
classes. It fortunately comprehends several 
natural orders, which, by being grouped 
together, are more easily acquired. 

1. Asperifolie, rough leaved plants. These bavt a 
•calyx of one leaf, with d-clefts or divisions ; a blossom of 
a tubular shape, also of one petal, and the same number 
of segments : the five stamens are fixed to the tube of the 
blossom, and there site four naked or uncovered 9etd» 
enclosed by the calyx. These were lately re-arranged in 
a scientific manner by M. Lehman. 

Genus I. Scorpion Grass, Myosotis. 
Calyx 5-parted, or toothed ; blossom salver- 
i^haped, the tube or throat closed with scales 
and concealing the stamens — the limb or 
border parted into five blunt lobes ; nuts 4, 
distinct, smooth. The anthers are peltate 
— the stigma capitate. 
Species L Wood Scorpton-gross^ M* Syl- 

vatica. In iroods, flowering a\\i3[i^%\OTiTBKt. 

^ear the porter*s lodge Rosa %^c> '^^^wfc 
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ibrous. Stems many, about 1 foot hiffh, 
ipright, with soft, spreading hairs, divided 
X top into very long^ loose flower branches; 
eaves fringed, oblong lanceolate, rather 
>lunt, with soft hairs — the root ones, as in 
ill the species, spathula-shaped ; flowers red 
)efore opening, but when open of a fine 
>lue with a yellow eye, not more than a 
enth or a twelfth of an inch in diameter; 
;a1yx close, 5-parted, segments unequal, 
icute, hairs longy downt^ — limb spread out 
onger than the tube. The flower-stalk 
spread out while in fruit, becoming rather 
onger than the calyx. 

Species II. Marsh Scorpion-grass^ or 
Forget'tne-noiy M. Palustris. Common in 
damp fields and rivulets. Ditch beyond 
Raith. Deadwaters Ross. Wrangham 
Loch &c. Plant light green. Root creep- 
ing. Stems rather creeping at bottom, 
simple; leaves oblong lanceolate, blunt, 
rather roughs with short mostly oppressed 
hairs ; racemes rather short — blossom of an 
elegant pale blue, like smelt, with a large 
deep yellow eye —flower-stalks (in fruit) 
devergent, twice aalong as the 5-cleft patent 
calyx. The hairs of the calyx erect, straight, 
and in this and the former species, the hmb 
of the corolla is longer than the tube« TVi\% 
vhiiit, so celebrated in German \oNe-^oxv^ 
nder the emblem of « VergiU micK nichtf^ 
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has hence been mode to signify ^^ forget-me- 
not" by all the modern sonnet writers of 
Europe. 

Species III. Field Scorpion orass^ M. 
Arvensis. Common in dry fields, waste 
places, and road sides. In this, the limb of 
the blossom is about as long as the tube, and 
the hairs of the calyx are hooked. The 
leaves skVQ oblong- lanceolate^ pointed, hairy, 
— racemes very long — flower-stalks (in fruit) 
patent, twice as long as the 5-cleft and closed 
calyx. The plant is from 6 — 18 inches 
high, the stems are bi^anched and hairy. 

Species IV. Changeable Scorpion grass, 
M. Versicolor. Frequent in barren sandy 
places. Wall top at Castlebill. At Chat- 
elherault, abundant This has^ small sky- 
blue or pale yellow flowei's — the colours- 
often mixed. The spreading limb of the 
calyx is shorter than the lube — the hiairsof 
the calyx are patent and hooked — the flower- 
stalks (in fruit) are erect, patent, shorter or 
as long as the 5-cIefc acute close calyx. 
Plant from one inch to a foot high. Stems 
one or many, middle one upright, side ones 
ascending — racemes terminal, very long, 
spike-shaped — Some botanists embrace all 
of these under M. Scorpioides. 

Genus II. Gromwell Lithospermum. 

Calyx 5 parted, persistent, lobes unequal, 

growing connivent, not prismatic. Blossom 
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(unneUshaped, with a 5-cIeft obtuse limb, 
and an open orifice* Anthers included, 
nearly sessile, oblong — stigma obtuse, bifid 
— seeds 4 hard, smooth, closed at the bot- 
tom. 

Species I. Common Grant well, L. Offici- 
nale. Western Tower of Bothwell Castle. 
Stem 1 — 2 feet high, round, upright, veTy 
muck branched, covered with rigid, appressed 
hairs; leaves nearly sessile, broad, lanceo^ 
laie, veined^ pointedj — above dark, green, 
v^ry rough — below, paler, hairyj as long as 
the calyx. Nuts smooth^ highly polished, 
whitish brown, hard as stones — hence t he 
generic name, from Lithos a stone^ and 
Sp£RM A grain. Seeds a powerful diuretic 
June. 

Species 11. Corn Gromwellj L. Arvense. 
Fields about Bogle's hole. This species 
has rough wrinkled nuts — the tube of the 
white or whitish yellow blossom is a little 
hnger than the calyx, the segments of which 
expand when in fruit. Stem erect, branched 
above, rough ; leaves sessile, lanceolate 
acute, veinlesst narrowed at the base, rough, 
hairy, rigid, rather fringed ; calyx segments 
thrice as long as the fruit. The bark 
abounds with a deep red dye, which stains 
paper and Knen, and is easily communicated 
to oil. In Sweden, the juice of the root is 
Dsed on days of festivity to stain the face. 
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Genus III. Alkanet, Anchusa. Ca]yx 
'5-ciit or toothed, becoming bell-shaped and 
inflated-^blossoms funnel-shaped, 5-lobed, 
iobes equni, orifice closed with 5 prominent 
scales — anthers included in the throat of the 
corolla — stigma emarginate — seeds gibbous, 
with a sculptured surface. 

Species I. F^ver-green Alkanet^ A. Sem- 
pervirens. Craignethan Castle. Rubbish 
at Woodhouse. Behind the garden wall at 
Chatelherault. Banks of the Avon oppo- 
site Cadzow Castle, very abundant. A 
coarse rough plant with splendid blue flowers 
whitish in the centre. Stems many, 1 — 2 
feet high, rough and hairy, upright, branched 
at top, angular; leaves acute, lance-shapedj 
deep dark green, hispid, not in the least, 
cut ; flowers blue, in small clusters^ on axil- 
lary peduncles, accompanied by two leaves^ 
flower-tube as long as the calyx, the centre 
closed with 5 upright arches or valves, from 
which a white line passes to each of the 5 
rounded lobes of the blossom. 

Genus IV. Lungwort, Pulmonaria, 
Calyx 5-cut, prismatic, 5-sided, when in 
fruit bell-shaped — blossom funnel-shaped, 
with an open hairy throat, cylindrical tube, 
and obtuse 3-lobed limb — stigma obtuse — 
seeds 4^ top-shaped^ not perforatecji at the 
bottom. 
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Species I. Shop Lungwort^ P. Officinalis* 
Clyde about Dalbeth and Easter hill. By 
the upper wall of Bothwell Castle, but gen- 
erally cut down with the grass. Stems 
many, about 1 foot high, simple, upright, 
somewhat angular, very rough; leaves rough, 
root ones ovate cordate, acute, petioled — 
upper stem ones sessile, egg-shaped, fre* 
quently spotted like the lungs (hence the 
name) with whitish green spots; flowers 
purple or purplish blue, flesh coloured before 
expanding, pedicelled, when in fruit droop- 
ing — the flower tube is a little longer than 
die calyx — Yields a large quantity of ashes 
when burned. 

Genus V. Comfrey, Symphytum. Calyx 
5-parted, acute — blossom cylindrical, bell- 
shaped, with a short tube and a tubular 
nflated limb, throat with 5 awl-shaped 
rches or rays, forming a cone — seeds gib- 
ous, not pierced at the base. 
Species I. Tuberous Cornfrey^ S. Tubero- 
m. Moist shndy places, abundant. Banks 
Bothwell Castle. Burnside at Grove 
ount &c. Root tuberous, white on the 
'.side. Stem simple, divided at top into 
I peduncles; leaves ovate-oblongs narrower 
he base, lower ones petiolate, upper ones 
lie, a little decurrent — not m \.Vve X^-e^sX 
hairy above, smoother and pa!L^T\ifeTv^^^^^'i 
» veined; flowers yellomsV\ or gc^^^^^ 
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white, in a branched termmal, subracemed- 
like cluster, divided at its base into 2 main 
branches, rough. In this, the segments of 
the Calyx are longer and more linear than 
in the following. It flowers in July, and 
was first discovered, in Britain, by Mr 
Yalden, opposite St Bernard's well Edin- 
burgh. 

Species II. Shop Comfrey^ S. Officinalis. 
Watery places, not common. In a young 
plantation a few hundred yards above the 
New Mill dam. About Glenbove, New- 
monkland, chiefly the purple or reddish 
variety. Root cylindrical, black. Stems 
many, 1 — 3 feet high, hispid, very leafy, 
branched^ winged above ; leaves waved, 
ovate-lanceolate^ narrower at the bottom, 
very decurrent, and winging the upper part 
of the stem, above, very rough, beneath, 
hirsute, flowers ^ two branched clusters, 
drooping, becomirighipright, — blossom bel- 
lied, yellowish white or purple — calyx 
pointed, hirsute. — The shoots of this plant 
are a good pot-herb— it flowers in May and 
June. 

Genus VI. Small Bugloss, Lycopsis. 
Calyx 5-parted — blossom funnel-shaped, 
5.iobed, with a covered tube and obtuse 
limb — scales at the orifice upright, blunt- 
nuts hollow at the base* 
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Species I. Field BtiglosSy L. Arvcnsis. 
Common by way sides. New cut bey or d 
Avon Bridge. Road side abqut llaith &c. 
An extremely harsh, rough, and bristly 
plant Stem upright thick 12. — 18 inches 
high, branchy — branches erect ; leaves /«w- 
ceolatey with shallow sinuses or minute teethj 
wavy very hispid , flowering, the root ones, 
and those on the lower pait of the stem 
with leaf-stalks, the upper ones sessile or 
half embracing the stem ; racemes two, 
terminal, leafy, obtuse — ^blossom sky-blue, 
varying to red and white — generally bright 
blue finely veined with white with a while 
centre, and unequal lanceolate lobes ; calyx 
erect while in flower, as long as the bent 
tabe. The hairs or bristles of the whole 
plant are seated on a white calous tubercle 
or bulb. Recommended as a remedy for 
Anthrax or Carbuncle by laying the bruis-> 
ed plant on the tumour or corrosive ulcer. 

2. The 14 following Genera bare a)so -blbssoms of one 
petid, but are destitute of the hairs or bristles by which the 
AsperefoUs are more or less cbaractrriz(i4* I'liey oonsti- 
tute part of the Rotacice and Precic of Linneus, of t|]e 
LysiniacbiaB of Jussieu, and of the Annagailidas of Adan* 
son &c. 

In the 10 first genera the blossom is 
placed below the germen, in the 4 whiih 
follow, above it. . 

Genus VII. Primrose, Primtda. Calyx 
5-toothed, blossom salvershaped, the tube 

K 
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beneath ; flowers in a terminal panicle, 
many on each flower-stalk, lar^^e, yellow. 
It derives the English name Loosestrife, 
from the quality ascribed to it by the An- 
cients, of quietmg oxen when put upon 
their yokes. 

Species IL Tufted Loosestrife^ L. Thyr- 
siflora. Bay in the Forth and Clyde Canal, 
at Castlecary Bridge, along with Menyaa- 
thes Trifoliata, about 16 miles from Hamil- 
ton — a very rare plant. Root creeping. 
Stems erect, 1-^2 feet high, simple, in tufts, 
porous, jointed, round, succulent; leaves 
opposite^ lanceolatey acute, smooth, entire; 
flowers numerous, small, crowded in axilia- 
rt/y pedunculated^ lateral racemes — blossoms 
{many floit^ers on each flowerstalk) fine yel- 
low, spotted with oran<i;e, deeply cleft into 
lanceolate segments. July. 

Species lit. Wood Loosestrife or Yellow 
PimpertieL In moist woods and groves, 
frequent. Mauchlan-hole, Kilbtide. Banks 
between Avon Bridge and Barncluith. Road 
side between Cadzow Casde and the Avon^ 
and by the railway. Stems several, branch- 
ed, 6 — 14 inches long, grooved on each side 
alternately, smootii, redilish, rooting from 
ihe lower joints, creeping ; leaves bright 
green, entire, oxxite^ aciite^ petiolate ; flower- 
stalks with only one ftoviex — ■^c4>N^\'i Iwdy 
■'eiioHT, cleft into Rve«vaX^-«itv>xs.Vi««!^» ^28^ 
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this species the stamens are smooth j niid the 
segments of the Calyx linear subulate, The 
whole summer. 

Species IV. Mo7ieyi'ooi% L. Nummulario* 
Rare. On the Clyde at Bothwell, and Dal- 
dowie. Stem compressed, creeping^ mostly 
simple ; leaves roundish, rather heart-shap^ 
edj pale green, often perennial ; flowerstalks 
with one flower — flowers yellow, about the 
same size with the leaves. The stamens are 
gla7idulosej and the calyx leaves ovate^ acute. 
The whole plant is smooth. June and July. 

Genus X. Pimpernel, Anagallis. Calyx 
5-partite. Corolla wheel-shaped. Sta- 
mens hairy. Seed vessels opening horizon- 
tally I. e. bursting transversely all round. 

S[)ecies I. Commofi Pimpernel^ A. Arven- 
sis. CornfielJs, gardens, and by waysides, 
common. June, July. A little plant with 
bright scarlet flowers. Stems much branch- 
ed, s(}uare beneath, entire, longitudinally 
veined ; flowers bright scarlet, on solitary, 
axillary peduncles — margin of tlie blossom 
glandular, hairy, broadly and very obtusely 
crenate. The blossoms open in the morn- 
ing and close in the afternoon, except in 
ramv weather, when they do not expand 
at alt ; hence it is called the poor Man's 
Weatherglass. 

Species 11. Bog Pimpernel^ X* Te^^«^ 
Stockbridge, Leshiahagow. 1J,6o\.^ ip^\^\v- 

K 3 
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nial, numerous. Stem creeping, branched, 
very slender, 2 — 3 inches long ; leaves 
ovale, sharpish, very small ; blossoin large, 
of a pale red colour, with deeper veins — 
filaments Covered with a white down — A 
beautiful little plant growing in bogs, very 
rare in tlris, part of Scotland. 

Genus XI. Bindweed, Convolvulus. Car 
I'yx 5-clefl— corolla bellshaped, 5^plaited, 
5-angled — stigma 2, threadshaped — seed- 
vessels 2 or 3-ceUed — seeds 2. Climbing 
plants, with twining milky stems. 

Species I. Sriiall Bindweed^ C. Arvensis. 
Fields, not common. Roots white,' milky, 
roost inveterate creepers. Stem angular, 
climbi7ig^ 1 — ^^3 feet long, slender, twisted, 
often prostriate from absence of any support 
Leaves arrowshaped^ tip and barbs sharp, 
alternate, smooth, running out into two 
points behind. Flowers about an inch 
broad, elegantly variegated with red and 
white, sometimeis whollv white — flowerstalks 
mostly one^flowered, 4-sided, with one pair 
of minute, linear bracteas, a little above the 
middle. 'I'his plant in son^e places is the 
pest of gardens and arable land, but here it 
is extremely rare. June, July. 

Species II. Great Bindweed, C. Sepium. 
Hedges and woods. Hedges near Fair- 
holm, Mauldslie, Hamilton farm, and Bo- 
gle^s JFfpl6. July, August. Root creeping 
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as in the ]ast« Stem angular^ twining, 
climbing extremely to many ftet Leaves 
large hanging down arrowshaped, lobes 
truncate i, e, appearing as if bitten off. 
Flowers large, handsome, 2 inches broad, 
white, flesh, or deep-rosecoloured — flower- 
stalks one flowered, 4 -sided, with one pair 
of large cordate bracteas, half as long as the 
calyx, and close to the flower. The roots 
of this plant yield a juice, similar to that 
purgative substance called scammony, which 
is imported in large quantities from Aleppo. 

Genus XII, Jacob's Ladder, Polemoni^ 
urn. Blossom wheelshaped, 5-parlite — sta- 
mens inserted on the five valves enclosing 
the orifice of the corolla — seedvessel 3-cell- 
ed, 3-valved. 

Species L JacoVs Ladder, P. Coeruleum. 
On the Calder below Cleland, growing with 
Inula Helenium, and on the banks of the 
Avon at Barncluith, abundant. July. Stem 
erect, rising to the height of 18 or 20 inches,, 
leafy, panicled, pubescent, angular. Leaves 
piriTiaie — ^leaflets from 14 to 17 pair, ovate, 
unequal at the base. Flowers erect in 
bunches, on the top of hollow channelled 
stalks, large, blue, sometimes white — calyx 
longer than the itibe of the corolla. Com- 
mon in gardens, also called Ladder to Heav- 
en, blue flowered Pol^monium, and Greek, 
Valerian. 
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Genus XIII. Mullein, Fetbascum. Ca- 
lyx 5-partite — blossom wheelshaped, irregu- 
lar — stamens declined, mostly hairy — seed- 
vessel 1 -celled, 2-valved. 

Species I. Great Mullein^ V. Thapsus. 
On the old walls at Calderwood and Barn- 
cluith. Stem simple 3 — 5 feet high, leafy, 
winged, woolly. Leaves decurrent L e. ruii- 
nin<j down the sides of the stem, woollv on 
both sides, alternate, ovate-oblong. iSpike 
of flowers terminating, erect, cylindrical, 
many flowered — flowers sitting, closely set, 
bright yellow, sometimes, but rarely white 
— stamens unequal in length, yellow, hairy. 
A large woolly plant frequent in gardens. 

Genus XIV. Centuary, Eryihrcea or 
ChirofiJa. Calyx o-sided, 5 cut — blossom 
funnel-shaped, tube cylindrical, limb short 
-—anthers twisted like a screw after flower- 
ing — stigma capitate, two-parted — seedves- 
sel linear 2-celIcd. 

Species I. Common Centuary^ E. Centua- 
rium. In dry pastures, July and August. 
About Cornsilloch, Blantyre, Field behind 
the offices at Jervislon &c. Root branched. 
Stem 3 — 12 inches high, somewhat branch- 
ed, 4r-angular, forked. Leaves ovate^ oblong, 
3-ribbed, smooth, the root ones crowd^. 
J^/otvers large, rose colour ed,n»ithout^o>»{er- 
stalks, panicledf girt at tV\e bas^ V\>\v wv^ox 
^^ scales — rnlvv shoiier vV\«Ltv vW VvJ^a^ cR 
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the corolla* The blossQm expands in sunny 
weather, but is closed when the weather is 
bad. Rather a solitary plants seldom grow- 
ing many together. 

Genus XV. Nightshade, SolaTium. 
Blossom wheel shaped, 5-parted, lo()e9 
equal, reflected with two green spots at the 
base of each — berry 2-celled. 

Species I. Woody Nightshade or Bitter^ 
sweety S. Dulcamara. Damp hedges and 
sides of Rivers. June, July. Hedges by 
the road side between Hamilton and Dal- 
serf. Hedges in the Ross Haugh, by the 
Avon between Ross bridge and Haugli- 
head &c. Root woody, smelling like the 
potato. Stem shrubby, thornless, branched, 
flexuous,. somewhat climbing. Leaves on 
leaf-stalks^, smooth^ alternate, not cut — the 
lower leaves heart- shaped, in shady places 
often very large — the upper irregularly 
hastate or spear-shaped. Flowers in lax 
corymbs, opposite or terminal, drooping — 
blossoms viiilet, flesh coloured, or rarely 
white, each of the five segments wkh 2 green 
tubercles at the base — berries scarlet, very 
juicy, bitter and poisonous. A shrubby-: 
plant with a bloom like the potato, of whifih 
it is one of the species. Esteipraed as ^ires,- 
torative and alterative, far superior to CUviv& 
or Sarsaperillak 
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Genus XVI. Periwinkle, Vinca. Ca- 
lyx 5-parted — blossom salvershaped, twisted 
— seed-vessel a folicle, upright — seeds des- 
titute of seed-down. 

Species I. Lesser Periwinkle^ V. Minor. 
At Blantyre Priory, Both well Castle, Barn- 
cluith &c. abundant. Root creeping. Stems 
procumbent^ round, smooth. Leaves ever- 
green, glossy, oblong-lanceolate, smooth at 
the edge. Flowers axiliary, one on a flower- 
stalk which is longer than the leaves — blos- 
som violet, mouth white — teeth of the calyx 
lanceolate, A low, smooth, shining plant, 
which covers the ground in shady places in 
large masses. The structure of the flower 
displays wonderful contrivance. A white 
variety grows abundantly at Barncluith. 

Genus XVII. Bell Flower, Campanu- 
la. I^lossom bell-shaped 5-cut — threads of 
the stamens dilated at bottom covering the 
top of the seed-vessel — stigma 3-parted — 
seedvessel 3-5-celled opening by perforations 
on the side. 

Species I. Bound-leaved Bell/lowerj C. 
Rotundifolia. This is the little blue bell- 
flower which covers the borders of fields, 
and hilly pastures, in the months of August 
and September. Root woody. Stems up- 
rtght, round, much bYanclved^ diffuse, about 
M &ot high. Leaves — ^raiflAcaX oTve^-^ \^^«t 
roundish^ deeply crenated* ^oou m\5awxv%— 
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those on the stem linear^ entire. Flowers 
panicled, drooping, tremulous, blue, rarely 
white. Lobes of the calyx not cut, spread- 
ing. This is the Blawart or Blue bell of 
Scotland, so celebrated in Scottish song. It 
grows abundantly on Barncluith green. 
The white variety is found near the Kirk 
of Shott^. 

Species II. Broad- Itaved Bellflowe}'^ C. 
Latifolia. Woods and banks of streams, 
frequent. Near the hedge between Avon 
Bridge and Haugh-head firm house. Ham- 
ilton wood, Crossbasket, Jerviston, Daldow- 
ie, Cambuslang &c. Stem erect, rounds 
simple, 2 — 4 feet high, hispid, many flower- 
ed. Leaves ovate-lanceolate^ roughs irregu- 
larly serrated^ on short leaf-stalks, alternate, 
large. Flowers axiliary, one or two together, 
pedunculate^ drooping — blossom large, bell- 
shaped, purple, the segments triangular, 
divided by a line, the lobes somewhat reflexed 
— calyx serrated — fruit drooping. A large 
showy plant abounding with a milky liquor. 

Genus XVIII. Lobelia, Lobelia, Blos- 
som irregular, cleft lengthwise on, the upper 
side — anthers united into a tube — seedvessel 
2.3-celled. 

Species I. Watei' Lobelia^ L. Dortmanna. 
Lochs on the borders of Oldmonkland 
Parish, ^oot white. Scape \ ?oo\. \v^^^^ 
round, hollow, smooth, aWosV ndkti' 
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Leaves mostly radical, linear^ 2-celled, not 
in the least cut, all under water, bent back, 
about 2 inches long. Flowers racenied, 
about 9, in a loose spike above the water — 
blossom pale blue, a little drooping, slit 
down on the upper side, limb of 5 irregular 
spreading segments, a lit-tle bearded at the 
base — fruit erect. August, 

Genus XIX. Honeysuckle or Wood- 
bine, Lonicera, Blossom irregular, 2-lip- 
ped — berries distinct, 3-celIed, many se<'ded. 

Species I. Common Honeysuckle^ L. Peii- 
clymenum. Woods and hedges, frequent. 
July. Stems several feet long, trailing over 
bushes, and twining round the boughs of 
trees. Leaves all distinct, ovate, not in the 
least cut,slightly downv. Flowers ringent ; 
in heads, tiled, red on the outside, yellowish 
inside, upper lip of the blossom 3-cut, lower 
2-cut, exceedingly sweet, especially in the 
evening — calyx 5-toothed. Tlie English 
call this plant Woodbine. The distilled 
water of the flowers is esteemed by many as 
an excellent cosmetic. 

Genus XX. Sheep's Scabious, Ji75/ow^. 
Blossoms wheel-shaped, 5-clefl — anthers 
grown together at the bottom into a tube — 
stigma club-shaped, nicked — seed-vessel 2- 
3-celled opening at the tip by a pore — (This 
bears a great resemblarrce to the compound 
£owets in the 19 class.) 
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Species I. S/ieej/s Scabious^ J. Montana. 
Sandy pnsturesi frequent. Jnne, July. 
About Chatelherauft, on the Mount, sandy 
brae opposite Cadzow Castje &:c. Stenis 
many, round, somewhat rigid, beset with 
rough short hairs, from 6 — 12 inches high, 
aligntly branched, striated, green, often 
tinired with purple. Leaves linear lanceo- 
late, slender at bottom, hispid, waved, crisp, 
the root ones large. Flowers bright blue, 
in terminal dense hemispherical heads, with 
a many leaved involucre. lii general 
appearance it so resembles a scabious, as to 
be taken for one by unskilful botanists. 
The whole plant is milky. 

3. The 5 following, genera have flowers with 5 petals. 
The blowom in the S first is placed below the germcn, 
ia the remaiiiing f, above it. 

Genus XXI. Spindle Tree, Euonymus. 
Calyx 4 or 5, flat with a peltate disk — sta- 
mens 4 or 5, placed on glands, prominent 
above the calyx disk — seed-vessel, .5- angled, 
5-i;eIl^d, 5-valved: — seeus covered with a 
coloured aurillus. 

Species I. Spindle Tree^ E. Europaeus. 
At Cadzow Casile. 3, 5, or even 20 feet 
high, when planted single and properly 
trained. Branches smooth, green, when 

iroung 4- angled. Leaves opposite, smooth, 
anceolate, serrated, on leaf-stalks. Flower 
stalks axillary, forked — compressed^ mav\^ 

L 
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flowered — flowers in panicled clusters, white, 
foetid — stamens mostly four — stigmas awl- 
shaped — seed-vessel 5-angled, purplei seed 
white, aurillus yellow. May, and June. 
Branches used for Butcher's skewers and 
toothpicks ; also by musical instrument 
makers, and watch makers for cleaning 
watches. The berries vomit and purge 
violently. 

Genus XXII. Balsam, Impatiens. Ca- 
lyx 2-leave(i, very small — blossom 5-petal- 
led, irregular, with a cowled nectary — 
anthers united — seed vessel oblong, 5 -celled, 
5-vaIved, manv seeded. 

Species I. Yellow Balsam^ I. Noli-me- 
tangere. Abundant in a wet glen at Ciis- 
ilemiik. July, August. Herb juicy, pale, 
pellucid, smooth, much branched — joints of 
the stem, swelled. Leaves ovate^ obtusely 
serrate^ pet iolate. Flowerstalks axillary, 3 — 
4 flowered, solitary — ^flowers yellow, dotted 
with red, or orange — spur turned back at 
the ti}i — calyx of 2 yellow green leaves. 
The whole plant is rather acrid. It has 
received the name Noli- me tanfjere or touch 
me not, from the elastic force with which 
the seed is thrown out upon any thing 
touching the seedvessel. 

Genus XXIII. Violet, Viola. Calyx 

5- parted, lower lobe produced at bottom — 

petals five, upper largest, spurred at the 
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base anthers slightly joined together, 

membraneous at the tip. llie first 3 species 
have the stigma acute, bent back at the tip 
— the other 2 have the stigmas large, per- 
forated or funneishaped. 

Species I. Sweet-scenied Violet^ V. Odo- 
rata. Sl)ady places and by the roots of 
hedges, March, and April. Old wall at 
Barncluith bridge, root of a hedge at Claud's 
Burn &c. Root woody. No stem. Shoots 
long, rooting, leafy. Leaves heartshaped, 
on- long leafstalks, smooth^ very shghtly 
downy beneath. Flowers puqile, fragrant 
on a peduncle 2 — 4 inches high, bearing 
above the middle a pair of lanceolate brae- 

teas calyx obtuse — ^seedvessel oblong. 

The syrup of this plant is useful in chemis* 
try, to detect an acid, or an alkali ; the 
former changing a blue colour into a red, 
and the latter to green. 

Species II. Marsh Violet^ V. Palustris. 
In moist meadows and bogs, April and 
May. Between the Hamilton road and 
the village of Chapelton &c. Root creeping. 
No stem. Leaves kidneyshaped^ smooth 
on both sides, crenate, ribbed and some- 
times purplish beneath, often very small, 
but increasing much in size and height 
after flowering. Flowers solitary, drooping, 
inodorous, very pale blue, beautifully marked 

l2 
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with numerous branched streaks — spur 
very shorty obtuse — calyx blunt. 

Species III. Dog^s Violet^ V. Canina. 
Abundant in woods and hedges from April 
to June. Root woody. Stem when j'oung 
awanting, at full growth ascending, long, 
nearly 3-sided, rather weak, grooved, 
branched. Leaves heartshaped, acute, near- 
ly smooth, crenate, on leafstalks. Flower- 
stalks axiliary, solitary, erect, square, bear- 
ing two awhhaped bracteas in the upper 
part, and one nodding blue flower— calyx 
acute. An extremely common plant. 

Species IV. Pansy Violet or Hearths Ease^ 
V. Tricolor. Common in fields and way 
sides from May to September. Road side 
half way between Millheu«j[h Village and 
Ston house, fields by the Clyde at Ross, 
entrance to Bothwell haugh &c. Stems 
angular^ branched^ diffuse, leaved, doway.. 
Leaves; alternate petioled, rarely slightly 
downy on the edges. Flowers axifiary,, 
single, inodorous— peduncles very long— 
petals purple and yellow (but varving much) 
reverse heart shaped, twice as long as the 
calyx. A favourite flower with many names, 
such as. Love in idleness, Call me to 
you, Kiss me behind the garden gate, Three 
&c^s in a hood &c. &c 

' ]gpecies V. Yellow Violet^ V. Lutea* 
Jiiountain'ous pastures from May to Sep* 



i 
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tember. Midcllefidd Law Avondale» Cath* 
kin hills &c. Stem S-sided, simple, upright* 
weak at bottom, 3 — 5 inches high. Leaves 
ovale-ohlong^ crenate^ ciliate — stipules deeply 
lobed, palmate. Flowers 2 or 8, seldom 
more, on long axihary peduncles from the 
upper. leaves — petals longer than the calyx, 
vellow, streaked with black at the bottom, 
sometimes blue. Much resembling the 
former species. 

Genus XXIV. Currant, Rihes^ Calyx 
5-cleft, bearing the petals and stamens — 
style 2 -cut — stigmas 2 — b<Try globose, 1- 
celled, many seeded. The gooseberry and 
currant of tlie gardens. 

Species L Common Currant^ R. Rubrum. 
Avon banks opposite Barncluith, perfectly 
wild, and in woods and by sides of rivers. 
May. Stem upright, wifhout thorns. 
Leaves bluntly 5-loDed, slightly downy, 
donbly serrated, on longish leaf-stalks; a 
small scale or bractea at the base of each 
pedicel. Flowers j?a/, greenish, in simple, 
smooth, pendulous racemes — petals blunt, 
reverse heart shaped — beri'y red, when cul- 
tivated somethnes white. The red and 
white currant bush of our gardens. The 
juice is a pleasant acid among punch ; and, 
mixed with sugar, is a common beverage at 
Paris, where it is generally preferred to 
Orgeate or Lemonade. 

l3 
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Species II. Mountain Cinrant^ R. Alpi- 
niiin. By the carriage way about Cadzow 
Castle abundant. May. A large bush, 
from 6 — 10 feet high. Stem upright, 
without prickles. Leaves 3-lobed, sinning 
beneatli. Flowers in upright racemes, 
yellowish green, Jlat — berries eliptic, red, 
mucilaginous, and insipid, or with a flat 
sweetish taste, agreeable only to children — 
bracteas lanceoliite, longer than the flowers. 

Species III. Black Cunant^ R. Nigrum. 
('Iy<ie between Merryton and Cunningar, 
and in wockIs, occasionally. Stem upright, 
unarmed. Leaves large 5-lobed, serrate^ 
odorous, with glandular dots beneath. 
Flowers in pendulous, weak, hairy ^ racemes, 
simple at bottom — blossom bell shaped — 
berries large black — bracteas shorter than 
the pedicels. May. The leaves, when 
young, tinge common spirits so as to resem- 
ble brandy. From the berries, Rob, Jelly, 
Wine &c. are made. 

Species IV. Gooseberyy^ R. Grossularia. 
Woods and hedgies common. April, May. 
Stem branchy — branches prickly — leaves 
roundly lobed — ^^petioles hairy — peduncles 
1 or 2 flowered — berries green, yellow, or 
red, hairj'. The puckered, pitted, red spots 
occasionally observed cm the green leaves 
of Gooseberry and Ciirrimt bushes, are 
prodnctA by a iKtle insect, tk6 Aphis llibes. 
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Gejjus XXV, Ivy, Ilcdera, Calyx 
5-toothtd — petals broadest at the base — 
style simple — berry 5-seeded, crowned by 
the calyx. 

Species I. Common 7iy, H. Helix. Rocks 
and trunks of trees. October, November. 
Stems long and creeping, adhering by 
numerous and short root-like processes to 
rocks, walls, and trees. Leaves dark green, 
shining, often veined with whitish lines,^ 
5-angular, 5-lobed — uppermost ovate^ swell- 
ed, upriglst. Flowers small, pale green, the 
})etals reflexed — berries globular, purple 
black, nearly whitish. The roots are used 
by leather cutters to whet their knives upon. 
Country people apply the berries to issues 
to encrease the discharge. The gum has a 
smell, and attracts fish. 

Order II. Digynia, Two styles in each . 
flower, along with the 5 stamens. 

Genus XXVI. Gentian, Gentiana. 
Calyx bell-shaped 4 or 5 pai*ted, }^rma- 
nent — blossom bell, or funnel-shaped, 1 -pet- 
al led, tubular at the base, withering or falling 
off, destitute of nectiferous pores — seed- 
vessel I-celled, 2-valved. 

Species I. Field Gentian^ G. Campestris. 
Pastures near Airdrie, Ardochrig, Kilbride, 
pastures at Wester house between Lesma-" 
hagow and Douglas, very abundant. Stems 
squar^ Sf — 9 inches high, rather branchy. 
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I^enves opposite, ovnte- lanceolate, nerved, 
the edge cartilaginous and minutely serrated. 
Flowers large, pale pur})lisl), on long flower- 
stalks, four^cleft^ heard'd at the throat — 
< a!yx J'ou7' lobed, 2 outer lobes larger, oval, 
coiiipletely ovej lapping and concealing the 
other two, Linneus and Pallas say, that it 
has been used instead of hops, and as a 
medicine in common with many others of 
the same genus. Like the other species of 
Gentian it is extremely bitter. 

Genus XXVII. Dodder, Oiscuta. 
Calyx 4 or 5 cut — blossoui bell-shaped, 
tube short, limb 4 or 5-cut — seed-vessel 
2-celle(l, 2-seeded, cut round. Leafless 
parasilic plants, twining round lint, flax, 
furze &c. 

Species I. Gt eater Doddn-^ C. £uropa;a. 
On flax at Cameron New Monkland, rare. 
August, September. Root at first adhering 
to tne ground, but withering away as soon 
as the yoiing stem has attached itself to 
another plant. Sieu) smooth slender, four 
cornered, reddish, twining about some other 
plant, contrary to the apparent motion of 
the smi, and adhering to it by means of 
little root-like vessicles or tubercles. No 
leaves, except here and there a small mem- 
branaceous scale, close under a branch. 
Flowers nearly s^ssile^ transparent, reddish, 
oi'pale pinkish, clustered, with a small. 
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single, ovate acute scale under each ball of 
flowers — blossom cleft into 4 or 5 patent 
segments — without scales at the base, of the 
stamens — stigmas pointed — seods generally 
two iii each cell. The fresh herb» faijuiseu 
and' applied e:s^ternally, has been used 
for dispersing scrofulous tumours. Tiie 
whplief plant is. bitter. 

Species 11; Lesser Dodder^ C. Epythy- 
mum. On fla^ at Hamilton: — but I have not 
seen it there myself. July, August Smaller 
than the last. Stem twisted. Flowers sit-. 
ing in balk, cJLdsc sett— blossom white or 
|):iler tnaii the last species, mostly ^^cxxi^ the 
segmeiiis i>harper and smaller — calyx red- 
dish. — stamens with a notched nectariferoui? 
scale at the base of each. From its desr 
trucLive nature in suflbcaling plauts, it has 
received the op^rpbribus nameaof ^lell- weed> 
and devil's-gurs. It fs purgative, and. Uk^ 
the foVmer is supptosed to j^artake, in some, 
measure, of the virtues gf the plants ta 
which it gro\*'s. . . , 

Genus XXVIII. Goose Foot, Chenopo^, 
dium. Calyx a perianth', single, inferior, 
5-cleft, persistent, partly covenng the seed, 
not enlarging after floweringi— seed 1| 
niundksfi — no blossom. 

Species I. Good King Henrys C. Bonus 
Henri«us. jLJncultivated places and road. 
sides, o^ciisioimny. Bothwell Church Yard,, 
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Millheuffb &c. May — August. Stem I 
foot high or more, stout, branched below, 
striated, leafy, unctuous, powdery, some- 
what crooked. Leaves large, dark green, 
very numerous, triangular, arrow-shaped, 
quite entire on leaf-stalks, powdery beneath. 
Flowers in compound, erect axillary and 
terminal, leafless spikes — mealy. Gathered 
while young to eat as Spinach. The young 
shoots peeled arid boiled may be eaten as 
Asparagus. The roots are given to sheep 
afflicted with coughs. 

Species II. Red Goose -foot^ C. Rubrum. 
Dunghills and under walls, frequent. An- 
just, September. By the wall near Clyde 

ridge &c. Stem 1 — 2 feet hifrh, stou^ 
Branched, smooth, grooved, becoming red- 
dish as the seeds ripen. Leaves thick, 
shining, dark green, deeply toothed and 
sinuated^ rhomboid'triaiigular, lengthened 
out at the base, but not truncate. Flowers 
in erect, very compound axiliary and termi- 
nal, leafy racemes which are rather spread- 
ing, reddish, and shorter than the stem — 
seed very minute. 

' Species III. White Goose-foot^ C. Album. 
Waste places, dunghills &c. common. 
Stem . upright, much branched, sligbtlv 
(^rooked, angular and striated^ smooth 
80tnetimes streaked with purple. Leaves 
^^-s/japed, inclining to rhomboid, jagged, 
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crowded, )iot cut at the bottom, the upper 
oblong, not cut, all of them covered with a 
mealy substance. Flowers in branched 
racemes, nearly leafless, forming a spike of 
flowers growing in little clusters — seeds 
very smooth. It flowers in July and Au^^ 
gust, is exceedingly common, occurring in 
almost every garden, dunghill, and corn- 
field. The name by which it is generally 
known is Miles or Meldweed. It is whiter 
than the above species. 

Genus XXIX. Elm, Ulmus. Perianth 
single, inferior, persistent, 4 — 5 cleft — seed- 
vessel membranous, compressed, 1-seeded. 

Species 1. Common Elm^ U. Campestris. 
Woods and hedges, common. A tree 
growing to a great size, of which I give the 
specific character only. Leaves dojubly 
serrated, scabrous, unequal at the base — 
flowers, nearly without flow^er-stalks, ^-clef't 
with 4t stamens — fruit oblong, naked. i 

Species 11. Broad-leaved or Whych Elm^ 
U. Montana. Woods and hedges, com- 
mon, WooJhall &c. Leaves doubly ser- 
rated, pointed, rough, unequal ^t the base 
— flowers on short flower-stalks, 4 or 6 cleft, 
with 5 or 6 stamens — fruit roundish, naked. 
Elm is a tough and strong timber. It is 
well adapted for water works, such as mills, 
pipes, pumps &c. An ancient statute, 
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among other kinds of wood, enjoins the 
whych-hnzel or elm for the making of bows. 

4. The following arc Umhellate Plants, so termed 
fVom their psrticuliAr fanner of grawth, whicli diflTers 
materially fVt>n most odiers. Hemlocic, Carrots, Pars- 
neps. Celery &c;. will fi^iiib' an example* From a 
straight st^m generally hollow and pnthy* furnished vritb 
aU?rnutc leaves, proceed smaller fitems, spreading like 
Tms from a centre, in form of the ribs of an Umbrella, 
when turned iosixle out, which gives them tlie name of 
Umbellate. Each of the stems or rays, which form these 
rundlcs or umbels, as they are called, are frequently 
crowned by a rundlet, or smaller set of rays, terminated 
by the flowers* The base of each circle of stem« is 
sometimes surrounded witb.snutll Jenves, called an inro- 
lucre or fence, which is termed general when it encloses 
the whole rundlet, and partial if found at the base of the 
lesser rays— many kinda have no fence. Tlie flowers 
have a calyx scarcely discernible ; a blossom that grows 
upon the seed bud, formed of five petals, which are ger«p 
erally heart-shaped aind bent inwards ; fruit naked, com- 
posed of two seeds growmg together. I'he first 9 gencn 
have Umbels with a partial and universal involucre ; the 
7 geneia which follow, have Umbels with a partial invo> 
lucre — general none ; and the last 4 genera have Um- 
bels without involucres, rarely general, never partial ones. 

Genus' XXX. Pennywort, /i^rZrorofyfe. 
Umbel imperfect, forming a hiead of flowers 
— petals entire, equal— ^no calyx — involucre 
2 or 4-leaved — fruit roundish, compressed 
sideways, vieined. Leaves roundish, like a 
penny. 

Species I. Marsh Penni/worf^ H. Vulgti- 

'ris. Bogs and watery' places, common. 

June. Stems tliread shaped, very creeping, 

roundf smooth) striking root at the joints, 
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and producing from the ^ame point u tufl of 
leave* and fiowers. Leaves opposite, peU 
tate, wbicular crenate, limb horizontal, pale 
green, shining, petiolate— petioles Hbout 2 
laches ion^, simple from the biice. Flowers 
in 5 or 8 Jitnxmed unibies, very small, red-* 
dish, on very short pedicles, with 2 ovate 
scariose bracteas at their baAe. — seeds of a 
pale brown Gok>ur. The umbieB^ai^' often 
proliferous. This plant is easily known 
tix>m having the lea&stalk inserted into the 
middle of the circular leaf. Tl>e flowers 
are small and hidden, and easily overlooked^] 
Species I. Hotid SanicU, 8: Eurofxaea. 
Woods and copses, common. May, June. 
Avon banks between Avon Bridge and 
Bamcluith Gate, Roadside between Cleek«- 
himin Toll and NewarthiU, Woodside Kilr 
bride &c. Stem 0^-^18 inclpies hsgh, apriglit, 
grooved, almost naked^ a little branehed, 
smooth. Lieaves mostly from the root, 
stalked, smooth, ^-ilobed^ lobes 3*cut, finely 
serrated, almost ciiiiited. Flowers aill nearly 
sessile iii round clusters or beads, Vhite.or 
blush^coloured, polygamous, tliose which 
have stamens and pistils, or pistils only, c^en 
apetalous, fertile; thase with stamens onlyv 
barren->-general involucre of 2 pimnatified 
leaves, partiied one, of several lanceolt^ 
leaves.. Said to be good for bleeding pikk 

- Jffi \ 'I. •■A il.'- ■ • ' 
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Genus XXXIL Hedge Parsley, Cau" 
calls now Torilis. Involucres undivided, 
preneral involucre 1 — b leaved, partial 5 — 8 
lenved — blossoms radiated, with stamens 
only in the disk — ^fruit ovate, ribbed, cover- 
ed with bristles and prickles, prickles rough, 
distinct. 

. Species I. Upright Hedge^parsley^ C. or 
T. Anthriscus. Hedges and roadsides, 
common. August Roadside between 
Hamilton and Motherwell, abundant. Stem 
2 — 3 feet high, erect with erect branches, 
round, purplish, rough, covered with minute 
white rigid bristles or hairs, hairs deflexed. 
Leaves bipinnate^ leaflets ooate^lanceolate^ 
deeply serrated, scabrous — leaf-stalks chan- 
nelled — outmost leaflet linear, lanceolate. 
Umbels terminal, many cut, crowded, the 
rays scabrous — ^partial {umbels dense, flat. 
Flowers small reddish, petals reverse heart- 
shaped, 2-lobed, strigose — involucres of 
several small awl-shaped leaves — fruit small, 
ovate, very rough and bristly, violet at the 
tip. . Withering says horses are fond of it 

Genus XXXIII. Carrot, Daucus, In- 
volucre many leaved, leaflets pinnatified — 
fruit muricated i, e. thorny. 

Species I. JVild Carroty D. Carrota. 
Roaid sides and borders of fields, coramon. 
July. Road side between Uaitfa and the 
Roman Bridge ; between Hamilton Bridge 
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and Motherwell ; entrance into the Camp 
Bieachfieki; at Scotsluwn and Kosebank 
Ruthergien &c. Root slender white or 
brownisli, smelling like the carrot. Stem 1 2 
— 18 inches high, bristly^ grooved, branch- 
ed, branches alternate. Leaves 2-3 pinnate^ 
leaflets cut, linear lanceolate, acute, slender, 
(lark green, hairy — petioles ribbed or nerved 
underneath. Umbels flat while in flower, 
in fruit concave or hollow like a bird's nest 
— ^flowers white or reddish, those in the 
middle, fertile, but those in the circumfer- 
ence (irregular and larger than the others) 
are frequently either neuter, or have pistils 
only —general involucre deeply pinnatiiied^ 
linear, partial ones oiten 3-cleiE — fruit brist* 
ly. The origin of the garden Carrot. An 
infusion of the seeds is useful in gravelly 
complaints. Moles are so fond o\ tlie roots, 
that carrots are a proper bait to ensnare 
them with. It is also used for destroying 
crickets, being made into a paste with ix}W- 
dered arsenick and flour. 

Genus XXXIV. Earthnut, Bunium. 
Involucres, 3 or many-leaved rarely \\ anting, 
partial involucres setaceous — fruit linear 
eliptical, 5-ribbe<l, ribs streaked or lokled 
with a narrow edge on each side. 

Species I. Common Earth- ntUy B. Bulbo- 
castanum. iifandy fields and pastures, abun- 
dant. May, June. Barncluith green &c« 

M 2 
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Root a roundish nut or taber of a sweetish 
taste, lying deep in the earth — here called 
Antuts. Stem about 1 foot high, white and 
flexnose beneath the ground, but afterwards 
uprij^iit, round, stiffish, smooth, siigluly 
siriaied, branched, of a green colour. Leaves 
tripinnate^ linear^ glabrous^ root ones on 
leaf-istalks,. stem ohes nearly sessile^ with a 
short, smooth, grooved sheath, the edge 
menibraiioiLs and whitish. Umbels terminal, 
general 7 — 12, partial, umbel about \2 ray^ 
— ^flowers wliite» petals obcordate*-~generaI 
1 — 3-leaved rarely wanting-^— styles white- 
seeds ovate. The knobbed roots when 
roasted are little inferior to Chesnuts* In 
this part of the country it is called Arnut, 
probably from the Dutch name of the herb 
aardnoot. 

■ 

GfiNus XXXV. Hemlock, Qminm. 
Partial involucre 3*leaved, all ^n one srde 
-— peLils nearly equal — fniit nearly, globose^ 
with 5 wavy streaks on each side. 

Species I. Common /lE^m/ocAr, Ct^ Macula* 
turn. Waste plnce.s,. bankft &i5L not very 
common, June, Jaly^ AtHapIoch; Both* 
well Castle^ Haugfa near Covantburn 
Bridge, now nearly ea^tirpated, embankment 
above Ross Wood.&c Stem 2 — 4<feethigby 
much hra^icJitd at top, smooth poli&lied, cov- 
ered with a bhissh powdier which is easily 
wip^A oS^ spotted tfild streaked with livid 
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puiple. Leaves much divided in a pinnnt-^ 
ed manner, leaflets ovate lanceolate, shinini^, 
smooth of a strong odour — petioles or leaf- 
stalks smooth, round, spotted — sheath prroov- 
ed. Umbels many rayed, greater 10 or 12, 
lesser 15 or 16 — blossom white, outer petals 
largest — partial involucre, few-leaved, seta- 
ceous, directed to one side — fruit ovate, 5- 
ribbed, 8 on the back, and 2 on the side. 
Highly narcotic and poisonous. The leaves 
in powder used in omcer, chronic rheuma- 
tism, and obstinate ulcers. ChaBrophyllum 
Temulentum, having a spotted stalk, is often 
mistaken for this plant, even by Medical 
men. By the common people nearly all the 
Umbellate plants are called hemlock. 

Genus XXXVI. Cow Parsnep, Hera- 
cleum. Involucres deciduous i. e. falling off 
— ^flowers radiated — petals unequally 2-cut 
— fruit compressed, reverse ovate, eliptical, 
striated. Meadows and borders of fields, 
abundant. July. Plantation at Hamilton 
Bridge &c. A coarse rank plant 4 — 5 feet 
high, with erect, rough, furrowed, angular 
branched stems. Leaves hairy, scabrous, 
pinnate^ leaflets broad, somewhat pinnated, 
cut, serrated, the terminal one 3-lobed, and 
somewhat acute — frequently about a foot in 
length, and more than half that in breadth 
— petioles dilated at bottom — sheath inflat- 
ed. Universal umbel large, flat) has IQ^ \2 

M 3 
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or more rnys, tliQ partial unil)el hait upwards 
of 30 — florets white, greenish white or pur- 
})iish — they have a horned Appearance before 
they expand, particularly the outer ones, 
which are four times the size of the inner 
petals — the central florets are frequently 
abortive. Fruit large,, flat, 3-ribbed ou 
each side, smelling somewhat like a bug. 
These when brewed form asortof ale which 
is drunk in Poland and Lithuania. The 
young shoots ai'e a very good Asparagus. 

Genus XXXVI [. Lovage, Ligwsticunu 
Involucre various membranaceous, leaved 
cut — calyx scaJy, toothed — petals nearly 
equal, ovate, keeled — fruit ovate; oblong 5- 
ribbed, ribs sharp, nearly winged. 

Species h Spignely MeUf or Baldrmoney* 
L. Meum^ Rare, near PlowlamJ^ Avondale. 
Kittochside and Crossbill in Kilbride, on 
Cathkin hills. May. Root thick, aromatic, 
flbrous at the tip. Stem scarcely branched, 
rather naked. Leaves long, dark green, 
2 or triphitiate^ leaflets bfisHe-likey many 
cut, lobes smooth, very slender — stipules 

dilated. Umbels . many-rayed flowers, 

yellowish — fruit oblong furrowed — partial 
involucre tnany leajVed, halved, cut or whole 
— rgeneral involucre few leaved, leaves cut, 
or iwanting. Remarkable for its manyr 
c/ePted, ,loDg^. bri&tle-shaped, dbrk green 
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GrEMUB XXXVIII. Akg^lica, ^t/^//£:;a. 
General involucre sometimes wanting,>i**- 
fruit reverse-ovatCi 4-angular9 winged, enci-^ 
ing with the reflected styles. 

Species I. Wild Angelica, A. Sylvestrisk' 
Conimon in moist woods and watery places.- 
July. Plantation below Hamilton Bridge, 
Deadwalers Hoss &c. Stem 2 — 4 feet high, 
smooth, branched, purplish, covered up^ 
wards with a fine glaucous powdery sub* 
stance* easily wiped o£ Leaves bipinnate; 
—rleafiets ovate, equals cut, aaitely serrated^, 
sometimes lobed at the base, widely spread*** 
ingy rather ^ucotis. Umbels large convex 
or bemiapherical,- on pubescent stalk^^ 
flowers pinkish white^ with equal, ovatar 
petals — calyx 5-toothed, scarcely discemi-^' 
ble — general involucre of about 2 linear 
leaves^ partial one of many bristle-like }eave< 
-^fruit small, roundish, with 3* winged ribs*. 
Hollow stem used by boy$ for squiiting: 
vt-ater and for roans. It yields a good yellow 
dye. 

Umbtls wUh partial involucnu only. 

Genus XXXIX. Water Hemix)CX» 
CictiiUu Fruit ovate, with 5-rib8^ the inter* 
mediate spaces protuinent, the whole ap- 
pearing fun*owedk 

Species I. Water Hemlock or Cow-bane^ 
C Virosa. About the sides of Lochs &c» 
not commoil.^ July, August« Stemro\^ud^ 
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hollow furrowefl, 3 — 4 feet high Jight green 
lower part divided transversely into man] 
large unequal cells. Leaves d-pinnate 
leaflets, smooths lanceolate^ serrate^ serra 
ture white at the tip. Umbels opposite ti 
the leaves, many-rayed, convex — flower 
white, with small much inflexed petals- 
anthers white (T reddish purple— <;alyx ^ 
toothed — partial involucres of many small 
acute leaves — fruit compressed, roundish 
ribbed. A deadly poison. Strong emelici 
succeeded by vegetable acids or oils, ar 
best for counteracting it 

Genus XL. Fool's Parsley, JEtkust 
Partial involucre all on one side consisting c 
very long pendulous leaflets — fruit ovat< 
with 5 acute ribs. 

Species I. FcoFs Parsley^ JE. Cynapiuir 
Not very common. Gardens and fieldi 
July, August. About Jerviston, old wa 
at Barnctuith Bridge 8cc. Stem about 1 foe 
high, slightly branched, smooth, striated 
often purplish, but not spotted. Leave 
bipinnate — leaflets pinnatified, smooth, dar 
green. Umbels terminal or opposite th 
leaves, on long stalks — flowers white, petal 
unequal, nicked, 2-lobed, with a hollow oi 
each side. The three long pendulous leave 
of the partial involucre, all on one side 
distinguish this from every other umbellati 
plant When eaten in mistake for parslej 
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it occasions vomitiDg, which may be stopi^ 
peci by a large doze of brandy. 

GeNiT8 XLI. NeedLtB Chervil, Scan^ 
dixe. Partial involucres jagged — fruit oi^ 
long, 5*ribbed, terminated with a very long 
rough beak. 

Species I. Needle Chervil^ S. Pecten Ven- 
eris. Common in corn fields. June, July^ 
On the fartus of AUington and Merryton 
&C. Stem nearly a foot high, spreading^ 
branclied, furrowed, roughs Leaves bipin- 
nate-M^leaflets finely cut into many linear 
segments, smooth, dark green. Umbels 
teriuinal 2 or S«>rayed<^flower9 small, white, 
petals nearly equal, reverse :ovate— fruit 
oblong, rough, with a long angular beak 
1 — 2 inches long-^partial involucres cut.> 
It may be easily known by its fine cut leaves, 
its angular^ large, cut involucres, and par- 
ticularly by the long beaks to the seeds. It 
is tdso called Venus's Comb, and Shepherd's 
Needle. 

Genus XLII. Anthriscus, Anthriscus. 
Partial involucre 3*5*leav€d-^-Kaalyx want- 
ing-— fruit ovate, hispid, with a short gla- 
brous beak. 

Species I. Common Anthriscus^ A. Vulgar- 
ris. About Dalserf&c May, June. Stem 
smooth, shining, striated, rather weak, much 
branched and spreading, swelling under 
each joint,, 2 feet or more high. LeavoA 
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tripiniiate, light green, petiolate, soft and 
tender, hairy (prickly, prickles hooked) 
especially underneath, and along the mid- 
rib of a yellowish green colour — leaflets 
ovate, lobed. Umbels lateral and terminal 
(mostly lateral) 4 or 5 rayed — partial ones 
small with from 3 — 5 small ovate involucres 
-T— flowers small, white, petals flat, reverse 
ovate, reverse heart-shaped — fruit rough 
with hooked bristles, ovate, with a smooth 
beak, half its length, which has a line down 
the middle. Whole plant of a pale green, 
and weak delicate habit — ^poisonous. 

Genus XLIII. Cow Parsley, Charo^ 
phyUum. Partial involucre of about 5, 
reflected ccmcave leaves — fruit oblong-coni- 
cal, smooth, even, ribless. 

Species I. Rough C&a> ParsUt/y Ch ; Tem- 
ulentum. Common in hedges. June, July. 
Hedges between Hamilton and Old Avon 
Bridge &c. Stem about 3 feet high, rough 
with hairs, round, branched, solid, striated, 
generally spotted with purple, swelling below 
each pint, hispid especially below. Leaves 
bipinnate, hirsute, the leaflets ovate, lobed, 
blunt, hairy on both sides. Umbels droop- 
ing until they flower, of many rays clothed 
with brisdy hairs — flowers white, petals 
nearly equal, reverse heart shaped, 2-lobed 
•^fruit oblong, smooth, striated. This 
herb i§ often mistaken for hemlock. 
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Species^ II. Smooth Com Parsley^ Ch ; 
Sylvestre. Common, in fields and hedges. 
May, June. Haugh-head ; Bothwell Cas- 
tle &C. Root milky. Stem ;d feet or so 
high, branched, furrowed, glabrous^ a little 
swelling below each joint (joints turned,) 
hollow, generally purplish, villose, the 
branches less in the upper leaves, rough at 
the margin. Umbels at first a little droop- 
ing, on kmg stalks — flowers whitish, at first 
yellowish white, petals flat, abortive — fruit 
ovate oblong, smooth, glossy, beaked, beaks 
with 5 UurU ribs — the partial involucres are 
fringed. This plant indicates a frightful 
soil. The Umbels dye yellow, and the plant 
itself a beautiful green. 

Species IlL Garden Caw Parsley or Cher^ 
vilj Ch ; Sativum. About hedges and gar- 
dens. July. Rubbish about Barncluith. 
Stem 1 — 2 feet high, smooth, branchy, slen- 
der. Leaves pale yellow green, bipinnate» 
leaflets ovate, cut, smooth, shining, of an 
exceedingly delicate texture. Umbels 4 or 
5 rayed lateral sessile^ partial umbels small, 
with few involucres, which are all on one 
side — fruit large, smooth, beaked, ribs of 
the beak acute. An herb, highly iaromatic, 
used in salads, and in soups, especially by 
the Dutch. 

Oekus XLIV. Cicely, Myrrhis. No 
invcdiicrt— -fruit oblong, beaked at the v^^ 
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beak 1— 4-th its kngtJb, crowocd with the 
styles, 5<-ribbed. 

Species I. Sxoeet Cicely^ M. Odorata. 
Frequent in pa£(tures. May. Bank below 
the old house of Jerviston; by the wall, 
brae park Silvertonhill ; above the New Mill 
Dam ; burnside near Whistleberry, and be- 
low Chantonhall; Barncluith green &c. Plant 
highly aromatic. Stem about 2 feet high, 
streaked or furrowed, stout, branched, hairy 
and fistulous. Leaves large tripinnate, pale 

Screen, sessile, hoary with pubescence— 
eaflets ovate, lanceolate, serrate — the whole 
branching somewhat like the fern. Umbels 
terminal, many rayed, large — flowery white» 
rather crowded, with a sweet aromatic scent 
— *fruit large^ linear-oblong, with prominent 
somewhat winged ribs — the seeds have the 
taste and scent of Anise. Used in soups by 
the Germans, and in the N. of England, the 
seeds are employed to polish and scent 
floors and furniture. 

Genus XLV. Mastkrwort, Impera^ 
tcricu No involucre, fruit nearly eliptical* 
compressed, with a winged border, 2»cut at 
top and bottom; swelling in the middle 
with 3 ribs on each side, ribs sharp, not 
winged. 

Species I. Masterwortf I. OstruthiuDit 

Qare. On an old wall at JLiaiiglaQd-*hai|8e, 

md iriuite growd i»e«^ Jacfetqm Kilbride. 
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June. Root tuberous, acrid, acrimonious, 
biting the tongue and mouth. Sttm or 
flower-stalk 12—18 inches high, simple or 
slightly branched, erect, smooth, striated. 
Leaves in threes — leaflets (3 lobed) ovate- 
lanceolate, unequally serrated — from the 
root, on deeply channelled foot-stalks, 6 or 
7 inches long, which when broken emit a 
rank odour. Umbels large, terminal, dense, 
flat, compressed, very few, many-rayed — 
flowers white or pinkish, petals eliptical, 
split, equal — calyx wanting — partial involu- 
cres very slender, with 1 or 2 setaceous 
leaflets, almost the length of the umbel — 
fruit smooth, ribbed, with a broad dilated 
border. Root, warm, aromatic, used in 
rheumatic tooth-ache ; recommended inter- 
nally in dropsy and dyspepsia ; an infusion 
in wine used successfully in quantian agues 
when bark has failed. 

Umbels having neither general nor partial involucres. 

Genus XLVL Caraway, Carum. Invo- 
lucre often with one leaf — calyx scarcely 
manifest — petals somewhat equal, reverse 
heart-shaped, keeled, inflex-emarginate — 
fruit ovate-oblong, striated. 

Species 1. Common Cara*way^ C .Carui. 
Rare, in fields and pastures. June. Dal* 
beth haugh. Glenhove Newmonkland, 
abundant. Stem 1 — 2 feet high, branched, 
furrowed, glabrous. Leaves b"\\)\ww^\j^^ 

N 
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smooth — leaflets crossed, lobes sessile, seg- 
ments narrow, linear lanceolate — Umbels 
terminal, erect, many rayed — flowers white 
or pinkish — petals nearly equal, reverse- 
heartshaped, nicked, keeled, concave, small, 
ovate-eliptic, ribbed, with 3 streaks in the 
depressions between the ribs ; middle streak 
exserted, keeled. The seeds are much used 
in cakes, and incrusted with sugar for com- 
fits ; they are of an agreeable aromatic smell, 
and a warm pungent taste. They were for- 
merly recommended by Dioscorides for 
pale-faced girls. 

Genus XLVII. Burnet Saxifrage, 
Pimpinella. No involucre — petals bent in 
— stigma somewhat globular — fruit ovate, 
oblong, glabrous, 5-ribbed. 

Species I. Burnet Saxi/i-age, P. Saxifraga. 
Frequent, in dry pastures. July, August 
Pastures near Kittochside, road side be- 
tween Herblas and Dalziel, on the Camp 
bleachfield abundant. Root highly aro- 
matic and pungent. Stem 10 — 12 inches 
high, erects slender, rigid, round, striated, 
and roughish, varying much in luxuriance, 
generally branched above. Leaves — root 
ones pinnate, leaflets roundish, acutely 
toothed — those of the stem bipinnate, linear. 
Umbels drooping at first, terminal, flatisb, 
many-rayed, on long peduncles — ^flowers, 
amah, wiiltei nearly equal — stamens long-- 
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fruit, small, ovate, ribbed. The roots are 
powerfully diuretic, and have been employ- 
ed by the Germans for the Dropsy and 
Asthma : they afford a blue oil. 

Genus XLVIIL Parsley, Apium. Pet- 
als uniform, fruit roundish ribbed — involu- 
cre 1-leaved, partial one many-leaved. 

Species I. Common Parsley^ A. Petrose- 
Hnum, Old walls and rock at Bothweli 
Castle. July. Stems round, smooth, stri- 
ated. Leaves shining — radical, leaflets 
broad and lobed, those of the stem leaves 
linear* Umbels all pedunculate^'^fiovfers 
pale yellow, small, petals equal — seeds short, 
turgid. It is a biennial plant, cultivated for 
culuiary uses. 

Genus XLIX. Goutweed, .^^opodhim. 

Petals unequal stigmas simple— -fruit 

ovate-oblong, ribbed. 

Species I. Common GotU or Bishop^S'-'ooeed. 
JEs ; Podagraria. Too common in fields 
and Gardens. June. Hedge roots at 
Ross Bridge &c. Stems erect, 1 — 3 feet 
hi^h, furrowed, slightly branched. Radi- 
cal leaves twice ternate, superior ones ter- 
nate — leaflets ovate, somewhat acuminate, 
unequidly serrated. Umbels erect, termi- 
nal, many-rayed, flat — flowers white, petals 
equal, feverse-ovate, cut — each seed 3-rib- 
bed. The roots are creeping and difficult 
to be extirpated. The leaves small like 

n2 
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those of Angelica, and may be eaten in early 
spring salads. Formerly used by the Ger- 
mans as a cure for Gout and Sciatica. The 
umbellate plants growing in sandy soils, are 
generally aromatic and carminative — but in 
wet damp soils, poisonous. 

OunEu III. Trigynia, three styles in 
each flower along with the 5 stamens. 

Genus L. Gukluer-hose, Viburnum. 
Calyx small, 5 -cut — blossom bell- shaped, 
5-lobed, the filaments inserted into its base 
— berry naked, 1 -seeded, seed compressed. 

Species I. Gurldcr-rosc, or JVatcr Elde}\ 
V. Opulus. Frecjuent in damp womls and 
hedges. Jime. Stonebyre wood; Back- 
planting near Bothwell Bridge; British- 
home; PoUeskm glen, and Gilburn^ynk, 
Kilbride; Jerviston woods &c. abundant 
A small bushy tree, smooth in all its parts. 
Stems many from the same root, spreading 
upwards, much branched — branches oppo- 
site, round. Leaves large, broad, glabrcms^ 
3-lobed, sharply toothec^ opposite, rather 
paler beneath, fine red in decay — leaf-stalki 
leafy at bottom, glandular at the tip. Cymes 
of flowers terminating, solitary, erect, large, 
flat, consisting of many white flowers of twt 
sizes — the inner small, perfect, resembling 
those of Elder, those in the margin abortivej 
consisting merely of a large, irregular, flat. 
S-defi petal, without either stamens oi 
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pistils ; berries bright red, ripening about 
September. Toward the middle of October 
the leaves assume a beautiful red, or pink 
colour. 

Genus LI. Elder, Samlmcus. Calyx 
small 5-cut-— blossom wheel-shaped 5-lobed 
— ^berry globose, inferior, 1-celled, 3-seeded. 

Species I. Dwarf Elder^ S. Ebulus. Oc- 
casionally, in hedges, and in uncultivated 
places. July. On the roadside between 
Kittochside and Carmunnock; in a hedge 
near Clyde Iron works &c. A plant seldom 
exceeding 3 feet high. Stems he^hacenm^ 
simple, upright, angular and furrowed. 
Leaves pinnate, dark green, serrated — leaf- 
lets lanceolate equal at the base, glan- 
dular, veiny, 3 or 4 pair; stipules peti- 
olod, leaf like, ovate. Cymes of flowers 3 
or 5-parted, j^large, terminal, dense, the 
branches pilose — flowers numerous, ledici- 
late, purplish — stamens upright, tnick — 
berries globular, purple black. One drachm 
and a haif of the root, is a strong purgative : 
the juice is said to turn light coloured hair 
black. The leaves laid in granaries drive 
away mice. 

Species II. Common Elder^ S. Nigra. 
Common in woods and hedges. June. 
About Dalserf, abundant. A bushy tree, 
twelve or sixteen feet in height Stem 
arborescent, much branched — bvatvcVi^s ^v)^ 
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of light pith. ^Leavps dull green, pinnate — 
leaflets ovate, serrated, smooth, mostly five. 
Cymes of flowers 5 or T-parted, terminal, 
large, flat — flowers cream coloured, numer- 
ous, strong scented — stamens spreading — '• 
berries globose, blood-purple. This tree is 
as it were a whole magazine of '^bvsic to 
rustic practitioners, nor is it quite neglected 
by more regular ones. The inner bark and 
tne leaves are purgative ; the flowers are 
directed in the London Pharmacopoea in 
form of an ointment ; the berries are laxa- 
tive and diaphoretic, fatal to all poultry, but 
in the hands of the country housewife they 
make a safe and an excellent domestic wine. 

Order IV. Tetragynia, four styles in 
each flower along with the five stamens. 

Genus LII. Grass of Parnassus, Ptrr- 
nassia. Petals 5 — nectaries five, each a 
heart-shaped, concave scale, with 13 tays 
disposed along the margin, gradually taller, 
terminated by a little knob or globule — 
seed-vessel 1 -celled, 4-valved. 

Species I. Grass of Parnassus^ P. Palus- 
tris. Rare, in bogs and marshy pastures. 
Root small, whitish, putting forth several 
stems. Stem 8 or 10 inches high, erect, 
unbranched, somewhat twisted, five corner- 
ed, slender,' smooth, bearing only a single 
embracing leaf below the middle. Leaves 
mostly radical, on long foot-stalks, cordate, 
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entire, nerved, the one on the stem, sessile. 
Flowers solitary, terminal, large (about an 
inch wide,) singularly elegant, yellowish 
white — petals a little scolloped at the edges, 
slightly emarginate, with semitransparent 
greyish veins. Nectaries beautiful, alter- 
native with the stamens, iringed with fila- 
ments tipped witli yellow pellucid globules. 
Capsule ovate, stigma sessile. 

Order V. Pentagynia, five styles in 
each flower along with the stamens. 

Genus LIIL Flax, Li7ium. Calyx 5- 
leaved-^petals 5 — seed-vessel 10-valved, 
10-celled — seed, solitary. 

Species I. Common Flax, L. Usitatissi- 
mum. Occasionally in cornfields. July. 
Stem liiostry simple, upright, simple at bot- 
tom, panicled at top. Leaves lanceolate, 
alternate, distinct, glabrous, 3-nerved, 
entire. Flowers on stalks, large, erect — 
petals reverse ovate, light blue, streaked — 
leaves of the calyx, acute, 3-ribbed, pointed. 
Linseed oil is procured from the seeds, and 
the stems furnish us with flax. 

Species IL Purging Flax, L. Catharti- 
cum. Frequent, in dry pastuves. June, 
July. Field behind the office houses at 
Jerviston; Riccarton park &c. Stem 2 — 6 
uiches high, upright, leafy, simple at bottom, 
forked above, several from the same base, 
many-flowered. Leaves opposite, reverse 
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ovate, lanceolate. Flowers terminating, 
solitary, pendulous before they open, then 
erect — petals white, acw^^,— calyx leaves 
1-ribbed, serrated — stigmas headed. The 
dried plant infused in wine is purgative ; it 
is also useful in rheumatism. 

Order VI. Hexagynia, six styles in 
each flower along with the 5 stamens. 

Genus LIV. Sun-dew, Drosera. Calyx 
5-cut — ^petals 5 — seed-vessel 3 or 5 valved. 

Species I. Round-leaved Sun-dew, D. Ro- 
tundifolia. In turf bogs. July, August 
Moors New Monkland, Kilbride &c. 
Flower-stalk or scape erect, round, slender, 
simple, 3 or 4 inches in height, bearing a 
simple raceme. Leaves radical^ orbicular^ 
spreading, upon rather short red foot-stalks, 
forming a tuft, set with red hairs about the 
edge and on the upper surface, the under 
surface smooth — hairs tipped with a very 
glutinous pellucid globule. Flowers in a 
kind of racemed spike, bent in at the top 
before flowering, pointing one way, alter- 
nate, erect, from 6 — 11 m number, small, 
whitish — calyx smooth — stigmas obtuse, 
white — brftcteas none. The flowers open 
from nine to twelve. The herb is acrid, and 
sufficiently caustic to corrode the skin. The 
unmixed juice destroys warts and corns; it 
also coagulates milk. 
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CLASS VI. 



SIX STAMENS ALL OF EQUAL LENGTH, HEX- 
ANDRIA. THE FIRST ORDER IS MONOOY- 
NIA, ONE PISTIL IN EACH FLOWER ALONG 
WITH THE SIX STA3IENS, 

1« Flowers with both Calyx and Corolla, 

Genus I. Berberry, Berberis. Calyx 
of six leaves — blossom of six petals — berry 
2-seeded. 

Species I. Berberry-bush^ B. Vulgaris, 
About Lanark; Clyde below Hamilton 
Bridge ; Barmichael wood near Both well 
Bridge is entirely covered with it. A Shrub 
8 or 10 feet high. Stems mostly upright, 
branched, smooth, slightly grooved, with a 
white pith, and covered with a pale or ash- 
coloured bark — prickles ^-forked^ Leaves 
stalked, in bundles, reverse-ovale, fringed, 
toothed, acid to the taste. Flowers in pen- 
dulous racemes towards the ends of the 
branches, petals yellow with two glands at 
their base — stamens irritable, starting elas- 
tically when gently touched — berries first 
green, but wiien ripe changing to a fine red 
colour. These are made into an agreeable 
jelly, by boiling them with an equal weight 
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of fine sugar. It is supposed by some to 
cause wheat growing near it to become mil- 
dewed, but this is denied by Duhamel, 
Broussonet, and other scientific writers, and 
also by Mr Alton and others who have 
written on agriculture. 

Genus II. Purslane, Peplis. Calyx 
bell-shaped, 12-toothed, teeth alternately 
shorter — petals 6, often wanting — seed-ves- 
sel globular, 2-celled, not opening, many 
seeded. 

Species I. Water Purslane^ P. PortuU. 
Occasionally, in bogs and damp heaths. 
July, August Wrangham locli Holy town ; 
marshy places at Boghead ; by the lochs on 
the borders of Old Monkland Parish &c. 
Stems numerous, from 3 — 6 inches long, 
prostrate, branched, forked, slender, angu- 
lar, jointed, rooting at the joints, of a red- 
dish colour, sometimes floating. Leaves 
stalked, opposite, reverie egg'shaped^ gla- 
brous, small, tapering at the base. Flowers 
axiliary, solitary, sessile, reddish, or green- 
ish red, mostly without petals. Generally a 
small insignificant plant, growing especiuly 
where water has stagnated in winter and 
become dry in summer. 

2. Flowers iuuing from a sheath or Spatha, 

Genus III. Snow-drop, Galanthus^ 
Perianth (the blossom) of 6 leaves, the S 
inner ones shorter, em^T^lnate, obtuse. 
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Species I. White Snow-d^ropf G. Nivalis. 
Banks about Castlemilk, and occasionally 
about gentlemen's houses. February. 
Root bulbous. Scape or flower-stem, 4 — 8 
inches high, two-edged, striated, 1 -flowered. 
Leaves 2 in n umber, radical, glaucous, keeled, 
yellowish at the base, calous at the tip, 
sheathing the stem. Flower 1, stalked, 
drooping, white, tipped with green, the 
inner segments with greenish lines, usually 
bursting from the left cell of the sheath or 
spatha. One of the first flowers that ap- 
pears, as a harbinger of summer. 

Genus IV. Garlic, Allium. Perianth 
(the blossom) of six leaves, all ovate, sessile. 
(Flowers umbellate.) 

Species I. Broad- leaved Garlic or Ham" 
sonsy A. Ursinum. Frequent, in woods and 
by the sides of streams. June. Mauchlan- 
hole Kilbride; banks of Barncluith bum 
&c. abundant Hoot a slender oblong 
coated bulb. Scape or flower-stem about a 
foot high, S-sidedj upright, weak, smooth. 
Leaves all from the root, large, flat, aciite, 
ribbed, ovate-lanceolate, on footstalks which 
sheath at the base. Flowers umbelled, lax, 
terminal, white, springing out of a 2-leaved» 
lanceolate, membranaceous spatha or sheath 
which is deflected and shorter than the 
peduncles — the umbels are many-rayed, 
without bulbs. Readily recognized when 
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bruised by its remarkably rank garlic smell. 
Cows eat it so plentifully in the beginning 
of summer, that the milk partakes of the 
taste and smell of garlic. 

Species III. Crow Garlic^ A. Vineale. 
Rare. In Daldowie woods. June. Root 
a small ovate bulb. Stem round, slender, 
18 inches or, 2 feet high. Leaves few, 
rounds smooth, hollow oy Jistulose. Flowers 
greenish flesh coloured, reddish green at 
the keel, in small umbels, densely crowded, 
and furnished with many little acute green- 
ish bulbs — stamens exserted each with 3 fila- 
ments, S-pointed, the centre one shortest, 
bearing an anther — spatha or sheath of two 
rather small leaves, deciduous, /. e, falling 
off. The flowers in this species are often 
wanting. 

Species IV. Chive Garlic or Scythes^ A. 
Chcenophrasum. Occasionally in the neigh- 
bourhood of gardens. July. Old quarry 
at Coalshill near Holytown. Leaves all 
from the root, rounds awUshaped, thread- 
like, alternated, 6 or 7 inches high, acute, 
glaucous, sheathing. Scapes in tufts, 
slightly curved, as long as the leaves. 
Flowers whitish purple, in crowded com- 
pact heads or umbels, which have no bulbs 
— pisdl^ery long — spatha '^xjltjIisK, ovate^ 
remaining — umbels beantv^ se^i-N^as^a* 
Cultivated as a pot berb vxuAftx \Safc w«.m^ ^ 
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Scythies, and used in the s})ring for salads, 
being milder than those Onions which have 
stood through the winter. 

3, Flowers with a bUssom only — calyx and sheath wanting- 

Genus V. Tulip, Tulipa, Perianth (or 
blossom) bell-shaped, 6-parted, lobes not 

nectiferous at bottom stigmas sessile, 

thicker- seed-vessel oblong, 3-sided. 

Species I. Wild Tulip^ T. Sylvestris. 
Field at Smiddycroft ; Orchard at Orbiston ; 
about Blantyre Priory, but in each of these 
places becoming annually scarcer. April. 
Stem solitary, upright, 12 inches high, 
leafy below the middle, Y-^owej^ed^ smooth^ 
sometimes bent down before flowering. 
Leaves 3 or 4 glaucous, tubular and sheath-* 
ing at the base. Flower yellow, sweet 
scented, solitary, drooping before it opens, 
then becoming upright — lobes of the blos- 
som lanceolate, pointed, bearded at the tip 
— stamens hairy at the base, anthers and 

pollen yellow stigma obtuse, 3-sided. 

This was formerly cultivated in gardens, 
but since the common garden tulip (Tulipa 
Gesneriana) has been introduced, it is fallen 
into disuse. 

Genus VI. Star of Bethlehem, Orni- 
thogalum. Perianth (or blossom) 6 leaved 
—filaments of the stamens inserted on the 
base of the petals, those inserted on the 3 

o 
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outer dilated at bottom, the otliers thread- 
shaped, smooth. 

Species I. Common Star of Bethlehem^ 0. 
Umbellatum. Border of a field at Barn- 
cluith; Mount at Chatelherault &c. Plant 
8 or 10 inches high. Leaves linear, accu- 
minate, grooved, shrivelled at the tip. 
Flowers white, with a broad green streak on 
the back of each of the segments, the mar- 
gin and inner surface white — raceme inclin- 
ing to corymbose, with from 6 — 9 flowers, 
the outer peduncles longer than the centre 
ones, so that their flowers are of the same 

height bracteas long, membranaceous, 

acute, from the base of each peduncle — 
seed-vessel 3-sided, blunt This plant, at 
first sight, bears no distant resemblance, to 
the snow-drop. 

Genus VII. Hyacinth, Hyacinthus. 
Perianth (or blossom) 6-cut, the segments 
bent back, closing at bottom into a tube — 
stamens uniform, filiform, inserted about the 
middle of the blossom — seed-vessel 6-sided. 

Species I. Wild Hyacinth or Hare^bell^ H. 
Non-scriptus. Abundant in woods, hedges, 
and pastures. May. Hamilton wood by 
the railway &c. Root a coated egg-shaped 
bulb. Scape or flower-stem, simple, from 
6 — L2 inches high, round, smooth, solid, 
brittle, bowed down at top when it begins to 
JJower, but upright in fruit. Leaves four. 
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six, or sometimes more, long, linear, chan- 
nelled, aceuminate, all from the root, flaccid, 
shining, grass green, nodding at the sum- 
mit, shorter than the scape. P lowers in a 
long drooping raceme or spike, from 8 — 12, 
often more, all pointing one way, pendent, 
fine purplish blue, sometimes white, fine 
scented, 6-parted to the very base, the 
extremity rolled back — bracteas two to each 
flower, linear, at the base of the peduncle. 
The Scilla Nutans of Stokes and Smith. 
The roots, which are poisonous when fresb^ 
may be converted into starch, or prepared 
as a substitute for gum Arabic. This is the 
" azur'd Hare-beir* mentioned in Shake- 
speare's Cymbeline. 

Genus VIIE Asphodel, Nartkecium, 
Stamens woolly — blossom of 6 spreading 
petals. 

Species I. Lancashire Asphodel^ N. Ossi- 
fragum. Bogs and moors. July, August. 
On the Farm of Drumloch &c. Root creep- 
ing. Scape or flower-stem 6 — 8 inches 
high, smooth, ascending, simple, decumbent 
at the base, with 1 to 3 alternate, short, 
somewhat meapbranaceous leaves or scales 
running into bracteas as they approach the 
flowers. Leaves all from the root, equitant, 
sword-shaped, ribbed, sheathing at bottom, 
edge membranaceous, about half as long as 
the scap^ like those of the Iris^ but much 

2 
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smaller. Flowers in an upright, loose, ter- 
minal, solitary spike, persistent, peduncled, 
bright yellow — peduncles alternate, some- 
times 2 together, upright angular, with a 
small reddish bractea at the base of each- 
seed-vessel brown or deep yellow, shining — 
seeds furnished with an appendage at each 
end. 

Genus IX. Lilly-of-the-v alley, Coti" 
valaria. Stigma blunt, 3-cornered — petals 
of the perianth (or blossom) 6-toothed — 
^ berry globose, 3-celled. 

Species I. Lilly-of-the^valleif^ C. Majalis. 
Waste places about Barncluith ; Near the 
fall of the Clyde, plentiful. May. Root 
creeping. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, from 
the root, two, on long petioles, with scaly 
cut sheaths, eliptical, ribbed, entire, acute, 
four or five inches long, of a bright green 
colour. Flowers racemed spiked^ bell-sha}>ed, 
pure white, very fragrant, 6 — 8 in a raceme, 
nodding — berry scarlet, spotted before it is 
ripe. The whole plant is smooth, and is 
common in gardens. The root and flowers 
are bitter and purgative in dozes of 2 scru- 
ples. The leaves dye a durgble green. 

Species II. Solomoii^s Seal, C. Multiflora. 

Woods at Bothwell. May, June. Stem 

round, from 18 inches to 2 feet high, simply 

leafy, drooping at top. Leaves ovate^ elip' 

Z/oii aliernate^ stem clasping^ facing one 
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VfSLy^ large, marked with longitudinal nerves*^ 
Flowers white, green at the base and tip — 
peduncles axiliaryy 1 or many flowered — 
berries round, of a blackish blue colour, 
varying to red and purple. 

4. Flowers incomplete, with a single calyx-Uke perianth* 

Genus X. Rush, Juncus. Calyx 6-leaved, 
glumaceous i. e. like the chafis in grasses — 
seed-vessel superior 3-celled, 3-valved — 
seeds many. The leaves of the rush are 
mostly rounded, sheathing like grasses ^ Siui 
the stems are filled with pith. 

1. Rushes without leaves, the flowers on the side of the st&m 

. near the top* 

Species I. Hard Sush^ J. Glaucus. 
Bare in many places, but frequent here, in 
wet pastures and road sides. July. Old 
. road behind Greenfield ; ditch by a hedge 
at Deadwaters Ross ; on the Camp Bleach* 
field &c. abundant Root creeping. Culms 
or stems 1 — 2 feet high, slender, elegant, 
in bundles, glaucous, rigid, deeply^ and 
finely fluted or striated^ with blunt black- 
ish brown« shining sheaths at the base* 
Panicle of flowers loose but upright^ slender, 
much branched, on the side of the stem 
about one third below the tip — calyx lobes 
awl-shaped, streaked, the 3 inner shortest, 
pale brown — seed-vessel elipticaly rather 
pointed^ shorter than the calyx — bracteas 

o» 
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small, ovate, 2 to each flower — ffower-stalks 
very short 1 or 2-flowered. 

Species II. Soft Rush^ J. EfFusus. Abun- 
dant in wet and marshy pounds. July. 
Root creeping. Stems generally taller 
than the former, leafless, erect, pale green, 
soft^ brittle, and full of pith, which in this 
and the following species is continuous, but 
in the former regularly interrupted by cells 
or void spaces — root scales or sheaths, light 
brown, blunt, awned. Panicle or bunch of 
flowers loose, very much branched, spread- 
ing — seed-vessel blunt — leaves of the calyx 
lanceolate — seebulate, pale greenish. This 
is the common rush used for making besoms, 
mats &c. The pith is used by the chandler 
for making rush or watch-lights. 

Species III. Roundheaded Rushy J. Con* 
glomeratus. Abundant in damp pastures. 
July. Root creeping. Stems 2 — 3 feet 
high, in tufts, rather stiff, dark green, iwiVi- 
uteli/ striated — sheaths or scales at the base 
very long and dark, minutely streaked, end- 
ing in a short awn. Bunch of flowers in 
dense baUs^ as it were sessile, 2 or three 
inches below the apex — stamens 3 — leaves 
of the calyx lanceolate, 2-ribbed — seed- 
vessel small, retuse, 3-lobed, shining, as long 
as the calyx. Turf or surface draining 
seems to be the best method which has yet 
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been adopted for extirpating this and the for- 
mer species from pasture lands. 

2. Leaves all from the root. Flowers on the tip of the ttenu 

Species IV. Moss Rushy J. Squarrosus. 
Common in moors and heaths. July. 
Drumloch; near Newhouse &c. Root 
fibrous. Stem leafless^ 12 inches long, 
straight, stiff, incining to angled. Leaves 
all from the root, bristle-shaped, densely 
tufted, lying close to the ground, stiffs slen- 
der, channelled, pointed, smooth, dilated at 
bottom, sheathing. Bunch of flowers ter- 
minal, long, upright, branched, clustered, 
with membrn-iaceous cut sheaths ending in 
a bristle-shaped leaf as long as the bunch of 
flowers — peduncles 1 or 2 flowered — leaves 
of the calyx ovate-lanceolate, shining brown, 
with a pale line down the middle — seed- 
vessel palish brown, 3-sided, obtuse, mucro* 
nate. Found only on a barren soil. 

S, With leafy stefns. 

Species V. Round-fruited Rush^ J. Bulbo- 
sus. Common in moist fields. August. 
Marshes about Holy town ; by the paths in 
the Back-planting &c. Root creeping. 
Stems numerous not branched, leafy, co;w- 
pressed, the base cylindrical, 6 — 12 inches 
high. Leaves mostly from the root, linear, 
edge incurved, shorter than the stem — 
sheaths cut, edge and tip scariose. Panicle 
of flowers decompound above, erect, many- 
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flowered, first branchy generally longest 
terminal, shorter than the bracteas — flower 
single at the division — calyx leaves equal, 
brown, shorter than the seed-ves^sel — seed- 
vessel roundish^ very blunt, mucrOnate. 

Species VI. Toad Rushj J. Bufonius. 
Damp watery places, every where. July, 
August. Old run below Hamilton Bridge 
&c. Root fibrous, tufted. Stems numerous 
4 — 8 inches high, simple below, forked 
above, round, with only one leaf, generally 
near the middle. , Leaves few, slender, 
channelled angular^ between thread and 
bristle-shaped^ pale green, acute, shorter 
than the stem. Flowers solitary, 1-rowed, 
mostly sessile^ in a long 2-forked panicle — 
divisions of the calyx or perianth green with 
membranous white margins, unequal ; inner 
broad ovate, flat; outer keeled, twice the 
length of the seed-vessel — seed-vessel elip- 
tical, blunt. A small insignificant plant 
with few attractions, afiecting sandy or 
gravelly places where the water stands in 
winter. 

Species VII.*^ Little Btdbous Rushy J. 
UUi^inosus. In marshes and places partly 
dried up in the summer. August. About 
Airdrie; Wrangham loch near Holytown 
&c. abundant. A very variable plant 
Root fibrous. Stem 3 to many inches long, 
lei^, slender, striking roots at the joints, 
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bulbose at bottom, branching above- 
branches divaricated. Leaves bristle-likej 
channelled^ smooth, cellular, cells in a double 
row alternating. Heads of flowers from 2 — 
5 but oftenest 3-flowered, flowers sessile— 
bracteas scariose, shorter than the flowers — 
lobes of the perianth equal, lanceolate, 
pointed, 3-ribbal, edge scariose, dark brown, 
red, keel green — seed-vessel acute, 3-sided, 
blunt, opaque, rather longer than the peri- 
anth* 

4m WUh leaves apparently jointed^ 

Species VIII. Sharp -JU/wered Bushy J. 
Acutifloras. Common in bogs and marshy 
places. July, August Moist fields on the 
farm of AUington &c. abundant. Root 
fibrous, creeping. Stem rather hard, leafy, 
slender, upright, slightly compressed, smooth 
1 — 2 feet high, joints fistular. Leaves 
knotty^ jointed^ especially when dry, 3 or 4 
on the stem, sheathing, compressed^ smooth. 
Panicle in flower and fruit very much 
divided, terminal, with long, slender, smooth 
branches, the extreme ones sometimes pa- 
tent or even reflected— ^leaves of the perianth 
lanceolate, pointed, green or chocolate col- 
oured, all alike — seed-vessel 3-sided, poinU 
ed^ light brown, shining, as long as the 
perianth. 

Species IX. Shining-fruited Rtish^ J. 
Lampocarpus. Frequent in boggy places. 
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July, August On Allington farm &c. 
Root creeping. Stems 3 — 12 inches high, 
compressed, many leaved. Leaves com- 
pressedf sheathing, distinctly jointed, stiff, 
pointed. Panicle terminal, compound^ up- 
right, with stiff nearly simple branches — 
flowers 6 or 6 together, sessile — leaves of 
the perianth unequal, inner blunt — seed- 
vessel 3-sided, very large, black, varnished, 
acute, longer than the perianth. 

Genus XL Wood Rush, Luzula. Seed- 
vessel 1-celled, 3-seeded — in other respects 
like Juncus. The following have flat leaves 
fringed with hairs. 

Species I. Great Hairy Wood Mushy Lr 
Maxima. Common in moist woods and 
shady banks. May. Bank between Avon 
Bridge and Barncluith. Banks by Auchin- 

framont Bridge on the Brandon road &a 
Loot fibrous. Culm or stem 1 — 2 feet 
high, upright, leafy, striated. Leaves broad, 
edge hairy, light green, 8 or 9 ribbed, ribs 
seen best when held between the eye and the 
sun — the stem leaves shorter. Panicle 
somewhat cymose, repeatedly divided, some- 
what divaricated — ^peduncles elongate, of 
about 3 flowers— -bracteas linear, Iiairy, 
acute — leaves of the calyx equal, accuminate, 
chesnut coloured, with a white scariose 
margin — seed-vessel ovate, acute^ brown^ 
shorter than the perianth. 
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Species II. Small Hairy Wood Ruslh L- 
Pilosa. Common in woods. April, May. 
Hamilton wood near the wood yett ; among 
the bushes at the top of Barncluith green 
&c. Root in tufts, stolon iferous. Stem 
6 — 12 inches high, slender, simple, leafy. 
Leaves broad, those on the stem short, those 
from the base long and numerous* — all hairy 
at the margin. Panicle divaricate, slightly 
compound— —peduncles 1-flowered, bent 
back-r— leaves of the calyx ovate, acute, 
dark brown, edge white — seed-vessel heart- 
shaped, blunt, rather longer than the calyx 
— ^seeds with a hooked appendage at the tc^. 
A much smaller plant than the former. 

Species III. Field Wood Rttsh^ L. Cam- 
pestris. Frequent in dry pastures. April, 
May. Abundant, in pastures about Barn- 
cluith, Chatelherault &c. Root fibrous, 
creeping. Stems 4, 6, or 8 inches high, 
leafy. Leaves linear, flat, 5 ribbed, hairy 
at the margin, especially at the orifice of 
the sheaths. Flowers collected into short 
ovate spikes one of which is generally sessile^ 
the rest pedunculate, 10 or 12 together — 
leaves of the calyx accuminate, shining, 
keeled, edge white — seed-vessel blunt^ 3- 
sided, longer than the perianth. The round 
headed variety, J. Erectus, is abundant about 
DabdeL 
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Genus XII. Dock, Rwnex, Calyx sin- 
gle, 6-leaved. Seed 1, 3-angular, covered 
by the three mner husklike leaves of the 
calyx. 

1. Inner lobes of the calyx entire. 

Species I. Great Water Dock^ R. Aqua- 
ticus. Rare. On the borders of the lake at 
Woodhall. July, August. Root thick, 
astringent. Stem 3 — 5 feet high, upright, 
angular, strongly furrowed. Leaves lance'- 
olate^ acutci the lower ones heart-shaped at 
the base, rather glaucous, very large, often 
a foot or more long, and 4 inches broad in 
the middle. Whirls of flowers close togeth- 
er — lobes of the calyx ovate, veined, rarely 
slightly toothed, bearing small gravis which 
become large, oblong, lanceolate. The 
leaves are acid and of a laxative quality. 
A decoction of the root, which is very 
astringent, may be used as a wash for putrid 
spongy gums. When powdered it makes 
an excellent tooth-powder, which may be 
used without endangering the enamel. 

Species II. Curled JJockj R. Crispus. 
Frequent in waste places. June, July. 
Root yellowish. Stem 2 or 3 feet high, 
angular, grooved, branched, smoothisb. 
Leaves lance- shaped, acute, on leaf^^stalks, 
long, narrow, much curled at the margin. 
Whorls of flowers very numerous and 
€:rowded, the lower ones closely leaved — 
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lobes of the calyx very large, heart-shaped, 
entire, veined, greenish, each furnished with 
a reddish, or orange coloured grai7i or tu- 
bercle. The fresh roots bruised and made 
into an ointment or decoction, cure the 
itch. The seeds have also been successfully 
used in dysentry. 

Species III. Bloody Dock, or Bloodwort, 
R. Sanguineus. Both well woods; by hedge 
roots above Covant burn Bridge, and at 
Brae park Silvertonhill ; on the bank be- 
tween Avon and Bamcluith gardens, abun- 
dant. Stem upright, branched, angular, 
leafy, smooth, 2 or 3 feet high. Leaves 
below heart-shaped^ lanceolate^ the upper 
ones lanceolate^ waved, generally filled with 
a red liquid substance which gives a blood 
colour to the veins and petioles. Flowers 
in small distinct whorls, the lower ones- 
sometimes accompanied with small leaves — 
lobes of the calyx oblongs one of them at 
least bearing a very large, globular, red 
grain. The leaves are laxative, the seed» 
astringent. 

2, Inner lobet of the calyx toothed. 

Species IV. Sharp Dock, R. Acutus- 
Occasionally in moist meadows. July. In 
a marshy stripe behind Ross House &c. 
Stem angular, grooved, smooth, rather 
fiexuose. Leaves cordate-oblongs accumi- 
nate. Whorls of flowers small, distinct^ 

p 
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each accompanied by a small leaf — lobes of 
the calyK oblong, the iimer rather toothed, 
all bearing red grains. This bears a very 
close resemblance to the former species. 

Species V. Fiddle Dock^ R. Pulcher. 
Rare. On an embankment of stones by 
the Avon between Barncluith and Hamilton 
wood. July. Stem smooth^ diffuse, procum- 
bent, widely spreading, branched — branches 
long, straggling, inclined. Leaves smooth, 
light green, the upper ones oblong, those 
from the root panduriform i. e. so remarka- 
bly contracted in one part as to resemble a 
fiddle. Whorls of flowers small, distinct, 
leafy — ^lobes of the calyx oblong, teeth sharp 
and numerous, strongly reticulated, one of 
them principally bearing a grain. 

Species VI. Broad-leaved Dock, R. Ob- 
tusifolius. Common by road sides and 
ruins. July. Roadside at Hamilton bridge 
&c. Root yellowish. Stem 2 — 3 feet 
high, erect, branched, furrowed, roughish be- 
tween the elevated lines which form the fur- 
rows. Leaves on the upper part of the stem, 
ovate, lanceolate, acute ; those from the root, 
heart'shapedj oblong, blunt^ very large, gen- 
erally crisped at the margin, exceedingly 
grateful to deer. Whorls of flowers rather 
close, somewhat leafy — lobes of the calyx 
ovate^ one chiefly bearing a grain, largest 
oa the outermost lobe — inner lobes large 
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when in fruit, toothed towards the base, 
teeth awi-shaped. This is the commonest 
of our Docks. The leaves were iormerly 
much used tor wrapping up butter, from 
which it obtained the name of butter dock. 

S. Flowen diaciouS'-^u e, iiamem andpitiiU on teparate 

plafitt. 

Species VII. Common Sorrely R. Acetosa. 
Common infields, pastures, and churchyards. 
June. Hamilton church yard &c. Root 
fibrous. Steml — 2 feet high, simple, erect, 
round, striated, leafy, slender. Leaves 
oblongj arram-shapedj barbs or segments 
turned backf approaching the leafstalks; 
radical leaves on stalks, blunt; stamens 
sessile, pointed, the sagitate lobes embracing 
the stem. Clusters of flowers compound 
or aggregate in half whirls, reddish, droop- 
ing, containing stamens and pistils on dis- 
tinct plants — ^lobes of the calyx not cut, 
large, heart-shaped, reticulated with veins, 
sometimes with grains. This is the Sour- 
ock of the children and common people. 
The dried root changes water to a beautiful 
reddish colour, resembling wine. The acid 
leaves are used in salads and sauces. The 
expressed juice cleared by settling, and 
evaporated, yields an essential salt, sold for 
salt of lemons, and used to take iron moulds 
out of linen. 
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Species VIII. Sheep's Son-et, Jl. Aceto- 
sella. Common in dry sandy pastures &c. 
May —July. Mount at Chatelherault; head 
of the Brae park Silvertonhill ; Road sides 
at Raith &c. Root creeping. Stems 2 — 12 
inches high, somewhat flexuose, slightly 
branched. Leaves variable — radical ones 
hastate — stem ones lanceolate or hastate, 
barbs or lobes acute, spreading or even 
recurved. Flovv^ers in half whirls — lobes of 
the calyx ovate, reddish, never having 
grains. This is only half the size of the 
preceding species, more slender in every 
part, and more of a red and tawny colour. 
The plant containing flowers with stamens 
only, is usually larger than that which has 
only pistiliferous flo\ 'ers. 

Genus XIII. Arrow Grass, Triglochin. 
Calyx of 3 leaves — blossom also of 3 leaves, 
like the calyx — seed-vessels 3 — 6 united by 
a lengthened receptacle. 

Species I. Marsh Arrow Grass, T. Palus- 
tris. Frequent in boggy places. August 
Ditches and peatmosses near Crossbill 
Kilbride ; mossy ground at Leelaw L^sma- 
hagow; Ditch between Chatelherault -and 
the deer park &c. Root fibrous, tufted. 
Scape or flower-stem 6 — 12 inches high, 
rounded, simple. Leaves all from the root 
linear somewhat cylindrical, fleshy, slightly 
grooved on the upper side, bundled, sheath- 
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ing at the base. Flowers small, greenish, 
in a linear many flowered spike, on short 
erect peduncles — seed-vessels three^ smooth. 

Order III. Polygynia, i. e. many pistils 
in each flower along with the 6 stamens. 

Genus XIV. Water Plantain, Alisma. 
Calyx 3 leaved — blossoms 3 petalled — 
seed-vessels many, clustered, distinct, 1- 
seeded, not opening. 

Species I. Great Water Plantain^ A. 
Plantago. Frequent in ditches and stagnant 
waters. July. Deadwaters Ross; Ditch 
near Both well Haugh ; Old run below 
Hamilton bridge entirely covered with it. 
Leaves all from the root, smooth, egg'shap^ 
ed, acute, 7-ribbed, entire, on very long 
leaf-stalks. Scape or flower-stem 2 — 3 
feet high, 3-sided, upright, branched up- 
ward ; branches whorled, slightly com- 
pound, with bracteas at their base. Flowers 
pedunculate, blueish white or pale rose 
coloured — petals 2, roundish, large, flat, 
spreading, very deciduous — ^fruit depressed, 
seed-vessel obtusely triangular. The round- 
ish white roots are much recommended, 
especially in Russia, as a specific against 
hydrophobia. 

Species II. Ranunculus Water Plantain, 
A. Ranunculoides* Rare, in bogs and 
watery places. August. In the marsh be- 
yond Possil. Leaves all from the root, 

pa 



linear-lanceolate^ on long leaf-stalks, smooth, 
not ribbed. Scape 8- — 12 inches high, 
upright, round. Flowers pale purple or 

bluish, opening about noon peduncles 

simple, verticilate — petals longer than the 
preceding — fruit globose, germens acute, 
5-sided, uncovered, - 



CLASS VIII. 



OCTANDRIA EIGHT STAMENS IN EACH FLOW- 
ER. ORDER 1st. MONOGYNIA ONE PISTIL 

in each flower along with eight 
stamens. 

1« Style dub-shaped, stigmas ^t^ieft, revolute* 

Genus I. Willow Herb, Epelobium. 
Calyx long, limb 4-parted — blossom 4- 
petalled — seed-vesfsel bluntly 4-sided, 4- 
celled, 4-valved, many seeded. 

Species I. Persian Willow Herb, E. An- 
gustifolium. Rocks to the E. of the kirk 
of Shotts; by the side of the Avon nearly 
opposite Barncluith ; by the fall at Cor* 
house ; and on the N. E. bank of the Clyde 
a little below Hamilton bridge in great 
abundance. Root creeping. Stem 2 — 6 
feet high, upright, branched above, round, 
smooth and leafy. Leaves scatteredy linear' 
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lanceolate^ not cut, veined^ smooth, some- 
what sessile, sea green beneath. Flowers 
alternate, purple or white, showy, growing 
in a pyramidical spike on purple peduncles, 
the length of the germen, bending down 
before the flowers open, but afterwards erect, 
seldom more than 4 or 5 blown together on 
the same spike — the two lowermost petals 
somewhat remote from each other — stamens 
declined, stigma 4-cleft, pollen blue — the 
stamens and pistils move regularly during 
impregnation. From the similitude of the 
leaves of this species to those of the willow, 
it has received the name Willow-herb, or 
French Willow or Saugh. 

Species 11. Hairy Willow Herb^ E. Hir- 
sutum. Rare, near Daldowie ; in Hamilton 
wood, but not common. Root creeping. 
Stem 3 — 4 feet high, upright, branched, 
leafy, very hairy, hairs pinnate. Leaves 
ovate- lanceolate^ between toothed and ser- 
rate, hairy; lower ones opposite half em- 
bracing the stem ; upper ones alternate 
merely sessile. Flowers large, showy, 
purple or flesh coloured, somewhat bell- 
shaped, and hanging down a little, on pe- 
duncles, solitary, alternate — petals larger 
than the calyx — stigmas 4-cleft. The shoots 
when fresh gathered have a transitory fra- 
grance resembling scalded codlings, whence 
its name of codlings and cream. 
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Species III. SmaU-Jlowered fVillow Herbf 
£• Parviflorum, Frequent in watery places. 
July. Deadwaters Ross, and AUington; 
marshy places in a field by the road side i 
mile W. of Calder Iron works &c. Root 
fibrous. Stem 12 — 18 inches high, nearly 
simple, densely woolly, round, firm, very 
leafy. Leaves sessile, lanceolate, alternate, 
toothed, downy on both sides — down soft. 
Flowers in a sort of leafy raceme, small, 
pale rose coloured — stigma 4-cleft. 

Species IV. Mountain Willow Herb^ E. 
Montanium. Very common on rocks, 
walls, and in woods. July. By the railway 
Hamilton wood ; banks of Barncluith bum 
&c. Root somewhat creeping. Stem 6 — 
18 inches high, upright, red, round, smooth, 
simple, sometimes slightly dxmny. Leaves 
aoate-lanceolatey toothed^ smooth on the 
upper side, on the under, paler and very 
slightly hairy, veins woolly — lower leaves 
opposite, often of a bright red colour — 
upper ones alternate, slender. Flowers few, 
in a leafy clustered raceme — petals obcor- 
date, deeply emarginate, pale purple, veined 
with deeper purple lines — leaflets of the 
calyx 4, with a conspicuous mid-rib, slighdy 
hairy on the outside and at the edges — 
stigma 4-cleft — seed-vessels long, reddish. 

2. Stigma undivided^ 

Species V. Square^stalked Willow Herb^ 
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E. Tetrajonum. Frequent in marshes and 
ditches. July. About Skellytown &c. 
Root fibrous. Stem erect, 12 — 18 inches 
high, 4-sided, rather smooth, branched — 
branches somewhat spreading. Leaves 
nearly lanceolate, a little toothed, sessile. 
Flowers rose coloured, few, with a leaf at 
the base of each — petals obovate, cloven — 
style club-shaped, undivided — pods very 
long. 

Species VI. Marsh Willow Herb^ E. Pa- 
lustre. Occasionally in bogs and ditches. 
July. Ditch by the road sitie leading in to 
the farm house of Laigh Motherwell &c. 
Root fibrous. Stem rounds mostly simple, 
upright, rather hirsute, 6 — 16 inches high. 
Leaves linear-lanceolate, rarely toothed, 
sessile, very minutely downy. Flowers in 
a sort of leafy raceme, very small, pale rose 
coloured — ^petals emarginate, not cloven in 
the middle — calyx a little hairy on the 
outside — style linear undivided. 

Genus II. Bilberry, Vaccinium. Ca- 
lyx 4 or 3-cut, superior — blossom one-pet- 
ailed, bell-shaped, 4 or 5- cut, lobes reflexed 
— stamens 8 or 12 — anthers with 2 pores 
or awns opening at the tip — berry 4 celled, 
many seeded. 

Species I. Bilberry or Blaeberry^ V. 
Myrtillus. Frequent in woods. May. 
Hamilton wood in many places, especially 
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opposite Silvertonhill. Woods at Corhouse 
&c. A small tufted bushy plant Root 
woody. Stem shrubby, erect, angular, 1 or 
2 feet high, very much branched — branches 
smooth, green, twisted, sharply angular, 
especially when young. Leaves ovate, al- 
ternate, petioled, serrate, light greeD, 
smooth, veined. Flowers flesh coloured, or 
rather pale reddish, purple solitary^ axiliary^ 
drooping, globular, or nearly so, inodorous 
— stamens 8 — 10 — anthers 2 horned, fur- 
nished at the back with 2 spreading awns, 
opening at the tip — berry black or very 
dark blue, globular, with a dimple at top, 

slightly acid, esculent ^seeds streaked. 

The moor game live upcn the berries in 
autumn. They are very acceptable to 
children, either eaten by themselves, or 
with milk, or in tarts. 

Species II. Bed Jfhorfle Berry^ V. Vitis 

Idea. On the very edge of the precipice 

between Corhouse and Bonnington fiJL 

May. Root creeping, woody. Stems mostly 

upright 3 — 5 inches high, little brancheJ, 

twisted or flexuose, angular, smooth, pliant 

Leaves ever-green, reverse ovate, dotted 

beneath, thick, stiff, reticulately veined, 

ending in a rounded tubercle — edge turned 

over^ wot cut, serrated or toothed. Flowers 

in elegant drooping c\\isX«ts,>Q^-^'a:^d^4p 

cleft, pale pink or ftes\i co\o\xv^^^ tenaVwiX- 
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ing the stem or branches — bracteas coloured, 
rringed, concave — berries red, acid, unpleas- 
ant until baked — anthers awnless, tip tubu- 
lar, open — stigma simple. The berries are 
s^nt in large quantities from West Bojthnia 
to Stockholm for pickling. They are excel- 
lent in medicine for colds, sore throats, 'and 
all enitation of the moutli or fauces ; and^ 
are far preferable to that of the red currant 
as a sauce for venison. 

Species III. Cranberry^ V. Oxycoccos. 
Frequent in marshes. June. Moors in 
Kilbride, Shotts, and Avondale. Root 
fibrous. Stems 5 — 10 inches long, thread- 
shaped, very wiry and straggling. Leaves 
ever-green, small, petioled, upright, ovate, 
edge not in the least cut, turned over, glau- 
cous beneath. ^ Flowers drooping, of a 
beautiful rose or flesh colour, singularly 

elegant ^blossom At-partite^ revolute 

flower- stalks terminal, single flowered — 
anthers awnless ending above in long open 
separate tubes — stigma pointed — berries 
pale red, mottled, or purplish red when 
fully ripe. These berries made into tarts 
are much esteemed, though some dislike 
them on account of their peculiar flavour. 
They are frequently brought to market in 
England. 

Genus III. Heath, Brica. CA^ ^^ 
oarted — blossom conical, bei\\ed)\iic^> V^xxV 
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recurved — anthers awned at the bottom, 
opening in 2 oblong pores, which before 
flowerinor are connected — seed-vessel 4>-celi- 
ed, 4-valved, dissepinents or partitions from 
the middle of the valves. 

Species I. Fine leaved Heathy E. Cinerea. 
Abundant on heaths. July, August. Root 
woody. Stems shrubby, 8 — 12 inches high, 
erect, with opposite branches — baric ash- 
coloured. Leaves 3 iji a whirls triangular,*' 
when young fleshy, smooth and shining, 
transversely wrinkled, with a whitish longi- 
tudinal furrow below, beset towards the 
end with a few scattered, hair-like points. 
Flowers in rather long, whorled racemes, 
(sonorous when struck) — blossom 3 times 
as long as the calyx, blueish or whiter 
shriveling and turning to a fawn colour, 
orifice 4-cleft, clefts very shallow — anthers 
with 2 serrated crest-like appendages at the 
base — styleslightlyexserted — stigma headed 
— peduncles shorter than the flowersy pur- 
plish brown, somewhat downy, the lower 
nodding, the upper upright, with a bract€ii 
about the middle. 

Species II. Cross-leaved Heath, E. Tetra- 
lix. Frequent in heaths and moist places^ 
July, August. Stems 6 — 12 inches high, 
shrubby, brown, somewhat rugged from the 
remains of the leaves which have fallen off, 
branched — branches woolly. Leaves peti- 
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oled; spread revolute, >«hirled commonly in 
fourSi hut sometimes in fives, pressed close 
to the stem, upper surface fldt, lower con- 
cave and white, fringed or ciliatexl, each 
hair terminating in a small round gland. 
Flowers in heads, hanging down one over 
another, looking one way, flesh coloured or 
white,. divided into 4 very shallow segments, 
which turn back — calyx leaflets 4 — 6 linear, 
'3 times shorter than the corplla, woolly, 
fringed with long hairs tipped with brown- 
ish red globules — anthers with two white 
awos at the base — ^style as long as the ovate 
corolla — bracteas 3 at the base of each 
flower on the upper side, shaped like the 
cidyx the lowermost one largest — capsule 
villose truncate. 

Genus IV. Heather orLinu, Calluna. 
Calyx double, each 4-leaved, inner one' 
coloured — seed-vessel 4-celled, 4-valved. 

Species I. Common Heather^ C. Vulgari«, 
Very abundant in Moors and heaths. June 
—-'August. Stem shrubby, ascending. 
Leaves arrow-shaped, opposite, squarrose, 
in 4 rows. Flowers flesh coloured or white, 
racemes, facing one way drooping — stigma 
4-lobed — bracteas 4, at the base of the 
calyx* The young tops were formerly 
brewed with as much malt into a kind of 
bCer. The green tops and flowers are used 
in the Westei'n Isles to dye yavu of a ^^^Wow 
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colour. Cows not accustomed to browse 
on it give bloody milk, but are soon cured 
by drinking plentifully of water. None of 
the heaths are found in America, in New 
Holland, nor scarcely in the Torrid Zone. 

Genus V. Maple, Acer. Calyx 5-cleft, 
inferior — petals 5 — seed-vessel 1 -seeded, 
winged. 

Species I. Plane-tree or Sycamore^ A. 
Pseuda-Platanus. Frequent in woods and 
hedges near bouses. May. A large tree. 
Trunk straight — branches smooth — twigs 
depending. Leaves 5»lobed, unequally 
serrated, blunt, smooth, paler beneath. 
Flowers in hanging racemes rather woolly, 
green, sometimes barren — stigmas downy. 
The wood is used for turnery work. At 
certain seasons the wild bees and wasps may 
be seen about it in crowds. 

Species II. Common Maple^ A. Campes- 
tre. In woods and hedges. May, June. 
A small tree with cork-like wrinkled bark, 
and spreading branches. Leaves 5-lobed, 
blunt. Flowers in erect racemes, greenish 
stamens yellow — fruit witli 2 much spread, 
reddish, wings. The timber is superior to 
that of the beech for all the uses of the tur- 
ner. It is often used by musical instrument 
makers for its lightness; lor gun stocks on 
account of its hardness ; and it was fonn^ly 
in great request (or l^\^\ft^ ou account of its 
^iteness. 
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Genus VL Spurge Laurel, Daphne. 
Calj'X or blossom inferior, 4-cut, separable 
into 2 lamina. Berry 1 -seeded. 

Species I. Spurge Laurel^ D. Laureola. 
JSothwell woods. March. This is a low, 
ever-green shrub rising with several stalks 
to the height of 2 or 3 feet. Stems rather 
stout, dividing at top into several branches, 
naked below, lealy above, and hence 
** bearing some resemblance to a Palm.*' 
Leaves ever -greeny lanceolatey smoctJiy tlilck 
and of a lucid green, coming out irregular- 
ly on every side, and sitting close to the 
branches. Flowers green, in axiliary ra^ 
cemes of 4 — 6 flowers, among the leaves 
towards the upper part of the stalks, appear- 
ing soon after Christmas if the season be 
not severe — stamens in 2 rows — beriy 
ovate, black. 

Order IL Trigtnia, or 3 pistils in 
each flower along with the 8 stamens. 

Genus VIL Persicaria, Polygonum. 
Calyx or blossom 5-parted, inferior — fruit a 
1-seeded nuU 

1. With 3 putUs and the 8 stamens^ 

Species L Snakeweed^ P. Bistorta. In 
the E. end of Shaw field bank ; in waste 
ground near Kilbride ; in a glen at Casile- 
milk in great abundance. On the brink of 
the Avon at Haugh-head, and on the banks 
of the Calder between Coursington bridge 

e2 
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and Carfin. Root large, crooked whence 
its name snakeweed, very astringent. Stems 
1 — 2 feet high, erect, simple^ bearing one 
spike of flowers. Leaves ovate, entire (or 
waved) glaucous and veined beneath, the 
radical ones on long winged leaf-stalks. 
Flowers in a single, dense, erect, terminal 
spike L — 2 inches long, of a delicate flesh 
colour, pediceled with small brown bracteas 
at the base — stamens 8, 3 opposite and 5 
interposed — styles and stigmas^ 3 — fruit 3- 
angular. The root is one of the strongest 
vegetable astringents. About Manchester 
the young shoots are substituted for greens 
under the name of Patience Dock. 

Species II. Knot-grass^ P. Aviculare. 
Abundant by road sides and paths, in grav- 
elly soils. April — October. Both sides 
of the road between Hamilton and Hamil- 
ton bridge are nearly covered with it 
Root fibrous, slightly woody. Stem 6 — 18 
inches long, procumbent^ herbaceous^ divari- 
cated, knotted at every joint, and abounding^ 
with short, sheathing, skinny stipules, with 
distant nerves Leaves alternate, ovate or 
lanceolate^ edge rough, varying much in 
size, small. Flowers in the a^ils of the 
leaves, not conspicuous, peduncled, 2 — 5, 
greenish or reddish, edged with white — 
stamens 8, 5 opposite, 3 interposed, cod- 
nected by a gland — styles and stigmas S, 
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very short — fruit large, 3-sided, dark, shin- 
ing. This is generally an insignificant 
plant crawling on the ground, with small 
flowers which may perplex the young botan- 
ist unless provided with a glass. It is given 
to sick swine that refuse their meat. Like 
many other plants it has been called a grass, 
though bearing no resemblance to real 
grasses. 

Species III. Black Bindweed^ P. Convol- 
Tulus. Frequent in fields. July, August. 
Fields at Camp Bleachfield &c Root 
fibrous, of a brown colour. Stem angular^ 
twining about corn and other plants to the 
height of 2 or 3 feet, sometimes roughish, 
branched. Leaves ped icelled, cordate^ sagii - 
^a^^, pale green, smooth, entire. Flowers 
in bundles or spikes, nodding, white, on the 
outside green and purple — the 3 outer seg- 
ments blunily keeled^ and not having the 
keel dilated, larger than the 2 inner seg- 
ments — stamens 5 interposed and 3 opposite 
— ^styles and stigmas 3 — fruit black 3 seeded. 

8. fFiihapistUf aiid generalli^ Jswer than 6 stapieru, . 

Species IV. Amj)hibious Persicaria. P. 
Amphibium. Frequent in watery places. 
July, August. Old run below Hamilton 
bridge very abundant. Root creeping. 
Stems 1 — 3 feet long. Jtoating^ rooting, 
scarcely branched. Leaves lanceolate^ acute, 
heart-shaped at the bottom, pleasant green, 

2 3 
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glossy, finely serrated, edge roughs or accu- 
Teated, on leaf- stalks, arising from long 
rough entire tubular sheathes or sti})ule8 
which clothe the stem. Spike of flowers 
ovate, terminal, mostly solitary, bright rose 
coloured — Stamens often 5, shorter than 
the lobes of the blossom — style forked — 
fruit ovate, compressed. 

P. Terrestrey a variety of the above grows 
by the roadsides near Clyde bridge. It has 
an erect stem, dark rough leaves, glabrous 
stipules, and stamens shorter than the lobes 
of the blossoms. It is seldom seen in 
flower. 

Species V. Spotted Persicaria, . P. Persi- 

caria. Erequent in moist ground and 

waste places. August. About Deadwaters 

Ross &c. Root fibrous. Stem upright, 

sometimes rooting at bottom, 1 — 2 feet or 

more high, alternately branched, round, 

smooth, gradually thickened above tins 

joints, often red. Leaves nvate, lanceolate, 

spreading, deflexed, each generally marked 

with a central black kidney-shaped spot, 

the under side spotted with glands, and 

sometimes white and downy. Spikes of 

flowers ovate, oblong, upright, terminal and 

lateral, dense, greenish or reddish on long 

smooth peduncles — stamens mostly 6 — styles 

hearly 2-cut — jstipules fringed. 

'Species VL Dockleaved Persiearia, R 

Xapathifolium. Ytecj^ieivX vcv cowv^^^^ wid 
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on dunghills. August. About Earnock 
&C. Stem 1 — 2 feet high, round, buiootb, 
sometimes s^KXted, hollow, branched — 
branches spreading, swelling much above 
each joint, patulous f. e. open, and some-. 
Umes decumbent Leaves large, otvate^ lan^ 
ceokUe^ shortly petiolate pale green, mealy 
— the upper ones glandular. Spike thick, 
Cfvate^ erect, becoming drooping, mostly of a 
pale green, but sometimes reddish, terminal 
and lateral on rough glandular peduncles 
— ^stamens mostly 6 — style 2'lobed — stipules 
not fringed strongly ribbed at bottom. 

Species VII. Biting Persicaria^ P. Hydro- 
piper. Rare in watry places. August^ 
September. At Stonelaw parish of Ruther* 
glen, and in the ditch between Chatelher- 
ault and the deer park. Stem 1 — 2 feet 
high, upright, much branched, upper part 
of the joints swelled. Leaves pale green^ 
lanceolate^ waved^ spotted. Spike of flowers, 
Ulx^ slender drooping, lateral and terminal 
—-blossoms reddish, glandular on the outer 
side not at all crowded — stamens mostly 6^ 
style cloven — stipules fringed. This plant 
has a very hot acrid taste. 

Order III. Tctragynia, 4 styles ia 
each flower along with the 8 stamens. 

Genus VIll. Herb Paris, Paris. 
CdXyji 4- leaved — petals 4 — berry 4-celledf 
4vseeded, superior. 
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Species I. Herb Parisy P. Quadrifolia. 
Rare in moist woods. May, June. Banks 
a little above Calderwood. Near Darlings 
bridge Hamilton wood, where it was gath- 
ered by the late Joseph Hume M. D. ; but 
I have not seen it there myself. Root 
fleshy. Stalk quite simple, or unbrancbed, 
upright, smooth, round, naked, a foot high. 
Leaves 4, in a cross, or sort of whorl, 
spreading, sessile, about the middle of the 
stem, ovate, quite entire, smooth, 3-ribbed, 
3 or 4 inches long and 2 broad. Peduncle 
single, rising from the middle of the 4 
leaves, somewhat angular, about an inch 
long, supporting one greenish purple flower, 
calicine leaves 4, linear lanceolate, acute, 
reflexed of the same colour as the flower- 
stamens with the anthers fastened one on 
each side to the middle of the filaments^- 
berry purple black. Plant supposed to be 
poisonous, partaking of the same nature as 
opium. 

Genus IX. Moschatell, Adoxa. Calyx 
half inferior, 3 cleft — blossom superior, 4-5- 
cleft — anthers terminal, 1-celled, 

Species I. luherous Moschatell, A. Mos- 
chatellina. Frequent in woods and at the 
roots of hedges. April,. May. At Blun- 
tyre priory ; hedge roots about Avon Mill 
and between Hamilton and Barncluith; by 
die bridge near Meikle Eamock &c AbuiK 
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liant. A cnrious little plant with heads of 
greenish flowers which are ranged or a 
stalk in the form of a cube or square. 
Root perennial, creeping, with toothlike 
scales. Stem 6 inches high, weak, slender, 
simple. Leaves 2 or 3, radical, on long 
foot-stalks, tritemate f. e. triply threefold, 
lobed and cut, 2 stalk leaves small and 
simply ternate, opposite, in the middle. 
Head of flowers, 5*flowered, greenish, one 
flower on the tip, the other 4 on the side 
of the flower-stalk in the form of a square— 
the top one 5-cut, with 10 stamens and 5 
pistils, the side ones 4-cut, with 8 stamens 
and 4 pistils. Berry globular ripening in 
May end June. These and the flowers 
smell like musk, from whence some hav4» 
called it musk Crowfoot. 



CLASS X. 



DECANDRIA TEN STAMENS PN EACH FLOWER. 
ORDER FIRST MONOOYNIA HAS ONE PIS« 
riL IN EACH FLOWER ALONG WITH THE 
TEN STAMENS. 

Genus L Winter- green, Pyrola. Ca- 
lyx very small 5-parted — petals 5, with 2" 
stamens at the base of each lobe — anthers 
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opening with 2 pores^— seed-vessel d-celled| 
superior. 

Species I. Lesser Winter^greeiif P. Minor. 
On Clyde between the falls of Carra Lyn 
and Bonnington. Wood behind the Gar- 
diners Lodge at Bothwell Castle. HamiU 
ton Wood at thje summit of a rock exactly 
opposite Silvertonhill, sparingly, July. 
Root creeping. Stem short, leafy, mosdy 
simple* Leaves between ovate^ and rotun* 
datey notched, shining, smooth, on leaf- 
stalks. Flowers in a loose cluster, small» 
drooping, pale rose-coloured, on an angular 
peduncle or flower -stalk about 5 inches high 
— stamens erect, as long as the very short 
straight style — stigma large, with 6 diver- 
gent rays, quite included within the concave 
corojia. The different species of Pyrola in 
this part of the country seem often to have 
been confounded. In the above description 
I have thought it safest %o adhere alniost 
literally to Hooker and Greville. 

Order II. Digynia, two pistils in each 
flower along with the 10 stamens. 

Genus II. Golden Saxifrage, CAty^ 
sosplenium. Calyx 4* or 5-cleft, coloured on 
the inside — blossom awanting — seed-vessels 
with 2 beaks, many seeded. 

Species I. Opposite-leaved Golden Saxi- 
Jrage, C. Oppositifoliura. Common, in 
bcggy and shady places April, May. 
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Marshy place immediately below the hang- 
ing gate on Barncluith burn &c. Root 
creeping. Stem 2 — 4 inches high, square, 
tender, beset witli a few stiflish white hairs, 
branched and forked at top. Leaves oppo^ 
sitCj roundish, somewhat heart-shaped, 
notched, somewhat fleshy, yellowish green, 
whitish underneath. Flowers in a terminal 
leafy corymb, small, yellow, without a blos- 
som unless the coloured calyx be called so, 
almost always 4.cut, and with only 8 stamens 
seed-vessel with 2 beaks — seeds of an orange 
colour. 

Species II. Alternate-leaved Golden Saxt- 
Jra^^e, C, Alternifolium. Not uncommon 
in the same situations as the last. March, 
April. At Cadzow Castle; on the Avon 
opposite Barncluith ; Barncluith burn above 
the wooden bridge; Beetle's burn near 
the Clyde Iron works; Mauchlan-hole, 
Kilbride &c. Leaves alternate^ numerous 
at the base, 2 only on the stem. Flowers 
mostly 4-cleft, central one 5 cut, with ten 
stamens. Nearly the same in all other res- 
pects as the former ; only it flowers earlier, 
is higher in the colour, and is sometimes a 
little taller. Both plants are of a greenish 
yellow colour, the opposite leaved kind often 
covering marshy places and small rills in 
large patches. 
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Genus III. Saxifrage, Saxifraga, Ca- 
lyx 5- cut, lobes upright — petals 5, slender 
at bottom — seed-vessel with 2 benks, 2-cell- 
ed, many seeded. 

Species I. London Pride^ S. Umbrosa. 
Bothwell Wood, and by a rill above Dalziel 
Camp. June, July. This is the None-so- 
pretty of the gardens, and is so well known 
that I only give the specific character. 
Leaves reverse egg-shaped, somewhat blunt- 
ly notched at the end, with a cartilaginous 
notched margin; stem naked, panicled; 
seed-vessel superior; petals between obovate 
and lanceolate, white or flesh-coloured, most 
beautifully dotted with yellow aAd dark red. 

Species II. Granulated Saxi/ragey S. Gro- 
nulata. On the Clyde at Bogle's hole. Car- 
myle, Uddingston, Bothwell, Ross, and Lan- 
ark. By the Lead between Avon Mill and 
Avon Bridge, abundant May. Root^anti- 
latfd with small clustered tubers. Stem 6— - 
12 inches high, uprigiit, rather viscid, cover- 
ed with a glandular pubescence, panicled 
when the plant is luxuriant, but as Mr 
Greville observes, frequently giving oiF only 
1 or 2 side clusters of flowers, with not 
more than 1 expanded on each at the same 
time. Leaves fleshy, those from the root 
.iridiiey-shaped, on loug foot-stalks, bluntly 
lobed — those of lV\e Arp\>ex ^^\V ^'i >^^^Me«fi^ 
nearly sessile aculeVy \cteei — ^^xwax\R»^ 
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are most abundant — the IeaP>stalks are 
glandular. Flowers large, white, rather » 
fragrant — petals reverse egg-shnped, not 
spotted. The double variety grows abun«> 
dantly at the front of Jerviston House, 
where it is regarded as an inveterate weed. 

Genus IV. Knawell, Scleranthus. Ca- 
lyx tubular, constricted in the neck, limb 
5rcut — blossom awanting — stamens inserted 
on the calyx — seed- vessel one celled, covered 
by the perianth. 

Species I. Annual Knaioell, S. Annuus. 
Frequent in sandy fields and dry rocky 
places. July. Fields about Allington, 
Merryton, Tollcross &c Root fibrous. 
Stems slender, numerous, round, leafy, 8 — 
6 inches high, much branched above in a 
forked manner, slightly pubescent, of a 
brownish or reddish colour. Jjeaves oppo- 
site, united, fringed, and membranaceous at 
the base, linear subulate, keeled, of a grassy 
green colour. Flowers without a blossom, 
greeni inconspicuous, in axiliary leafy clus- 
ters — calyx 10-ribbed, with 5 ovate lanceo- 
late teeth very spreading when in fruits 
The Swedes and Germans we are told, 
receive the vapours arising from a decoction 
of this plant 'mtq their mouths, in order to 
cure thd tooth ache. 

Order lU, Trigyniii) & \kv%\!\%vEv^'d9^ 
£cmer akmg with the 10 6laxci«DkS. 

n 
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Genus V. Sandwort, Arenaria, Calyx 
5-leaved — petals 5, but not cut as in the 
following genus — seed-vessel 1 -celled, 3- 
valved. 

Species I. Three-neroed Sandwort^ A. 
Trinervis. Common about Hamilton. 
May. Cadzow burn above Hrandon road; 
on the Clyde below Hamilton bridge ; Old 
wall at Barnclaith bridge, and on the banks 
of Barncluith bum; Blantyre Priory; 
Dalziel Camp &c. Stem 6 — 12 inches 
high, weak, very slender, ascending, much 
branched, hairy. Leaves ovate, actUCi on 
leaf-stalks, fringed, mostly with 3 but some- 
times with 5 ribs — upper leaves sessile. 
Flowers very small, white — petals reverse 
ovate, as long as the calyx — leaflets of the 
calyx rough on the keel, with 8 obscure 
ribs — peduncle or flower-stalk, long, from 
the forks of the stem, 1 -flowered, bending 
down after flowering — seeds smooth. 

Species II. Thyme-leaved Sandwort. A. 

Serpylitblia. Frequent in dry fields and on 

wall tops June, July. On the old walls 

of Craignethan Castle : at Chatelherault &c. 

Stems 2 — 6 inches high, very numerous, 

ascending, stiff, forked, minutely pubescent 

Leaves nearly sessile, ovate, scabrous, small 

ribbed^ numerous. FloNvers small, whiter 

on short erect peduxvd^^ ^wrcL\»% waaLl 

/esi^r panicles-— petals w\otv%%&^^^''^2S»^— 
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leaflets of the calyx, hairy, outer ones 5* 
ribbed, inner ones 3-ribbed — seeds wrink- 
led. 

Species III. Spring Sandwort, A. Verna* 
Dry gravelly places on the N. Bank of the 
(Jauai between Calder and Kirkintilloch. 
Stems many, tutted, long, panicled above, 
much branched, slightly hairy, 3 — 5 inches 
high. Leaves without stipules awl-shaped, 
rather blufity ribbed, wide at bottom, ^hort, 
numerous. Flowers white, on flower stalks, 
in terminal lew flowered panicles — petals 
reverse ovate, longer than the leaflets of the 
calyx — calyx leaflets ovate, acute, 3-ribbed, 
ribs remote, equal. May, June. 

Species IV. Red Sandwort, A. Rubra^ 
Frequent in Sandy fields. July, August. 
Stoijelaw in the parish of Rutherglen ; 
sand hills, Tollcross; on a steep brae by 
the road leading up to Chatelherault and in 
the pasture ground behind the garden wall 
&c. Stem jprostfate, much branched and 
spreading especially from the base, round 
and glabrous. Leaves with torn or cloven 
ovate stipules, numerous, flat, linear, very 
narrow, somewhat fleshy, tipped with a 
minute bristle, longer than the internode^ 
slightly hoary or glaucous. Flowers pur- 
ple-red or bluish flesh colour in a terminal 
dowDjr panicle — petals ovale, aXiovsX «i%\w\^ 
as the calyx — calyx hairy^ r'iVAess — .SSaw^s-^ 

u 2 
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stalk solitary, in the axils of the upper 
leaves, pubescent, glandulose and viscid, 
deflexed after flowering — seed-vessel S- 
valved, as long as the caljx — seeds wedge- 
shaped, compressed, roughish. The plants 
at Chatelherault are very small and are best 
seen about noon, when the little red flowers 
are fully expanded, for after that they 
begin to close up. 

Genus VI, Stitchwort, Stellaria. Ca- 
lyx 5-leaved — petals 5, deeply cloven- 
seed-vessel 1-celled, opening with 6 teeth — 
many seeded. 

Species I. Wood Stitchucorty S. Nemorum. 
Frequent in damp woods. May, June. 
Castlemilk ; burnside at Chantonhall ; 
Clyde below Hamilton bridge, very abun- 
dant — Castlecairy woods about 16 miles 
from Hamilton abound with it. Root small 
creeping. Stems 1 — 2 feet high, weak and 
lax, rounded, hollow, pubescent above. 
Leaves rather large, pale green glabrous 
but rough with minute dots, lower ones 
heart-shaped with leaf-stalks, upper ones 
ovate sessile. Flowers numerous, smalt, 
white, erect, star-like, 'm forked divaricatiM 
pubescent panicles, having a pair of smciH 
leaves at each of the forkings — petals spread* 
mgf 2-0x1 almost to the base — c»lyx bairjr 
at the base, the segaieii\;a V\i\\ ^>Kto ^w> 
^*f« — A>wer*stalksL beco\a\\v% t^&^^s^^ 
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seed-vessel ovate, 6-toothed. The whole, 
plant is rather hairy. 

Species II. Common Chichweedy S. Media. 
Extremely common in damp places and 
gardens from January to the end of the 
year. Plant very various in size. Stems 
prostrate^ brittle, weak, well marked by a 
hairy line running down on each side, and 
these lines taking different sides between 
each pair of leaves, or decussate. Leaves 
ovate on leaf- stalks, the upper ones sessile. 
Flowers small white — petals deeply 2-cut, 
shorter than the calyx — calyx hairy — 
flower-stalks axillary and terminal, solitary, 
one flowered. The young shoots when 
boiled make an excellent pot herb. 

Species III. Greater Stitchwort^ S. Hol- 
ostea. Abundant in dry woods and coppi- 
ces. May. By the lead at Hamilton burn ; 
Barncluith burn &c. Roots creeping* 
Stems growing thick together 12 — 18 inches 
high, 4-cornered, stiff*, "upright^ rough, 
brittle, somewhat glaucous. Leaves rough 
at the edge^ finely setrated, lanceolate^ acute. 
Flowers pure white, on long rugged pedun- 
cles, from the axils of the upper pair of 
leaves, forming a sort of forked panicle — 
petals 2 times as long as the calyx, reverse- 
heart-shaped, somewhat 2-cat — d\N\%\Qra& ^^R 
the calyx nerveless — seed-\e^sA ^^cJovsNast- 
Very conspicuous in spring £to\x\\\&^i'^^'*^ 
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white stnry blossoms, which contrast beau- 
tifully with the blue flowers of Hyacinthus 
Non-scriptus and the red flowers of Lych- 
nis Dioica which are frequently found 
beside it. 

Species IV. Lesser Siitchwort^ S. Grami- 
nea. Common in dry pastures. June, 
July. About Holytown &c. A small and 
more slender plant than the preceeding. 
Stem a foot or so high, nearlj/ erect perfectly 
smooth, angular. Leaves lanceolate acute 
edge smooth quite entire^ blunter than the 
preceding. Panicles of flowers terminating, 
divaricating — peduncles smooth — blossoms 
white, the petals very deeply cleft and 
scarcely longer than the calyx — leaves of 
the calyx membranaceous, white, each with 
three green ribs, scariose at the margiq. It 
115 very common among Furze-bushes, Heath, 
and low Broom. 

Species V. Sea-green Chic1c*weedy S. Glau* 

ca. Marshy places at Allington; ditch 

between Dalbeth and Tollcross ; bog be* 

yond Fossil; bog at Boghead. Stems as 

slender as the last, smooth, rather upright 

Leaves linear lanceolate, glaucous, edge 

smooth. Flowers almost twice as long as 

the preceding, upon long solitary axiliary 

Anyt'Stalks (also teYu\\i\al)l petals whit^ 

deeply deft much \ongex vWn ^^ ^A^Tk— 

ismves of th^ calyx thttt ribbed* 
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Species VI. Bog Stitchwoi% S. Uliginosa. 
Common in rivulets^ ditches and marsheik 
June. Marshy place on Barncluith green ; 
ditches at Laigh Motherwell ; pool at Lady 
well Motherwell &c. The whole plant is 
weak and slender, smooth, of a pale and 
somewhat glaucous green. Leaves eliptic 
lanceolate, small, quite entire, with conspi* 
cuously brown and callous tips. Flowers 
in irregular small panicles — petals two cut 
shorter than the calyx, very small and white 
— <:alyx 3 nerved* v A much smaller plant 
than any of the former. 

Genus VII. Campion, Silene. Calyx 
tubular, cylindrical, or conical, 5-toothed— - 
petals 5, claws long, 2-cleh — seed-vessel 
imperfectly 3-celled. 

Species 1. Bladder Campiorty S. Inflata. 
Common in pastures and by road sides. 
June, August Road side leading to Avon 
bridge, about Raith &c. Stem 1 — 2 feet 
high, branched upwards in a forked man- 
ner. Leaves tufted at the base, spathula 
shaped, stem ones opposite, ovate, mostly 
smooth aiid entire, rather thickisb. Flowers 
panicled drooping — petals white, slightly 
nicked, rather naked — calyx inflated like a 
bladder, ovate, whitish, finely reticulated 
with coloured veins — seed-vessel ovate* 
A very variable plant, o( a s^a |gc««\!k^^tfs<Q3& 
as in the garden pea. 
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Order IV. Five pistils in each flower 
along with the 10 stamens — Pentagynia. 

Genus VIII. Stonecrop, Sedum, Ca- 
lyx 5, rarely 4, 6, or 7-cut — blossom 5- 
petaled — seed-vessels 5 with a nectariferous 
scale at their base. 

Species I. Orpine^ S. Telephidm. Oc- 
casionally by the borders of fields and in 
stony waste places. July. Near the well 
below Hamilton Bridge Toll-house ; border 
of a field above Covant burn bridge ; about 
Jerviston, abundant &c. Stems numerous, 
erect^ 12 — IS inches high, simple, thickish, 
glabrous spotted. Leaves flat, ovate^ serrate^ 
large, fleshy, smooth, glaucous. Flowers 
purple, in a dense leafy terminal corymbs 
Often cultivated in gardens. Of a styptic 
astringent nature. The leaves used to heal 
cuts, and when boiled in milk diuretic and 
serviceable for the piles and other hsemor- 
hages. 

Species II. Biting Stonecrop^ S. Acre^ 
Rocks, walls, and sandy places, not com* 
mon in this district June. Stem 1 — S 
inches high, tufted, branched, decumbent,- 
smooth, round, leafy. Leaves alternate, 
ovate, fleshy, gibbous, produced at the base, 
sessile. Flowers erect bright yellow, m 
terminal^ solitary pauicles* Very acrid 
whea cfaewed. 



Species III. Hairy Stanecrap^ SL Villo- 
sum. Frequent on wet moors and by road 
sides. June, July. Road side near 
Hawksland Lesmaliagow ; at Highflat and 
Rigfoot Kilbride; road side near Airdrie; 
on Mearns Muir abundant &c. Stem up* 
right 3 — 5 inches high, of the same reddish 
or purplish red colour as the leaves, branch* 
ed at bottom. Leaves alternate, oblong, 
fleshy, flatish above, convex beneath, more 
or less downy. Flowers pinkish white or 
rather white with a purplish rib, on an axi* 
liary downy peduncle, few in number, 
forming a lax corymb. 

Species IV. Reflected Sionccrop, S. Re- 
flexum. Walls and rocks, rare. July. 
On the top of a wall at Craignethnn Castle. 
Stems 6 — 8 inches high, ascending, branch* 
ed at bottom, sterile branches with thickly 
place<i leaves, often reflexed. Leaves fleshy 
awl'Shaped^ spread^ glaucous, crowded, 
laigthened out at bottom. Flowers numer* 
ous, bright yellow, terminal often of 6 petals 
and 12 stamens, in a large yellow cyme. 
Biting, used in salads along with lettuces. 

Genus IX. Wood-sorrel, Oxalis. Ca*- 
lyx 5-parted — petals 5 — seed-vessel short, 
oblong, 5-sided, 5-celled — cells 1 or many 
seeded. 

Species L Comrrum FFood-sorreV, 0» Ks:^^- 
toseUa. Common in wood^ '^a^* ^»' 
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wood between Barncluith bridge and Silver* 
tonhill ; plantation to the west of Woodhali 

garden, abundant &c. Stem none^ 

flower bearing stalk or scape 2 — 4 inches 
high, all from the ground, bracteated above 
the middle. Leaves in threes, reverse-heart'- 
shapedi on slender peduncles, hairy, bright 
green, sometimes purplish. I'he flower- 
stalks above mentioned are longa- than the 
leaves, and each bears one delicate, drooping, 
inodorous flower, the petals of which are 
blush-coloured, veined with purple. The 
juice contains much oxalite of potash, which 
renders it gratefully acid. Leaves in infu- 
sion cooling, are oiten eaten, and make an 
agreeable whey. The " essential salt of 
Lemons" of the shops is prepared from 
this plant. 

Species II. Horn or Yellow Wood-sorrel^ 
O. Corniculata. Found as a weed clinging 
to the roots of other plants about Barncluith 
and Clauds burn. June, October. Stem 
roundish, reddish, 6 — 8 inches high, branch* 
edf trailing^ rooting. Leaves in threes, 
reverse heart-shaped, hairy. Flowers small, 
yellow, single or 2 together, upon pedicels 
with 2 minute bracteas at their base — 
seed-vessel large oblong, cells many seeded. 
This is scarcely an indigenous plant. 
Genvs X. Lych"Ni%, LycKm^* C%1^k 
tubular 6- toothed— v^laXs b-d^^^t^<!^ ^^ 
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limb divided — »-seed-vessels 1-ceIled or 
apparently 5«celled. 

Species I. Ragged Robin,, L. Flos-Cuculi. 
Common in damp fields. July. Barncluith 
green ; field at Wood Yett ; moislj^laces 
by the road side between Both well bridge 
and Belishill &c. Stem 1 — 2 feet high, 
somewhat angular and grooved, swelled at 
the joints, purplish, somewhat viscid towards 
the summit, branched only towards the 
base. Leaves glabrous, linear lanceolate, 
opposite, connate at the base. Flowers 
pink or purplish red, rarely white — petals 
4-^//, crowned^ flaccid, often become double 
—seed-vessel roundis/f. 

Species II. Red Campion^ L. Dioica. 
Very common in fields and hedges. May, 
to September. By Barncluith bum &c. 
Herb rather villous. Stem 1 — 2 feet high, 
kneed, upright, a little clammy above the 
joints. Leaves lanceolate, hairy, sessile. 
Flowers rose coloured or pure white — some 
with stamens only, others and on diflerent 
plants with pistils— calyx of the stamen 
bearing flowers eliptical, club-shaped, 10^ 
ribbed, veinless — of the pistils ovate with 
intercostal veins. This is a very common 
plant, but is apt to perplex the young botan- 
ist; by far the greater number of ploAvv^ Vvet^ 
having 10 stamens with no aY^^^^sw^^^ 
the female organSm 
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Genus XI. Cockle, Agrostemma. Ca- 
lyx of one leaf, tubular, 5-toothed — petals 
5-clawed, crowned at the mouth, their 
limb divided — seed-vessel opening with 5 
or mAe teeth, 1 or 5-celled. 

Species 1. Corn Cockle^ A. Githago. 
Common among wheat June, July. Al- 
lington haugh ; at Broomhouse toll ; Les^ 
mahagow abundant &c. Herb hirsute. 
Stem 2 — 3 feet high, rounded, branched, 
branches spreading, hairy, hairs upright, 
pressed to the stem. Leaves opposite linear 
lanceolate. Flowers large, terminal purple 
— calyx 10-ribbed, with 5^-teeth, which are 
twice as long as the blossom. A coramoB 
plant in corn fields, along with poppy and 
blue bottle, enlivening them at the expense 
of careless husbandmen. 

Genus XII. Mouse eab -Chickweed, 
Cerastium, Calyx 5-leaved — petals 5-ck)vea 
-—seed-vessel bursting at top with 10 teeth. 

Species I. Broad-leaved Mouse ear Ckiek' 

toeedy C. Vulgatum. April, to June. Very 

common on road sides, among rubbish, and 

in meadows. Herb light green, ckmtmyf 

iahy. Stem 6 — 10 inches high, in taf^ 

forked, branched especially at the base, the 

centre stem generally upright,, the others 

mostly ascending, llea^es ovate blunts or 

KHmdish with a mnmXA ^vcvx^ ^^tfs«>si\ 

green. Flowers wVv\le '» ^«s«fc v«rtts«^ 
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hteiads or -clusters — peduirdes very sdiort 
apright^leaves of the calyx acute about as 
long as the blossonu 

Species 11. Narrow-leaved Mouse ear 
Chickweed, Abundant in fields and on 
walk. May to September. Herb dark 
green, hairy, viscous, diffused. Stems 6 — 
16 inches long, ascending, branched at 
bottomp covered with hairs, each of which is 
tipped with a gland exuding a viscid sub- 
sUtncCt or juice. Leaves lanceolate oblongj 
rather blunt. Flowers white — petals the 
same length as the calyx — peduncles viscid 
twice as long as the flower — divisions of the 
calyx margined — seed-vessel like the last. 
The best marks between this and the former 
are drawn from the form of the leaf. ■ 

Species III. Water Chickweed^ C. Aqua- 
ticum. Watery places. July* By tlie 
Qyde &c Plant hairy. Stem 1—2 feet 
long, weak, branched, viscid upwards. 
Leaves heart-shaped^ upper ones sessile. 
Flowers white — petals deeply 2-cleft as long 
as the calyx — peduncles lateral solitary, 
when fruit bearing turned back — seed-vessel 
ovate 5 -toothed. Bearing a considerable 
resemblance to Stellaria Nemorum. 

Genus XIII. Spurrey, Spergula, Ca- 
lyx 5-leaved — petals 5 undivided — ^^^^dc- 
vessels ovate, 5'Celled, 5-\aVved, 
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Species I. Com Spurrey^ S. Arvensi 
Frequent in corn fields. August. Fielc 
about Allington &c. Stems numerous 6- 
12 inches high, swelling at the joint 
Leaves narrow, linear, rounded, glabrou; 
or a little pubescent, of two bundles froi 
each joint, spreading in a whorled manne 
Flowers many in a panicle — petals ovat 
white rather longer than the calyx — stamer 
often 5. Cultivated in many countries. 

Species II. Knotted Spurrey^ S. Nodos: 
Rare in this district. July, August. Uj 
perbank at Wrangham Loch near Holjtowi 
Plant slightly tufted glabrous. Stems 1 — 
spreading or suberect, branched and decun 
bent at the base where the leaves are | of a 
inch long, but gradually becoming smalk 
upwards. Leaves subulate, connate, glj 
brous, opposite, lower ones sheathing, uppc 
ones bearing clusters of young leave 
Flowers few, terminal, large for the size c 
the plant, white, longer than the nervdei 
calyx— petals obovate, obtuse. 
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CLASS XI. 



CONSISTING OF PLANTS HAVING FROM I I TO 
19 STAMENS IN EACH FLOWER. ORDER 
2d. two PISTILS ALONG WITH THE ABOVE 
NUMBER OF STAMENS, DIGYNIA. 

Genus I. Loosestrife, La^ihrum. Calyx 
inferior with 12 teeth — petals 6 inserted on 
the calyx — seed-vessel oblong, 2-celled» ,j 

Species L Purple-leaved Loosestrife^ L» 
Salicaria. Marshy places, rare here. 
Clinkerthill Rutherglen &c. Stem 2—3 
feet high, upright, stiff, 4-sided, tinged with 
red. Leaves opposite heart-shaped^ lanceo^ 
late,, opposite^ or in whork of 3 or 4, downy 
beneath, smooth above. Flowers red- 
purple, in clusters, placed at a little distance 
from each other in a whorled manner each 
consisting of about 8 flowers (each with 12 
stamens,) forming a ^;2^ leafy spike. Used 
in dysentery, and in obstinate diarrhaeas. 

Genus IL Agremony, Agremonia. Ca- 
lyx 5-lobed, bristly, defended by another 
calyx like an appendage, at its base — petals 
5 inserted on the calyx — ^pericarps 2 in the 
bottom of the calyx. 

s2 
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Species I. Common Agrimony, A. Eupa- 
toria. Frequent in woods, shady places, and 
edges of fields. July. At Crossbasket, 
Frame, on the Clyde about Dalserf, by a 
walk leading from Bothwell Castle to the 
Cottage &c. Stem 1 — 2 feet high, angular, 
hairy. Leaves alternately pinnate, leaflets 
ovate, oblong, deeply serrated, terminal 
leaflets with leaf-stalks. Flowers yellow, 
almost sessile, on a long branched spike 
which tapers much towards the top — fruit 
hispid. Used for jaundice, diabetes, and as 
a cataplasm in contusions and fresh wounds. 

Order III. Trigynia. 3' pistils in each 
flower along with the above number of sta- 
mens. 

Genus III. Mignonette, Reseda. Ca- 
lyx of one leaf divided — petals laciniated— 
seed-vessels of one cell opening at top^ 

Species I. Dyers weed, R. Luteola. Fre- 
quent by river sides and waste places. July. 
East Quarry Rutherglen, on the Clyde 
below Hamilton Bridge, above Ross 
wood and above Cunningar &c. Stem 1 — 
3 feet high, erect, stout, furrowed or angu« 
lar, branched. Leaves lanceolate, wax^ed, 
not cut, alternate, glabrous, shining green. 
Flowers Tellowish, numerous in a bracteated 
spike — middle petal 4-cut, side petals entire 
or 3-cut — calyx. VcwX.— \^«!\»t^ ^^^scimi^i 
This plant affords a ^ A\ovi ^^^ ^siwOsw^^^^N 
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also used to make a yellow paint called 
Dutch pink ; on rich soils the stem becomes 
hollow and contains less colouring matter. 

Genus IV. Euphorbia, Euphorbia, 
Perianth single, of one leaf, inferior — nec- 
taries 4 — 5 inserted upon the perianth — 
seed-vessel pedicelled, 3-lobed. 

Species 1. Petty Spurge^ E. Peplus» 
Frequent in gardens, cornfields and waste 
places. July, August. Gardens about the 
Manse at Black's well, at Jerviston &c*^ 
Whole plant of a pleasant light green colour^ 
or tinged with purple, 6 — 10 inches high, 
somewhat branched at the base. Leaves 
obovate, entire, on very short petioles^ 
glabrous. Umbels forked pretty constantly 
of 3 primary rays — flowers yellow, small — 
partial involucres ovate entire — nectaries 
crescent-shaped, horned. The milky juice 
is very acriii and is used for destroying 
warts. 

Species II. Sun Spurge^ E. Helioscopia. 
Frequent in corn fields and gardens. Au- 
gust Stem upright, 6 — 12 inches high, 
round, slightly hairy upwards, having oppo- 
site branches at bottom. Leaves wedge 
formed, serrate, bright green, scattered, 
glabrous. Umbels of 5 forked rays, par- 
tial involucres obovate^ and as well as the 
wedge-shaped Jeaves serrate — ftL\a\s\^w\s»\^K 
?, S, or more visible at a xXtae — «Sk. ^^ 

s 3 
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flowers have stnmens and pistils. Called 
DeviPs KirnstafFand Little-good ; 'the milky 
acrid juice used as in the above species. 

Species III. Caper Spurge^ E. Lathy ris. 
Near the Coach House on Barncluith green. 
June, July. Stem upright, succulent, 2—4 
feet high, upper part dichoiomaus. Leaves 
opposite^ sessile, smooth^ quite entire. 
Flowers in Umbels, of a greenish yellow 
colour — an umbel comes out for each divi* 
sion, that in the first division being the 
largest, and those in the upper the smallest. 
A native of France and Italy but like many 
other plants in the Scottish flora it has 
escaped from the garden and is now found 
wild in various places about Hamilton. 

Order IV. Dodecagynia, i.e. 12 pistils 
in each flower along with the stamens. 

Genus V. House Leek, Sempervivumi 
Calyx 12-cleft— petals 12 — seed-vessels 12. 

Species J. Common House Leek or Pouet. 
S. Tectorum. Frequent on walls and hoase 
tops. July. Plant propagated by runners 
which terminate in dense tufts of fleshy 
leaves in the form of a full blown double 
rose. Flowering stem 8 — 12 inches high, 
round, fleshy pubescent. Leaves extremely 
succulent^ ciliated. Flowers in a corymb of 
2 or 3 racemose branches, numerous, clus- 
tered, upright, pubescent, flesh coloured, all 
growing one way — stamens 24 in nuntberi 
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the 12 fertile ones at the base of the petals^ 
the other 12 which are abortive ahernate 
with the petals. The leaves bruised or 
mixed with cream are applied to burns. 



CLASS XII. 



ICOSANDAIA CONSISTS OF PLANTS WHICH 
HAVE NUMEROUS STAMENS, ABOUT 20, OR 

MOUE INSERTED INTO THE CALYX NO* 

INTO THE RECEPTACLE. 

This indicates almost infallibly that the 
pulpy fhiit which accompanies it, is whole- 
some. Examine an apple, pear, plum^ 
cherry, sloe or hawthorn blossom, and yon 
will observe how the stamens are inserted 
in this class. 

Order I. One stamen Monootnia. 

Genus I. Plum and Cherry, Prunus. 
Calyx inferior 5-cleft — petals 5 — stone of 
the plum or cherry with prominent seams. 

Species I. Bird Cherry or Hagberry^ P. 
Padus. Frequent in woods and by water 
sides. May. Clyde above Cunningar; on 
the Calder between Crossbasket and Gil* 
burnsynk &c. A shrub or small tree with 
a smooth bark. Leaves alternate, rather 
glaucous, obovatCf doubly serrated, decida* 
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ousy witli 2 glands or roundish bodies at the 
base, veiny, smelling like Rue. Flowers 
white, in pendulotts racemes^ nnmerous 
smelling strongly — petals finely serrated^ 
fruit oval, dark purple or black, bitter. 
Bark used in Syphilis, and the fruit in 
decoction for dysentery. 

Species II. Wild Cherry or Geen^ P. 
Cerassus. Abundant in woods. May. 
Woods by the Avon, at Ross, at Glenhove 
New Monkland &c. A pretty large tree. 
The branches ash coloured, shining, round- 
ish. Leaves ovate or ovate-lanceolate, 
glabrous above, more or less downy beneath, 
doubled together when young — petioles 
with 1 or 2 glands near the end (sometimes 
none.) Flowers delicate white, large, some- 
what drooping, in nearly sessile umbels of 
few rays — each blossom on a long stalk — 
calyx at length reflexed — fruit red, justly 
celebrated for its agreeable and acid flavour. 
The origin of the garden cherry said to 
have been first introduced in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Species III. fVild Plum-tree^ P. Domes- 
tica. Frequent in woods and Hedges. 
April. Peduncles subsolitary ; leaves lan- 
ceolate-ovate convoluted, branches without 
thorns. A middling sized tree of which I 
give only the specific discription* The 
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cultivated garden plums are derived from 
d)is species. 

Species IV. BuUate Tree^ P. Insititia. 
On the Farm of Chapel and elsewhere. 
May. Peduncles in pairs; leaves lanceb- 
late-ovate, convoluted, villose underneath ; 
branches terminated by a thorn. Rather 
an humble tree. The fruit is black, globu- 
lar, with a blue bloom, very austere, but so 
tempered with sweetness and roughness, as 
not to be unpleasant. A conserve is pre^ 
pared from it. 

Species V. Blackthorn or Sloe^ P. Spino* 
sa; Abundant in woods and hedges espe- 
cially in Ross wood. Apiil, May, Pedun- 
cles solitary; leaves lanceolate, smooth; 
branches thorny. A well known bush. 
One of the most powerful of the acerb fVuits^ 
and an excellent asti'ingent The juice of 
the berry enters largely into the British 
manufacture of Port wine, in the same way 
that the lieaves have been discovered to form 
so large a part of what we call Chinese Tea. 

Order II. Digynia, two pistils along; 
with the stamens. 

Genus II. Hawthorn, Crataegus. Ca-* 
lyx superior 5-cleft — petals 5 — fiuit (haws) 
pulpy, with from 2 — 5, 2-seeded nuts. 

^Species I. Hawthorn Tree^ C. Oxyacan- 
tha. Woods and hedges almost every 
wher& Jufie. Stem spinous; leaves 
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smooth 3-cut, lobes pointed serrated ;. 
flowers corymbose white or reddish ; pedun- 
cles and calyx downy, calyx segments 
lanceolate, pointed, reflected. There are 
many varieties of the thorn most of which 
flourish in May, but the GInstonbury variety 
flowers in January and February, or even 
so early as Christmas day. The wood is 
tough, and the old roots are excellent for 
making boxes or combs. The Germans 
call it hagedorn ; the Danes hagetom ; and 
the Swedes *^^^^/t>r« ; whence the English 
name hawthorn. 

Genus III. Peah, Pyrus. Calyx 6-cut 
— petals 5-cut — apple with from 2 — 5 cells 
—cells generally 2-seeded. 

Species I. Crab-apple^ P. Malus. Com- 
mon in woods and hedges. May. Hamil* 
ton wood abundant; hedge between Tup- 
hall and Fairhill &c. A small tree. Leaves 
ovate serrated ; flowers in a simple sessile 
umbel delicate white tinged with rose colour. 
Origin of the garden Apple. Wood hard, 
takes a good polish; bark dyes yellow; 
juice of the fruit called verjuice, very acerb, 
astringent, repellent, and useful in sprains. 

Species II. Common Pear^ P. Communis. 
On the banks of the Avon below Chatelher- 
ault. April. A lofty tree, upright — 
branches dependent spinous; leaves ovate 
serrated blunt, when young covered with a 
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deciduous down ; flowers in terminating 
villose corymbs — ^flower-stalks corymbose — 
blossoms snow white — stipules linear. This 
tree has not as yet been admitted into the 
Scottish Flora, but as it has found a place 
in the Flora of the other end of the Island 
it may as well be admitted here also, as it 
grows abundantly in the above station. 
This is the parent of the cultivated pear. 

Species III. Roan-tree or Mountain Ash, 
P. Aucuparia. Abundant in woods. May, 
June. A small handsome tree. Leaves 
pinnate, glabrous on both sides; flowers 
corymbose, white, small numerous, odour 
considerable — fruit (or roans) orange red, 
size of a pea, acid and austere. A new 
sort of spirit has lately been prepared from 
the fruit by distilling them along with some 
charcoal. Wood solid, soft, tough, used 
by the credulous to prevent witchcraft. 

Species IV. Beam-tree^ P. Aria. Coach 
road neAr Chatelherault ; by Mr Mathers 
walks at Meikle Earnock. June. A bmall 
tree variable in habit according to situation 
and remarkable for the white mealiness or 
close down on the under side of the leaves, 
flower-stalks and calyx. Twigs tornentose ; 
leaves simple, ovate, cut, serrate, tornentose 
beneath with prominent veins — veins paral- 
lel; flowers in a flatish corymb^ white — 
styles 2 — 4— frait red, flowry, a&Xx\T\^<^w\.^ 
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eatable when rotten ripe. Timber tougk, 
smooth, hard ; charcoal used for gunpowder. 

Genus IV. Spiraea, Spiraea. Caljx 
inferior 5-cleft — petals 5 — seed-vessels 3 — 
12, 1-celled, 2-valved — seed 1 — 3 in each 
cell. 

Species I. JJ^illow-leaved Spiraea^ S. Sali- 
cifolia. Banks at Cartlane Craigs ; planta- 
tion behind the Manse at Shotts. July. A 
bushy shrub from 2 — 4 feet high, with 
smooth rod-like stems, and yellow branch- 
es ; leaves c.blong, serrate, smooth ; flowers 
in decompounded racemes, — blossoms of a 
rose red colour, paler when expanded.. 
Ornamental in gardens. 

Species II. Dropwot% S. Filipendula. 
At the bottom of the wall called " Lovers 
leap" at Chatelherault. July. Root with 
rather long tubers or solid lumps, hanging 
from the main body by threads; whence 
the common name. Stem 8 — 12 indies 
high, branched upwards and panicled, her- 
baceous. Leaves interruptedly ptntuUCt 
(somewhat broken-like) — leaflets uniform, 
ovate-oblong, or lanceolate, serrated^ with 
small intermediate ones Flowers panicled» 
yellowish white, tipped with rose colouri 
pinkish before expanding, by no means 
crowded. In gardens it often becomes very 
luxuriant producing double flowers. 
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Species III. Meadxm'S^eet or Queen of 
the Meadowsj S. Ulmaria. Frequent in 
damp fields and pastures* June, July. In 
a marshy place behind Ross House ; on 
the Avon between Avon bridge and Haugh- 
head 8lc Stems erect 2 — 4 feet high, an- 
gular and furrowed, tinged with red, leafy, 
branched upward. Leaves interruptedly 
pinnated, dark green above, beneath clothed 
with a white down — terminal leaflets 3-lobed 
— side leaflets undivided. Flowers yellow- 
ish white, numerous, sweet scented, in (pro- 
liferous) corymbs, 2 lateral branches usuaHy 
rising in a proliferous manner from the first 
cyme — ^styles 6 — 8. An infusion of fresh 
gathered tops of this plant promotes swelling, 
and a water distilled from them is good for 
inflammation of the eyes. 

Order III. Polygynia, many pistils 
along with the stamens. 

Genus V. Rose, Rom. Calyx flebhy, 
urceolate, 5-clef^ at its summit — pericarps 
many, hairy, included in the (hip) calyx 
— receptacle villose. 

Species I. Aj)ple Rose^ R. Villosa. At 
Crossbasket. June. Stem 8 — 10 feet high 
— sometimes forming a large tree, with a 
trunk as thick as a man's arm. Leaves 
eliptical obtuse, doubly serrate, upper pair 
and odd leaflet largest, hirsute on both faces, 
above very soft, beneath wrinkled, glandular 
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near the edge. Flowers concave deep red, 
rarely white with blood red spots, or reddish 
— calyx lobes simple — tliorns nearly straight 
equal — bracteas eliptic — fruit nearly glo- 
bose, bristled, red. 

Species II. Sweetbriar^ R. Rubiginosa. 
Prequent in hedges. June. At Jervi&ton 
&c. Bush much branched 3 — 4< feet high, 
thorns tmequal^ large^ hooked, scatter ed^ 
(those of the root shoots unequal) — leaflets 
hirsute, glandular, beneath doubly serrated, 
serratures glandular, glands odoriferous — 
upper pair of leaflets and odd one largest 
Flowers concave, petals pink — styles dis- 
tinct — fruit reverse ovate, armed with strong 
bristles at the base, when ripe blood red. 
The Eglantine of the Poets. 

Species III. Briar- busk or Dog-rose^ R. 
Canina. In woods and hedges almost every 
where. June, July. Shrub spreading 5— 
8 feet high ; leaflets narrow, eliptic, keeled^ 
seiTotedy smooth, upper pair and odd leaflet 
largest — serratures pointed unequal, the 
young leaves shining as if varnished ; flowers 
reddish, rarely white, the buds redder than 
the expanded flower — fruit or hip eliptic, 
smooth, shining, scarlet. Rose-water dis- 
tilled from the flowers of the Dog-rose, is 
said to be much more fragrant than that 
from garden roses. The bedeguar gall re- 
sembUng a mossy protuberance (common on 
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various parts of this bush] is the workman* 
ship of the bedeguar-insect, Cyi)ips Rosee. 

Species IV. White Field Rose^ R. Arven- 
sis. In hedges. June, July. About 
Bogle's hole &c. Bush 4 fieet high — 
branches flagelliibrm, slender, dull, glaucous, 
purple, prickles falcate or roundish elipLical^ 
unequally serrated, lowest pair snuiliest, flat, 
inclining to crenate, smooth on both sides, 
very glaucous beneath, mainrib sometimes, 
hairy beneath. Flowers 1 — 15 white, quiter 
fiat — petioles pubescent, with scattered 
glands and little falcate dorsal prickles — 
podoncles rough with glands, few prickles 
— fruit scarlet, round or oblong, of a fine 
flavour. The rose seems to belong exclu- 
sively to the northern hemisphere, ail those 
yet known being found between the 19th and 
70th degrees of N. latitude. The roses have 
lately been new arranged and illustrated by 
Mr Woods and Mr Lindley. 

Genus VI. Bramble, Rubus, Calyx 
5-cleft — fruit superior, composed ol many 
single seeded juicy drupes. 

Species I. Rasp-berty^ 11. Idaeus. Fre- 
quent in woods. June. Hamilton wood 
opposite Silvertonhill &c. Stems 2 — 4 feet 
high upright^ round, acutely hispid or 
prickly. Leaves in fives, pinnate — up{)er 
leaves ternate — leaflets rhomboid ovate, 
very downy beneath, fbot-stniks cha7inellcd4 
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Flowers in panicles — petals small* white — 
fruit odorous, blood coloured when wild. 
The fruit was anciently called Raspis, 
whence the common name. The juice like 
that of the strawberry dissolves the tartar of 
the teeth. The fresh leaves are the favour- 
ite food of kids. 

Species II. Common Bramble^ R. Fnidco- 
sus. Abundant in waste places and hedges. 
July. Stem woody, tough, with prickles 
on the angles — prickles hooked, dilated at 
bottom, compressed, conical. Leaves in 
fives (sometimes in threes) — leaflets petio- 
Iflte, dark green, woolly beneath, rough, 
blunt with a point. Flowers in a racemed 
panicle, numerous — ^petals white — ^berir of 
numerous crowded grains, of a violet black 
when ripe, with a sweet mawkish taste. 
The whole plant is of an astringent nature. 
The green twigs are of great use in dying 
woollen, silk or mohair, black. About 
Hamilton the berries are called blackbluUerSy 
a name, as far as I can discover, perfectly 
local; they are also called blackbideSi 
bumblekites and scaldberries. 

Species III. HazeUUaved Bramble^ R. 
Corylifolius. Hedges and borders of fiekls, 
occasionally. July. Hedge at Torbetfs 
orchard; about Jerviston: banks of die 
Clyde about Carmyle &c. Stems very loiu( 
("ij^.-JgO feet) trailing, brittle^ diffiisecC 
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prickly ^prickles placed promiscuousit/, 

straitishf slender, unequal. Leaves usually 
in fives — -leaflets ovate^ rather hairy, 
wrinkled, soft beneath — side leaflets sessile. 
Flowers in a weak panicle — petals white, 
waved, concave — calyx reflexed after flower- 
ing — fruit earlier, or a brownish black col- 
our, composed of fewer acini or grains and 
of a more gratefully acid taste than the last 
species. 

Species IV. Stone Bramble^ R. Saxatilis. 
June. Top of a rock by the railway nearly 
opposite Cadzow Castle; among hazel 
bushes a little above Calderwood ; Cleghorn 
wood, and Bonnington near Lanark. The 
herb is from ft — 10 inches high, of a slender 
delicate habit, light green, slightly downy. 
Root fibrous. Runners or barren stems 
hairy, creeping, herbaceous, unarmed, sim- 
ple, producing 2 or 3 leaves on longish 
leaf-stalks. Leaves 3, slightly downy, 
broadly ovate, doubly serrate, pale green, 
the lower ones sometimes in fives, side ones 
sessile. Flowers in a panicle, 3 or 4 — 
petals minute, narrow, greenish yellow — 
calyx spreading, segments lanceolate — fruit 
of a beautiful pink colour, when ripe of an 
agreeable acid flavour, composed of 1, 3 or 
4 large acini or grains. The berries are cal I- 
ed Roebuck- berries. The Russians ferment 
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thietn with honey, and extract a potent liquor 
or spirit from them. 

Species V. CUmd-berryy R. Chamaemorus. 
Estate of Dalblair near Muirkirk; Cl^- 
horn and Bonnington woods with the for- 
mer species. July. This plant has an 
elegant appearance. Root creeping. Stem 
6 — 10 inches high, herbaceous^ without 
pricklesj bearing 2 or 3 leaves and 1 flower. 
Leaves simple^ roundish, b-lobed, cordate-— 
shaped like those of the Mallow. Flowers 
on long stalks, large, solitary, white — calyx 
lobes ovate — fruit of a tawny dull orange 
colour, composed of many acini or grains, 
acid, mucilaginous and not unpleasant 
Berries antiscorbutic^ when made into 
tarts they taste like Tamarinds.' 

Genus VII. Tormentil, Tormentilla. 
Calyx 8-cleft, segments alternately smaller 
— petals 4 — pericarps roundish fixed to a 
small dry receptacle. 

Species I. Common Tormentil, T. Officin- 
alis. Common in barren and heathy places. 
June, July. Barncluith green ; banks of 
the burn opposite Mount Grove &c. Root 
very large and woody, red within. Stem 
mostly upright J forked, branched, weak 6 — 
8 inches long. Leaves in threes^ all sessiU 
(especially the stem ones) — leaflets rather 
lanceolate^ oval, deeply toothc^, somewhat 
hkiry. Flowers rather small, golden yellow. 
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on long terminal axillary pedicels, drooping 
before expansion — petals sometimes 5-— 
calyx segments rarely 3, 5 or many. ' A 
powerful astringent, very efficacious in the 
dysenteries and fluxes of cattle. In the 
Highlands the roots are used to tan leatlier. 

Species II. Trailing Tormentil^ T. Rep- 
tans. A rare plant, but common in the 
vicinity of Hamilton. June, July. Road 
side near Springwell Inn ; hedge root near 
Hamilton bridge, and by the road leading 
down to Logans — the orchard and fields by 
the office houses at Jerviston abound with it. 
The whole herb hairy and of a light green. 
Root small and slender. Stems few, slen- 
der, threadlike^ a foot or more long, trailing^ 
but not rooting. Leaves on leaf^stalks^ in 
threes, wedge-shaped, reverse ovate, deeply 
toothed at the top. Flowers bright yellow, 
twice as long as in the common sort — petals 
wedge-shaped, reyerse heartshaped, nearly 
twice as long as the calyx — peduncles soli- 
tary, long — calyx lobes ovate, equal — brac- 
teas linear lanceolate. 

Genus VIII. Cinquefoil, PoteniiUa. 
Calyx 10-cleft. segments alternately smaller 
— ^petals 6 — pericarps as in Tormentilla. 

Species I. Goose Cinquefoil or Silver-weedf 
P. Anserina. Abundant in pastures and by 
roadsides. June, July. Roadside between 
Hamilton and Clyde bridge &c. Stems 
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creeping, rooting at the joints, and tlirowing 
up leaves and a solitary peduncle from the 
same point Leaves interruptedly pinnaied, 
(nearly lyrate) silky, silvery white beneath, 

both sides silky when young leaflets 

acutely serrated. Flowers large yellow, on 
solilayy^ axiliary, single flowered stalks — 
calyx silky. The leaves resemble those of 
wild Tartsey, are mildly astringent, and 
are used instead of Peruvian bark in agues. 
The roots eat like parsneps. 

Species II. Creeping Cinquefoily P. Rep- 
tans. Hamilton haugh nearly opposite 
Logans, and on the Clyde near DaJbeth. 
August. Stems slender, long and n-eeping 
like runners, reddish rooting at the joints. 
Leaves in fives, accuniinate — leaflets reverse 
oval, wedge-shaped, serrated^ smooth above, 
beneath hairy on the ribs. Stipules lanceo- 
late, sometimes slightly toothed. Flowers 
large yellow, stalks taller than the leaves — 
petals reveise heart-shaped as long as the 
calyx — bracteas lanceolate equal to the 
calyx lobes. A few leaves and flower-stalks 
are thrown up from the joints of the creep- 
ing stem. 

Species III. Barren Strawberty^ P. Fra- 

garia. Woods, banks and dry pastures. 

March, April. Hedge banks between 

Camp bleachfield and Kiccar- Johnston &c. 

Stems thread-shaped, l^u\g clown, 2 — S 
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inches long, hairy, covered with brown 
scales. Leaves in threes — ^leaflets reverse 
oval, deeply serrated, silky, silvery, white 
underneath, stalks very hairy. Flowers 
white — ^petals roundish frequently emargi- 
nate, as long as the calyx — flower-stalk 
long, one flowered, with a leaf in the middle 
from which springs another flower. The 
term barren is not given to this species 
because it does not produce perfect seed, 
but because the receptacle is not fleshy and 
eatable. 

Genus IX. Strawberry, Frc^aria. 
Calyx tube concave, 10-cleft, segments 
alternately smaller — petals 5 — pericarps in- 
serted upon the strawberry. 

Species I. Wood Strawberry^ F. Vesca. 
Frequent in woods. May — July. About 
Fairholm &c. Calyx in fruit reflexed; 
hairs of the leaf and flower-stalks very much 
turned back — leaves equally serrated — 
flowers rather corymbose — ^fruit red, droop- 
ing* The bark of the root is astringent. 
The berries are fragrant and juicy, and are 
particularly esteemed as of use in consump- 
tion« gravdly complaints, and incrustations 
on the teeth. 

Species II. Hautboy Strawberry^ F. Ela- 
tion On an old wall in the Orchard at 
Jerviston. June — October. Calyx in fruit 
reflexed ; hairs on the leaf and flower-stalks 
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very spreading ; plant often diascious ; fruit 
large — odorous like musk, in high esteem. 
Cultivated. 

Genus X. Avens, Geum. Calyx 10- 
cleft alternate, segments minute — petals 5 — 
pericarps with a long kneed awn. 

Species I. Common Aveiis^ G. Urbanum. 
Frecjuent in woods and hedges. June. 
Lead Side by the Washing green &c. 
Stems I — 2 feet high, nearly upright, 
somewhat flexuose, slightly angular, hairy, 
branched upwards. Leaves very vari- 
able — root ones lyrate pinnate — stem 
ones in threes. Flowers upright terminal, 
solitary, small, yellow — petals shorter than 
the calyx — awns of the fruit hooked. The 
roots flavour ale and prevent it from turn- 
ing sour ; are stomachic and a good substi- 
tiile for the Peruvian bark in agues. 

Species II. Water Avensj G. Bivale. 
Frequent in fields and damp woods. June, 
July. On both sides of the railway in the 
Duke's wood &c. Stem about a foot high, 
upright, round, and branched, bending at 
top, but becoming erect as the fruit ripens. 
Leaves deeply serrated — radical ones inter- 
ruptedly lyrate pinnate — stem ones in threes 
or sitnple. Flowers dull pinkish orange, 
drooping — petals xe^ev^e heart-shaped, as 
Jdoff^as tlie calyx-^awtvs W\\\^t^v\ xvf\a\srf>. 
§ [ ti od M the former s^ecv^^* 
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Genus XI. Marsh Cinquf.foil, Com' 
mmm. Calyx 10-cleft — petals 5 less than 
the calyx — seeds naked, even, on the sur- 
face of a spongy, hairy permanent recepta- 
cle. 

Species I. Marsh Cinqu(foil^ C. Palustre. 
Frequent iu bogs and n)arshes. July. 
Deadwaters Ross &c. Stems ascending 
6 — 12 inches long, herbaceous, branched, 
smooth. Leaves lanceolate, serrated above, 
woolly beneath, sometimes in sevens, from 
the joints of the stems. Flowers panicled^ 
blackish purple — petals pointed, very small 
— calyx coloured. The woody root sends 
out many black fibres which penetrate 
deeply into boggy ground. The root dyes 
red. 



CLASS XIII. 



P01.YANDR1A CONSISTS OF PLANTS HAVING 
UPWARDS OF TWENTY STAMENS STANDINI& 
UPON THE RECEPTACLE INSTEAD OF 
GROWING FROM THE SIDES OF THE CALYX 
AS IN THE Xil. CLASS. 

Most of the plants in this class are nox- 
ious or uiiivholesome. 

Ordek I. JVIoNOGYl!^l^, oiv^V^^x^ ^^'^^^ 
with the stamens. 
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Genus I. Celadine, Ckeltdonium. Ca- 
lyx of 2 leaves — ^petals 4 — pod l-celled— 
seeds crested. 

Species I. Great Celadine^ C. Mnjus. 
Not uncommon in hedges, shady places, 
upon i^alls, and among rubbish. May, 
June* Hedge roots between Hamilton and 
Bamcluith and between Hamilton and 
Covant bum ; root of a hedge by the road 
leading from the Farm house of Ross to the 
Clyde ; root of a hedge at Avon Mill ; about 
Craigiiethan &c. Stem 1 — 2 feet high, 
branched, erect, rounded, a little hairy. 

Leaves pinnate ^lobes blunt, notched, 

smooth, slightly glaucous somewhat like 
the leaves of Columbine. Flowers on long 
stalked umbels, yellow, rather small— caijx 
deciduous, slightly hairy — ^pod long, linear, 
l-celled, 2-varved, somewhat turgid. The 
plant is full of an orange coloured or yellow 
acrid juice, which destroys warts and is 
used for tetters, ringworms, the jaundice, 
and the itch: diluted with milk it consumes 
white opaque spots on the eyes. 

Genus ll. Foppy, Papaver, Calyx of 
2 leaves — blossoms of 4 petals — seed-vessel 
of i-cell, opening by holes under the stigma. 

Species I. Doubtful Poppy^ P. Dubium- 

Occasionally in sandy fields. July. About 

Strathaven, Bogle's hole &c. Stem 1—2 

iket faigby sli^Uy braivclx^d) many jUmerti^ 
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kairy — hairs spreading. Leaves pinnatified, 
gashed (or bipinnatified) the segments 
broad. Flowers large — ^petals pale scarlet 
-^stamens linear — pollen yellow — bristles 
on the flower-stalks, close pressed — seed- 
vessels oblong glabrous. 

Species II. Wild Poppy ^ P. Rhceas. Fre- 
quent in com fields. July. At Smiddy- 
croft &C. Stem about the same size as the 
last, many flowered, hispid, upright, round, 
branched, purplish at bottom, with spreading 
hairs, bulbose at the base. Leaves pinnati- 
fied, gashed, hairy — ^hairs of the peduncles 
patent. Flowers large — petals dark scarlet, 
sometimes with a black spot at the base — 
seed-vessels glabrous nearly globular. This 
is a common weed. The capsules contain 
a milky juice of a narcotic quality, which is 
considered by some foreign physicians to be 
superior to opium. The petals communicate 
a fine red colour to water or syrup. 

Genus III. Cistus, Helianthimum. Ca- 
lyx 5-leaved, 2 smaller than the rest — ^pet- 
fus 5 — ^seed-vessel 1-celled, 3-valved. 

Species I. Dwarf Cistus^ H. Vulgare. 
Pastures New Monkland and Avondale, and 
by the Mouse at Cartlane Craigs. July, 
August. Stems 3 — 6 inches high, rather 
shrubby^ trailing many from the same root 
Leaves elipticai oblong, opposite slightly 
rolled back, hoary or clothlike beneath. 

u 
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Flowers in racemes gold yellow, rarely 
lemon coloured, white or rose coloured — 
petals roundish, very deciduous — stamens 
bending down as soon as touched — calyx of 
3 large and 2 small leaves — stipules lanceo- 
late, fringed. This is also known by die 
name of Cistus Helianthimum ; and in 
English it is called Rock Rose and Little 
Sun flower. 

Genus IV. Linden or Lime, Tilia, 
Calyx 5-parted, deciduous — seed-vessel 5- 
valved, opening at the base, coriacious. 

Species I. Lijiden or Lime^trecy T. Euro- 
poea. Frequent in hedges and plantations. 
July. Flowers destitute of a nectary ; peri- 
carp ribbed, thick, woody, top-shaped; 
leaves heart-shaped, roundish, pointed, 
unequally serrated. A large tree, with 
smooth, spreading, round branches ; green 
when tender but afterwards brown. The 
wood is soft, without knots, and is used for 
turning. 

Genus V. Water Lily, Nymphaea* 
Berry many-celled, with a bark -like coat — 
calyx 4 — 5 leaved, larger tlmn the petals — 
petals inserted into the germen — stigma 
bearing the nectary. 

Species I. White Water Lilys N. Alba. 

Frequent in Lakes and stagnant waters. 

Loch in the parish of Shotts, and in the 

Lochs to the north of Old Monkland parish. 
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July. An elegant aquatic. Leaves hearts 
shaped^ smooth beneath, edge not cut, large, 
floating — leaf-lobes imbricated, roundish. 
Flowers large and conspicuous, white, float- 
ing — petals J 6 — 24 in number, in 2 or 3 
rows, wider than the leaves of the calyx, and 
more ovate — leaves of the calyx 4 white 
within— outer stamens yellow dilated — 
stigma Id-cleft, recurved. The horizontal 
bulbous root dyes dark brown, and is some- 
times made into bread. 

Genus VI. Yellow Water Lily, Nu- 
phar. Calyx 5 — 6 leaved — petals inserted 
with the stamens into the receptacle, and 
bearing honey at their backs — berry many- 
celled. 

Species I. Yellow Water Lily^ N. liUtea. 
Li the same stations with the last species. 
July. Leaves blunt, smooth, edge not cut 
but turned up a little, large, floating, bright 
green above, paler beneath, with branched 
raised nerves or veins. Flowers large, yel- 
low, 2 inches in diameter — petals smelling 
like brandy — calyx 5-leaved — stigma entire. 
Equally conspicuous with the former. The 
roots are poisonous to crickets and moles ; 
and the infusion is useful in leprosy. 

Order 11. Trigynia, Three pistils in 
each flower along with the stamiens. 
• Genus VII. Monk's Hood, Aconitum. 
No- calyx — ^petals 5, the highest arched, 
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shaped like a hood or helmet — ^nectaries 2 
— ^peduncle recurved — capsules 3 or 5, 

Species I. Common Monk's Hoodj A. 
Napellus. A native of Siberia and Switzer- 
land, but not uncommon in wild places about 
Hamilton; and often far from houses or 
gardens. May, June. Plantation below 
Hamilton bridge: burnside near Gour's 
Linn Quarry ; wild banks of the Avon near 
Barhcluith, abundant. Stem 2 — 4> feet high, 
erect, firm, covered with leaves. Leaves 
shining, 5- parted — segments 3-parted, cut, 
linear, broader above and scored with a line. 
Flowers blue (sometimes yellow or white)-- 
the uppermost of the five petals shaped like 
a hood has a straight obtuse spur, and a 
lanceolate ascending bifid lip. This plant 
is a most deadly poison, a criminal having 
been put to death by taking one drachm of 
the root 

Order IIL Pentagynia, Five pistils in 
each flower along with the stamens. 

Genus VIII. Columbine, Aquilegia. 
Calyx 5-leaved, deciduous, coloured, petal- 
like — petals 5, two lipped, produced behind 
into spurs. 

Species I. Common Columbine^ A. Vulgar 
ris. Ruins at Bothwell Castle ; shady walk 
at Jerviston ; Orchard at Barncluith ; Kocks 
at Corhouse ; Clyde at Blantyre Priory. 
St&na 1—8 feet high, erect, /«^» branco- 
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ing, many-^oweted. Leaves smoothy biter- 
nate — leaflets 3 — 5 lobed, radical ones on 
long foot-stalks, stem ones without leaf- 
stalks. Flowers large, drooping, produced 
from the tops of the naked branches — petals 
5, purple, passing into large, hollow, spur- 
red nectaries of a blueish colour, yellow at 
the tip, and incurved — segments of the calyx 
5, purple, like petals — styles not longer 
than the stamens — capsules villous. A 
common plant in our gardens. 

Order IV. Polygynia, Many pistils in 
each flower along with the stamens. 

Genus IX. Meadow Rue, Thalictrum. 
No calyx — petals (sometimes called a calyx) 
4 or 5, ovate, soon falling off — seeds many, 
tailless, streaked lengthwise. 

Species I. Common Meadxm Bue^ T. Fla- 
vum. Banks of Rivers. July. On tlie 
Clyde at Rutherglen bridge, Dalbeth, Car- 
myle, Daldbwie ; and at the bottom of the 
Rocks between Corhouse and Bonnington, 
on the Lesmahagow side, very abundant. 
Stem 2 — 3 feet high, erects grooved^ branch- 
edi Leaves bipinnate — segments wedge- 
shaped, 3-cut, acute. Panicle branched 
very much, contracted, slightly leafed — 
flowers erect, very yellow — stamens 24, 
yellowish white, with oblong, slightly point- 
ed, yellow anthers — stigmas thick heart- 
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shaped, white. The yellow perennial root 
is astringent yet purgative. 

Genus X. Anemone, Anemone, No 
calyx — petals (sometimes called a calyx) 
5 — 9 — seeds very many. 

Species I. Wood Anemone^ A. Nemorosa. 
Frequent in woods and shady places. April. 
Avon opposite Barncluith ; Woods at Jer- 
viston &c., very abundant. Plant 6 — 10 
inches high — stem simple single-lowered* 
Leaves ternate, lobed and cut — lobes 8-cut, 
deeply toothed, lanceolate, sharp, some- 
times dotted yellow beneath — involucre 
within a little oi the flower, similar to the 
other leaves. Flowers usually of a white 
or blueish colour — petals 6, eliptic — cap- 
sules awnless. This plant is acrid inducing 
dysentery ; but is useful in head-ache, inter- 
mittent fevers, and rheumatic gout. 

Genus XL Crowfoot, Ranunculus. 
Calyx 5-leaved — petals 5, with a honied 
scale or pit at the base — pericarps without 
awns. A numerous feroily, but readily 
distinguished by the nectary or little scale 
at the base of the petals. The butter-cups 
or yellow gowans so common every where 
belong to this genus. 

1, Leaves simple and undivided* 

Species L Great Spear-wort^ R. Lingua. 

By a loch near Loudon hill, and by the 

bank of the great Cc^nal near Stockenfield. 
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July. Stems 3 — 4 feet high, upright, many 
flowered, glabrous. Leaves lanceolate^ not 
cut, or slightly serrulated, nearly embracing 
the stem. Flowers large of a bright golden 
colour. 

Species II. Lesser Spearwortj R. Flam- 
mula. Abundant in bogs and meadows* 
July — September. Moist place in Barn* 
cluith green ; among the old Oaks Hamil- 
ton wood &c. Stems 6 — 18 inches long, 
declined^ many, slightly rooting at the bot- 
tom. Leaves linear lanceolate, slightly 
ovate, scarcely cut, the lower ones petioledL 
Flowers numerous, solitary, on long stalks^ 
of a rich shining yellow. The distilled 
water acts as a speedy and powerful emetic 
The plant is sometimes used for raising 
blisters, and for curdling milk. 

Calyx of three leaves, petals 9. 

Species III. File-wort ^ R. Ficaria. Com- 
mon in meadows and orchards in the spring 
months. Hedge roots between Hamilton 
and Barncluith &c. Knobs or tubers of the 
root shaped like the Fig. Stem 3 — 5 inches 
high, leafy, one flowered. Leaves heart- 
shaped, angular, longly petioled, shining 
sometimes with a black spot Flowers 
yellow shining, becoming whitish at the tip 
— ^petals about 9 — calyx leaves 3. This 
forms the genus Ficaria of Brunsfel. 
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9. Leaves variuudy divided- 

Species IV, Wood Cronsofoot^ R. Aurico- 
mus. Woods at Jerviston, abundant 
April, May. Stems about a foot high, 
branched, many flowered. Leaves glabrous, 
root ones pelioled, heart-shaped^ generally 
3-parted, or 3-lobed, stem ones cleft to the 
base, in about 6 or 7 linear segments^ some- 
times slightly toothed. Flowers of a bright 
golden hue, terminating, erect, solitary, on 
round pubescent peduncles — petals some- 
times awanting — calyx leaves yellow^ downt/, 
shorter than the petals, edge sometimes 
dilated. In this species the nectary is a 
small oblique hole running downwards to 
the base of each petal. This is not acrid 
like the other species. 

Species V. Celery-leaved Crcmfoot^ R. 
Sceleratus. Watery places. June — Au- 
gust. About Frank field Loch. Herb pale 
green, various in size and luxuriance. Stem 
thick, juicy, 12 — 18 inches high. Leaves 
shining, glabrous, lower ones very broad 
petioled,3 parted, segments 3-lobed, slightly 
and bluntly cut, uppermost ones 3-parted, 
lobes oblong linear, not cut. Flowers very 
small, numerous, of a palish yellow — petals 
scarcely longer than the calyx — stamens 
8 — 12 — seed-heads smooth and oblong. 
Wheo chewed this plant inflames the 
tongue, and produces \ery violent efiect&. 
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' Species VI. Acrid Crats^oot^ R. Acris. 
Abundant in fields and pastures. May — 
July. Hedge roots below Haugh-head 
House &c. Stem 6 — 20 inches high, up- 
right, slightly downy, many flowercdi 
branched above. Leaves mostly pubescent, 
S'partite, lobes deeply toothed, acute, the 
stem leaves divided into linear segments. 
Flowers on peduncles not furrowed, bright 
shining yellow — calyx villous — pericarps 
terminated by a nearly straight point. 
Acrid in all its parts. 

Species VII. Creeping Crowfoot, R, 
Repens. Too common in pasture lands. 
June — August. Herb rough and hairy, of 
a dark green, increasing by runners. Stems 
prostrate, the flower bearing one nearly 
upright. Leaves pinnately B-cuf, segments 
wedge-shaped^ 3-lobed, deeply toothed — the 
middle segment has always a leaf-stalk, the 
side ones are sometimes sessile, the upper 
surface dark green spotted with white or 
black, or downy and spotless. Flowers on 
Jwramed peduncles, deep yellow — calyx 
close — pericarps with a straight beak. This 
is a most inveterate weed, thriving well ia 
almost any soil. 

Species VIII. Com Crcnssfoot, R. Arven- 
sis. At Bogle's Hole. June. Plant of a 
pale colour. Stem 12 — 18 inches high» 
upright, much branched, many JUmered. 
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Leaves glabrous, root ones 3-parted, stem 
ones many cut, lobes more or less linear^ 
edge not cut, tip sharply cut. Flowers 
small lemon coloured — stamens 12 — 14 — 
pericarps few (6 or 7) large and inrickly. 
Highly acrimonious when fresh ; 3 ounces 
of the juice killed a dog in 4 minutes. 

WUh the Calyx bent back. 

Species IX. Bulbous Crowfoot^ R. Bulbo- 
sus. Abundant in dry pastures. May. At 
Chatelherault ; on Barncluith green, and on 
the bank between Avon Bridi^e and Barncluith 
gate &c. Root a bulb somewhat resembling 
a turnip. Stem 6 — 20 inches high, upright, 
many flowered, hairy, bulbous at the base. 
Leaves more or less hairy, root ones peti- 
oled, 3-cut, lobes 3-cut, deeply toothed, the 
middle lobe slightly petioled, upper leaves 
sessile, cleft into linear segments. Flowers 
on furrowed peduncles yellow — calyx re- 
flexed — pericarps smooth This species is 
the " Cuckow-buds of yellow hue" in 
Shakespeare. 

Species X. Hairy Crowfoot^ R. Hirsutus. 
Side of a burn between Tollcross and Dal- 
beth; Orchard at Covant burn very abun- 
dant but now generally cut down with the 
grass. June to August. Root fibrous. 
Stem from 3 — 1 2 inches high, branchy, many 
flowered, upright or trailing, hairy, hairs 
spreading^ not bulbous at bottom. Leaves 
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pale, haiiy, 3-lobed, or 3-cut, lobes blunts 
deeply toothed, the middle pedunculated — 
the upper leaves are more or less cut into 
linear segments. Flowers on furrcwed 
hairy peduncles^ — petals yellow above, paler 
and opaque beneath— calyx reflexed hairy, 
hairs glandular at the base — pericarps with 
a single row of very small tubercles round 
the edge. 

Flowers white. 

Species XL Ivy-leaved Crowfoot^ R. He- 
deraceus. Not uncommon in shallow 
muddy ditches during the summer. Ditcbi 
between Chatelherault and the Deer Park ; 
ditches at Laigh Motherwell, and at White- 
moss and Crossbill Kilbride Sec. Stems, 
short, trailing or swimming, round, branch- 
ed, striking numerous roots. Leaves nearly 
kidney-shaped, 3 or 5'lobed — lobes broad,. 
hlu7iti entire^ shallow. Flowers small, white, 
yellowish at bottom, on short peduncles — 
petals narrow, a little longer than the calyx 
— stamens from 5 — 12. This and the fol- 
lowing species constitute the genus Batra- 
chium of De CandoUe. 

Species XII. Water Crcmfoot^ R. Aqua- 
tilis. Frequent in rivers and ditches. May, 
June. Clyde a few hundred yards below; 
Hamilton bridge &c. Stems varying in 
length, floating, submersed. Leaves vary- 
ing — under water, many cut, thread-like 
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—above water 3-parted, lobes wedge-shaped 
toothed at the tip. Flowers sometimes 
very large, white, yellow at bottom, making 
a handsome appearance in the water — petals 
reverse ovate, larger than the calyx — 
stamens from 12 to 24 — pericarps gla- 
brous or hispid. This plant is not acrimo- 
nious, but will feed and even fatten catde. 
The variety with hair-like leaves is common 
in this district 

f ' Genus XL Marsh Marigold, Caltha, 
No calyx — corolla (sometimes called a calyx) 
of 5 leaves, nearly orbicular— capsules 
spreading, 1-celled, many seeded. 

Species I. Marsh Marigold, C. Palustris. 
Common in marshy places and wet mead- 
ows. May, June. Deadwaters Ross &c 
Stems several, from 6 — 18 inches high, stout, 
nearly round, yellow, forked, branched, 
purple at bottom. Leaves large, heart' 
shaped, nearly round, bluntly crenate, gla- 
brous, shining — upper ones smaller and 
nearly sessile — ears rounded. Flowers on 
furrowed flower-stalks, large, fine deep yel- 
low, without any gloss on the upper sicie — 
anthers, yellow, flat, oblong, bending inward 
— the inner row of filaments wim broad 
anthers, the outer twice as long, club-shaped 
with compressed anthers — seeds beautiful} 
atthe bottom of an olive, and at top ef a 
**'' i^ colour. The juice of the peuds^ 
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boiled with alum, stains paper yellow. The 
flowers gathered young are a-good substitute 
for Capers. 

QsNUs XIL Globe Flower, TroUius. 
ISo ca]3rx — petals about 14, 3 in each outer 
row, in the inmost 5 — nectaries 9, linear, 
flaty curved in, perforated at the base in- 
wards — pericarps cylindrical, many seeded. 
Species I. . Globe-flower^ T. Europoeus. 
Frequent in meadows and moist shady 
places. June, July. Between the Lead 
and Avon at Avon Mill; Avon opposite 
Bamcluith; Clyde above Ross, at Both well 
and Daldowie; Glenhove New Monkland 
&c* Stems several 1 — 2 feet high, smooth, 
hollow, branching towards the top — each 
branch terminated by a flower. Leaves 
smooth, dark green, 5-parted, the lobes 
variously divided and cut — the lower ones 
on lone petioles. Flowers large, very hand- 
some, nrst pale, then golden yellow, forming 
a bail (like a cabbage) of about 15 petals. 
This 18 the Ijucken-Gc/wan of the Scotch* 
It is not found in the southern end of thi* 
Island. 

Genus XIII, Hellebore, Helleborus. 
No calyx — petals 5, large, roundish, mostly 
green — nectaries 8 — 10, very small, tubular 
— ^pericarps many seeded. 

Species I. Stinking Hellebore^ H. Foeti- 
dus. Oo tlie summit of a niAss of stone by 
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the upper wall of Bothwell Castle ; Blan- 
tyre Priory; Barncluith. M«rch, Aprfl. 
Two or more feet high. Leaves evergreen, 
blackish green, pedately cut — lobes oblong 
linear. Flowers drooping, globose — petals 
green with a purple edge. Common in 
gardens. Root purgative, it or the stem 
used as a seton by farriers. ITie powder 
of the dried leaves is given for worms. . 



CLASS XIV. 



DIDYNAMIA CONSISTS OF PLANTS HAVING 4 
STAMENS 2 LONG AND 2 SHORT. 

The short stamens stand together, and 
adjoining to the style of the pistil. 

This class is perfectly naturaL The stem is for ^ 
most part four sided. The blossom is of one petal, tbe 
lower part like a tube ; and the border divided into two 
parts like lips ; from which last circumstance the floweis 
belonging to the class are called labiate or lipped, and some 
of them, from dieir resemblance to an open mouth, are ssid 
to gape or grin. In most instances the upper lip is like 
a hood or helmet, and the lower one is ^read . out, and 
divided into three segments. Examine the flower of Mint 
or of common Snapdragon, and you will obtain a correct 
idea of the natural marks of the plants belonging to dai 
Class. The labiate plants, after a little practice, may be 
recognised at first sight ; yet the resemblance between tbe 
generB being so great it is often diflicult to diatingiiish 
them firom ench ottier. In th« following deacripdon 
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I sh^U therefore be more brief than hitherto, and adhere 
chiefly to characteristic marks. 

Order I. Gymnospermja, (In this 
order, the seeds have no covering, but are 
enclosed till ripe in the calyx instead of a 
seed-vessel or pericarp.) 

1, Calyx nearly regular-^ five or ten deft. 

Genus I. Motherwort, Leonurus. An- 
thers speckled with shining dots — calyx not 
lipped, 5-toothed. 

Species I. Motherwort^ L. Cardiacs. 
Rare. About Craignethan Castle and near 
Corhouse Lesmahagow. August. Stem 
2—3 feet high, downy, hard, 4 angled. 
Leaves somewhat like those of the Goose- 
berry — lower opes broadest between ovate 
and wedge- shapedi^ 3-lobed, toothed — upper 
ones lanceolate^ undivided. Whirls of 
flowers numerous — blossom whitish on the 
outside, red and variegated on the inside, 
downy on the upper lip — anthers spotted 
with white. The herb is bitter and 'tonic, 
with no very pleasant though pungent smell. 
In the form of a conserve it is recommended 
as a cure for palpitations about the heart. 

Genus II. Ground-ivy, Gleckoma. 
Anthers sticking together in pairs — calyx 
not 2-lipped, 5 cut — upper lip of the blos- 
som 2-cut, lower 3-cut, side lobes narrow, 
middle one larc^e nicked. 

x2 
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Species L Graund-rvy^ G. Hedi 
Woixls and hedges, frequent April, Mij. 
Banks of the burn at Cast]e-hill ; banks 
near Torrance &c. Herb downy. Stems 
creeping, a foot or so long, branches up- 
right, flower-bearing. Leaves heart-shaped 
or kidney-shaped, crenate. Flowers in 
whirls, fine blue, 3 or 4 together. Herb 
used to fine malt liquors. 

Genus III. Mint, Mentha. Corolk 
nearly regular, 4-lobed, its broadest lobe 
notched. Stamens erect, distinct. 

Species I. Hairy Water-mint^ M. Hirsn- 
ta. Frequent by rivers and in marshes. 
August, September. Very variable. Stem 
1 — 3 feet high — hairs on it and the pedun- 
cles rejlexed. Leaves ovate, petiolate. 
Flowers numerous, lilac-coloured, capitate 
or whorled or both — calyx hirsute on every 
side. It is stimulant, atid is used in sauces 
ns a carminative. It grows by the Cijde 
opposite Ross. 

Species 11. Tail Red-minty M. Rubra. 
On the Clyde below Ross wood. Septem- 
ber. Stem 3 — 5 feet high, flexuose, red- 
dish, glabrous. Leaves ovate^ serrated 
ntxirly glabrous. Flowers wharkdj purplish 
reil, with a linear nearly hispid bractea at 
tl)e base — pedicels and lower part of the 
calyx smooth, teeth hairy. 
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Species III. Corn Mint, M. Arvensis; 
Frequent in fields. June to September* 
Fields at Jerviston &c. Stem 3 — 12 inches 
liigfa, more or less branched, very diffuse. 
Leaves in whirls, ovate or eliptical, rather 
obtuse. Flowers whirled, reddish purple 
— calyx campanulate, clothed with spread- 
ing hairs. The smell of the plant has been 
compared to that of the blue part of decayed 
cheese. 

Genus IV. Wood Sage, Teucreunu 
Upper lip of the corolla shortened, 2-par- 
tite, with the stamens projecting through 
the cleft, lower lip 3-lobed, its middle lobe 
the largest. 

Species I. Wood Sage^ T. Scorodonia^ 
iTrequent in woods and dry stony places. 
July, August. Road side between Raitb 
and the Roman bridge &c. Stem 1 — 2 
feet. high, rigid, hairy. Leaves wrinkled, 
cordate^ crenate-serrate, pubescent. Floweri^ 
in pairs, yellowish white, in lateral and ter- 
minal, secund racemes. This plant is in 
much repute with the village herbalist. It- 
is bitter and when bruised smells like hops. 

Genus V. Bugle, Ajuga. Anthers 
kidney-shaped. Upper lip of the corolla 
very minute, notched — lower one S-lobed, 
middle lobe the largest, obcordate. 

Species I. Common Bugle^ A. Reptans. 
Abundant in moist woods and pasture9»^^ 

x3 '" 
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May, June. Carriage way leading to Chat- 
elherault &c. Stem 6 — 12 inches high, 
solitary, throwing out creeping scions. 
Leaves broadly ovate, more or less crenate, 
lower ones and those on the runners taper- 
ing into a foot'Stalk. Flowers in whorls in 
the axils of the upper leaves, blue, becom- 
ing crowded towards the top— the upper 
leaves often purplish. 

Genus VL Betony, Betonica. Calyx 
teeth accuminate. Upper lip of the corolla 
spreading — lower 3-cleft, its tube cylindrical. 

Species I. Wood Betony^ B. Officinalis. 
Woods about Hamilton, and in an island 
in the Clyde near Nethanfoot, abundant 
July, August. Plant rough with hairs. 
Stem 12 — 18 inches high. Leaves heart* 
shaped, crenate, rather hairy — lower oned 
petiolate — upper ones sessile. Corolla pur- 
ple or white — middle segment of the lower 
lip notched — calyx rather smooth— -Root 
emetic. The plant was formerly in high 
esteem as a cephalic* It is still drunk as 
tea. 

Genus VII. Dead-nettle, Lambm. 
Upper lip of the corolla entire, vaulted- 
lower 2-Iobed — throat with a bent back 
tooth on each side. 

Species I. J^hite Dead-nettle^ L. Album* 

Frequent by ruins and road sides. May- 

AugusL By the upi^t ^^va^t of Hamil* 
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ton bridge where the embankment termin- 
tiates ; about the village of Millhengh &c. 
Stems numerous 1 — 2 feet high, .hollow. 
Leaves hedrt-shaped, on stalks, deeply ser- 
rated. Flowers white, rarely flesh-coloured| 
about 20 in a whirl— calyx with a brown 
spot — anthers black. This plant is of an 
astringent nature and is sometimes given in 
fluxes. 

Species I. Purple Dead-nettle^ L. Purpa- 
rium. Common in fields and waste places. 
May — September. By the rocks below 
Coursington bridge &c. Stems 6 — 12 
inches high, hollow, and somewhat rugged* 
Leaves heart-shaped, bhmt^ on leaf-stalks-^ 
upper ones crowded. Flowers purplish, 
rarely white, in whorls of 8 or 10 — tube of 
the corolla bearded on the inside at the 
bottom — calyx with the teeth fringed — an- 
thers red. This is propagated by seeds. 

Species III. Cut4eaved Dead-nettlej L. 
Incisum. Fields and road sides. May. 
June. About Jerviston abundant Stem 
6 — 9 inches high, branched at botton). 
Leaves cordate-triangular, cut, on leaf-stalks 
— upper leaves crowded. Flowers small, 
purplish — tube of the blossom smooth (not 
bearded) on the inside — calyx very hairy. 

Species IV. Hen-bit Dead-nettliy L. Am- 
plexicaule. Frequent in gardens and sandy 
fields. February to June. Stems s^'sexiV^ 
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6 — 12 inches high, slender. Leaves heart- 
shaped, upper ones tinged with red, em- 
bracing the stem --lower ones on stalks, 
bluntly and deeply serrated. Flowers rose 
coloured — early ones short and barren — 
later ones 4 times as long as the calyx, fer- 
tile. The Dead-nettles are sometimes called 
Archangel. 

Genus VIII. Hemp-nettle, Galeopsis. 
Upper lip of the corolla notched a litde, 
vaulted — lip 3-lobed, middle one broadest 
with a tooth on each side between that and 
the lateral lobes — mouth with 2 elevated, hol- 
low, blunt horns on the lower side — anthers 
smooth. 

Species I. Commofi Hemp-nettle^ G. Te- 
trahit. Frequent in corn fields. July, 
August. About Uddingston &c. Stem 
1 — 2 feet high, veiy hispid, swollen under 
the joints. Leaves ovate, rough on both 
sides, serrate. Flowers sessile 17 or 18 in 
a whorl — either purple or white, with spots 
on the lower lip vnriegated with purple and 
yellow. Every part of this plant is rough 
with sharp prickles. 

Species II. Changeable Hemp-^nettle^ G. 
Versicolor. Sandy fields. July, August 
Stem stout, hispid, 1 — 2 feet high, thickened 
beneath the joints. Leaves broad, ovate, 
serrated, pale, hispid. Flowers in contigu* 
Otis whorls — blossom Uvg|& handsome, yel« 
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low — ^the lower lip with yellow lines and a 
central violet spot 

Genus IX. Woundwort, Stachys. Up- 
per lip of the corolla vaulted — lower one 
3-lobed, with the 2 side' lobes bent back— • 
stamens becoming reflexed sideways. 

Species I. Tf^ood Woundwort S. Sylvatica. 
Common in woods and shady places. July^ 
August Woody banks of the Avon at 
Haugh-head farm house &c. Stem 2 — 3 
feet high, hairy. Leaves heart-shaped^ 
accuminated, on stalks^ dull green, wrinkled. 
Flowers dingy purple, the lower lip whitish, 
and mottled with dark spots and lines, 6 in 
a whorl — calyx hispid. The herb will dyfe 
yellow. Toads are said to be fond of its 
sihade. 

Species II. Marsh Woundwort^ S Palus- 
tris. In moist situations. August Ham- 
ilton wood above Barncluith. Stem 2 feet 
high, rough with hairs, which are deflexed. 
Leaves ncarUshaped^ linear, lanceolate^ 
acutely serrated, half embracing the stem* 
Flowers in dense long spikes, 6 — 10 in k 
whorl, purple, lip variegated. The herb 
.when bruised by itself or made into an oint- 
ment is used to cure wounds. 

Species III. Com Ifoundworti S. Arven- 
si^. Fields at Carmyle and Uddingston. 
August. Stems weak^ 8 — 16 inches long, 
decwnbent smooth or hairy. Lea\ei& heart- 
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sJiapedj obtuse^ crenate, somewhat hairy. 
Flowers 6 in a whorl, pale purple or flesh 
coloured — blossoms small scarcely exceed- 
ing the calyx. 

Genus X. Cat-mint, Nepeta. Upper 
lip of the blossom notched — the lower one 
3-lohed, its middle lobe the largest, crenate 
— lateral ones very short, reflexed. 

Species 1. Nep^ or Cat-mintf N. Cattaria. 
I have seen a few plants by the border of a 
field at Craignethan. August. Stems 2 — 3 
^et high, branching, whitish. Leaves 
heart-shaped y toothed^ serrated, wrinkled. 
Flowers spiked, whorls pedicelled — blos- 
som white, lip spotted with red. Smell 
aromatic, between Mint and Pennyroyal- 
much liked by cats, especially if transplant- 
ed. Hence the old saying, 

«< If you set it, the cats wiU eat it ; 
If you sow it, the cats dont know it." 

2. The/oUovnng have a calyx with two Upi. 

Genus XL Skull-cap, Scutellaria. Ca- 
lyx with an entire mouth — the upper lip 
covering the fruit like a lid. 

Species L Common Skull-capy S. Galeri- 
culata. August. I insert this plant as 
likely to be found in the district, although 
I know of no station for it nearer than 
Bowling Bay, and the landing place at In- 
versnaid on Lochlommond. Stem 10 — 20 
.inches high, bTaud\ed\u the middle. Leaves 
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heart-shaped^ lanceolate^ distinctly crenatedf 
wrinkled. Flowers axiliaryy in pairs, pu- 
bescent, blue — bracteas 2 to each fiower — 
calyx hairy. This plant has been given for 
the tertian ague. 

Species II. Small Skull-cap^ S. Minor. 
At Rosebank Rutherglen. August. Stem 
4 — 6 inches high, branchy at bottom*. 
Leaves heart-shaped^ ovate^ edge scarcely 
nicked. Flowers axiliary solitary — tube of 
the blossom red — lip white, spotted with 
red. This is only one fourth the size of the 
last species. 

Genus XII. Thyme, Thymus. Throat 
of the calyx closed with soft hairs — upper 
lip of the blossom flat, notched. 

Species I. Wild Thyme^ T. Serpyllum. 
Common in dry sandy heaths. August. 
About Fortisset, Shotts &c. Stem lying 
datxm. Leaves flat, blunt, fringed at bot- 
tom. Flowers in heads, purplish — calyx, 
ribbed dotted. Aromatic, used as a pot- 
herb in soups. 

Genus XIII. Self-heal, PrunelUu 
Filaments forked or 2-toothed, one branch 
bearing an anther, the other naked — -stigma 
2-cut. 

Species I. Common Self-heal^ P. Vulgaris. 
Common in fields and pastures. August* 
Barncluith green &c. Stem crooked at the 
base 6 — 12. inches high, haivy. ¥Vo^^t^ 
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purple, or violet blue, densely whorled so as 
to form an oblong spike, eacn whorl accom- 
panied by 2 bracteas — calyx closed in fruit 
— stamens forked. Used in inflammatonr 
sore throats, and in the cure of fresh 
wounds. 

Genus XIV. Marjoram, Origanum, 
Calyces and bracteas collected into a spiked 
cone — upper lip of the blossom straight 
notched. 

Species I. fVild Marjoram^ O. Vulgare. 
In bushy places. August. Ross wood, 
and on the Clyde between Dalserf and 
Nethaufoot &c. Stems many, 8 — 12 inches 
high, purplish, hairy, hairs turned back. 
Leaves ovate slightly and rarely serrated. 
Flowers pale red, hairy, in numerous small 
spikes, clustered so as to form a terminal 
head — bracteas of a deep brqwnish colour, 
as long as the cal^'x. The dried leaves 
make a good tea. Tops dye purple^ Plant 
warm and aromatic. 

Genus XV. Basil, Clinopodium, Invo- 
lucre many bristled under the wborl — upper 
lip of the blossom erect, emarginate — anthers 
roundish. 

Species I. TVild Basils C. Vulgare. Com- 
mon in bushy places. August. Banks 
near Chatelherault &c. Stem 10 — 20 inches 
high, a little zig-zag, hairy, fulvous. Leaves 
ova/e, on stalks, bluut^ remote, slightly 
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toothed, hairy. Flowers purplish rose 
coloured, in havy whorls— blossom twice 
longer than the caljrx with 2 hairy knobs at 
the orifice — calyx ribbed hairy — ^peduncles 
branched. The plant is aromatic with a 
faint Thyme — like odour. 

Order II. Angiospermia. Ia this 
order, the seeds are enclosed in a seed-ves- 
sel, or pericarp. 

1. CaJ^ four d^. 

Genus XIV. Bartsia, Bartsia, Calyx 

2*lobed, emarginate, coloured ^blossom 

coloured less than the calyx*— upper lip 
longest — capsule 2-celled, seeds angular. 

Species I. Red Bartsia^ B. Odontites. 
Common by road sides and in fields. Au- 
gust About Greenfield &c. Stem 6 — 12 
inches high, much branched, hairy. Leaves 
rough, linear or lanceolate, serrated, the 
upper alternate. Flowers rose coloured, 
very numerous, in spikes which incline to 
one side — calyx hairy — anthers smoothish 
protruded from the flower. 

Genus XVII. Yellow Raitle, Rhin- 
anthtis. Calyx bellied 4-cut — the upper lip 
of the blossom compressed — capsule 2-cell- 
ed, blunt compressed. 

Species I. Yell&m Battle, R. Crista- Gall i. 
Abundant in meadows and pastures. June. 
Fields at Dead waters Ross &c. Stem 8 — 
12 inches high, much branched, ^vv\oo\kv 
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often spotted. Leaves lanceolate^ acutely 
serrated, veined. Flowers yellow, rough, 
heart-shaped at bottom, crowded towards 
the summit — upper lip of the blossom 
arched — calyx smooth reticulately veioed, 
inflated after flowering and filled with seeds 
which make a rattling sound when shaken. 
In some countries it ripens with the hay. 

Genus XVIII. Cow- wheat, Melampy- 
rum. Calyx 4-cleft — upper lip of the blos- 
som compressed with the edge folded back 
— capsule 2-celled, oblique, opening on one 
side — seeds 2, gibbous. 

Species I. Yellow Cow-wAeat, M. Pra- 
tense. Abundant in woods and thickets. 
July. Hamilton wood opposite Silverton- 
liill ; Jerviston ; Lanark woods &c. Stem 

12 18 inches high, slender, smooth, 

branched. Leaves lanceolate, glabrous, in 
distant pairs. Flowers lateral, directed the 
same way — tube of the blossom white, mouth 
closed yellow, palate fulvous — calyx ra^er 
coloured, 3 times shorter than the blossom. 
The butter, according to Linneus, is yellow 
where this plant abounds. 

Genus XIX. Eyebright, Euphrasia, 
Calyx with 4 equal teeth — upper lip of the 
blossom cloven, lower 3-lobed, lobes cloven 
— lobes of the lower anthers spinous — seeds 
striated. 
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Species I. Shop Eyebrighti E. Officinalis. 
Cbmmon in damp pastures. August Old 
oaks Hamilton wood; in the plot of ground 
around Dalziel Church &c. Stem 2 — 6 
inches high, purplish, rough with deflexed 
hairs. Leaves (wate^ linear^ shortly toothed. 
Flowers alternate, sessile, white with pur- 
plish lines, palate yellow — calyx hairy — 
capsule nicked — anthers with 2 spines at the 
base. Plant weakly astringent — reputed 
ophthdmic. 

GsNUS XX. FiowoRT, Scrcphularta. 
Blossom globose — upper lip with a scale in 
the middle on the inside — capsule 2-celled* 

Spedes I. Knotty Figwortj S. Nodosa* 
Common in woods and hedges. July. 
Stem 3 feet high, upright, simple. . Leaves 
heart'^shaped^ lanceolate^ acutej toothed — 3« 
ribbed at the base. Flowers small, of a 
blackish blood colour, in terminal forked 
racemes. A decoction of the leaves is used 
for the scab in swine. The herb has a rank' 
smell and bitter taste. 

Species IL Water Ftgwort^ S. Aquatica. 
Rare in watery places. August. Ditch in 
Carmyle wood ; Ditch at the bottom of the 
knoll on which the old Mansion-house of 
Jerviston stands, in great abundance. Stem 
3 or 4 feet high, winged. Leaves large, 
heart-shaped, blutity serrated^ running down 
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the corners of the stem. Flowers blackish 
blood colour, in mostly solitary terminal 
racemes. 

Species TIL Yellow Figwort^ S. Vemalis. 
Walls of Bothwell Castle. May. Stem 
about 2 feet high, hairy. Leaves heart* 
shaped^ acutely and doubly serrated, dawny. 
Flowers crowded yellow, bellied, without 
the scale in the upper lip of the blossom. 

Genus XXI. Foxglove, DigitaUs. 
Blossom Bell-shaped, d-cleft, bellying—" 
capsule ovate, 2-celled. 

Species I. Purple JPox^^w^i Q. Purp.area. 
Common in woods. . July* Hamilton wood 
about Darling's bridge; and. with white 
(Sowers by the Calder- at Wi^aw House. 
Stem 3 or 4 feet high» downy. , Leaves 
<avate, lanceolate,^ wrinkjedtc! ipubescenL 
Flowers purple or white, with blood colour- 
.ed ^ots and liairs, large, bell-shaped-**-sef|^ 
meats of the calyx acute. Recomitended 
as a paUnonary and epiliptic medicine when 
boiled in wine or water. The ' leaves are 
now considered as one of our most valuable 
diuretics in dropsy, either in powder, infu- 
sion or tincture, and as a sedative in pul- 
monary ^consumption ; but as it has a great 
effect in reducing arterial action and retard- 
ing the pulse it ought to be used with ex- 
treme caution. 
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' Genus XX It. Snapdragon, Antirrhi-- 
num. Blossom with the base produced 
do¥mwards or spurred— capsule 3-celled. 

Species I« Ivy^leemed Toad'jlax^ A. Cym- 
balaria. On the upper or southern wall of 
Botbwell Castle. May — November. Stems 
long filiform, weak. Leaves fleshy, heart- 
shaped, d-lobed, often purplish beneath. 
Flowers violet, palate yellow, spur short. 
The whole plant is smooth and has a disa- 
greeable smell ; it is well adapted to orna- 
ment rock-work, which if moist, it will soon 
cover with a thick tapestry. 

Species II. Yellow Toad-Jlax^ A. Linaria. 
Occasionally by the border of Cornfields. 
August. About Raith ; fields at Camp 
bleachfield ; Carriage way leading to Chat- 
elherault &c. Stem 1 — 2 feet high, scarcely 
branched, nprighU spiked. Leaves lanceo* 
late^ linear, crowded. Flowers close in a 
many flowered spike, gold yellow — palate 
villous, fulvous — calyx smooth shorter than 
the spur. The juice of this herb mixed 
with milk is a poison for flies. In ointment 
it is useful for piles. 

Species IIL Least Toad-^ax, A. Minus. 
Old walls at Bamcluith. Stem 4—6 inches 
high, much branched spreading. Leaves 
linear, lanceolate, blun^ mostly alternate 
pubescent. Flowers solitary^ axiliary, upon 
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rather long peduncles, purplish, witli the 
lower lip yellow. 

Species IV. Great Snapdragon^ A. Majus. 
Walls at Barncluith and at Chatelherault, 
abundant August Stems 1 — 2 feet high, 
Leaves lanceolate^ aUemtate^ those of the 
branches opposite. Flowers very large, 
mostly purplish red, but often varying to 
white, spiked — segments of the calyx aoate^ 
obtuse. 

Genus XXIII. Lousewort, Pedicidaris. 
Calyx inflated. Upper lip of the blossom 
compressed, archecl — lower lip plane, 3- 
lobed — seeds angular. 

Species I. Marsh Lousewort, P. falustris. 
Common in marshes and wet pastures. 
July. Stem 10 — 14 iiiches high, with many 
small lateral branches. Leaves pinnat^ 
pinnae ovate, almost pinnatifiedf Flowers 
solitary axillary, rose coloured, in leafy 
spikes — calyx ovate, hairy, ribbed, 2-lobed 
lobes crenate. This is a dingy coloured 
bushy looking plant. It abound;^ in a wet 
field at AUington farm and about the 
Deadwaters. 

Species II. Wood Lous^sjort, P. Sylvati- 
ca. Common in moist pastures and heaths. 
July. Old oaks Hamilton wood&c Stem 
3— -6 inches high, much branched from the 
bottom. Leaves radical ovate, pinnate— 
pianse ovate, acuXd^ toothed. Flowers 
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large handsoine, rose coloured — calyx in- 
flated, witii 5 unequally notched segments* 
Farmers suppose that tins and the former, 
species render slieep scabby and over-run 
with vermin. 



CLASS XV. 



TETBADYNAMIA COMPREHENDS PLANTS HAV- 
ma SIX STAMENS IN EACH FLOWER^ .4f 
LONG AND 2 SHORT. 

In the sixth class the six stamens are all 
of equal length, but in this 4 of them axe 
longer than the other two. This is also a 
natural class, and when one or two of them 
are once known, these will serve as a meansj 
for discovering the rest. The flowers hav/a 
almost uniformly four petals spread Qut iff 
the form of a St Andrew's Cross — hence thei 
term cruciform or cross-shaped which has 
been applied to all the plants of this class^ 
The fruit or seeds in all are containe^l either 
in a short roundish pod or poucl^ or in fk 
long slender pod, from which circumstance 
the character of the orders is derived. Hxr 
amine the flowers of common Wall-flpwer, 
of Sea Kale and of Shepherd's purse. 
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Order I. Siliculosa. The character 
of this order consists in the pod (silicula) 
being broad and globular i. e. a roundish 
flat seed-vessel, furnished with a style, which 
is frequently as long as the seed-vessel itsel£ 

Genus I. Shepherd's Purse, Thlaspi. 
Pod nicked at the top, reverse-heartshaped, 
many seeded — filaments toothless, inserted 
in the mouth of the calyx — ^leaves of the 
calyx equal, spreading. 

Species I. Penny Cress^ T. Arvensc. 
Field between Dalbeth and Westhorn. 
June, July. Herb smooth about a foot high, 
with 7 or 8 membranaceous edges, branched 
above. Leaves oblongs arrow-shaped^ tooth- 
ed. Flowers white — petals small, not nick- 
ed, twice the length of the calyx — seed- 
pouch orbicular, large, with unusually broad 
longitudinal wings, whence the name Penny- 
cress — seeds concentrically streaked. The 
herb has a garlick flavour, and is very rare 
here. 

Species II. Shepherd^s Purse, T. Bursa 
Pastoris. Abundant on walls and by road 
sides, the whole summer. By the parapet 
walls at Hamilton Bridge &c. Very varia- 
ble, from 3 inches to 1 — 2 feet high. Root 
leaves pinnatified, upper ones oblong and 
sagitate at the base. Flowers white — seed 
jpouch reverse heart-shaped, witkotit wings, 
OB which account. VlVi«is\^^xi^i$arated from 
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the above and called Capsello. . It abounds 
almost every where. 

Genus IL Tecsdalia, Teesdalia, Seed- 
pouch emarginate, valves keeled and winged 
— filaments with a little scale within at the 
base. 

Sipedesl. Ndked-stalJceiy Teesdalia^ T« 
Nudicaulis. Rare. Sandy fields at Toll- 
cross. June. Stems 2 — 3 inches high^ 
numerous, central, sti£^ upright, leafless- 
side ones, ascending sometimes with leaves. 
Boot leaves spread on the ground on a 
circle stalked^ Flowers in a terminating 
$pike*likje raceii|ie, sniall, white, 2 of th^ 
petals longer than the other two. A diminur 
tive plant, rarely admitted ^^tP gardens^ 

Genus UL CaKpy-tu ft, i2!<?rf& . Seedr 
pouch nicked, valveless, hoat-tsbaped^ wing* 
ed— *-cells l-seeded — petals |lneq^al. 

Species L^Bitter Candytufts I. Amarp. 
Sands below Hamilton bridge, nearly ipppo* 
site the termination of the plantation. July. 
Stems diffused, branched, often a foot higfa» 
Leaves lanceolate, slightly toothed, rather 
pointed. Flowers white, in a terminating 
spike-like raceme. The above can scarcely 
be the station alluded to by Lightfoot. 

Genus IV. Pepperwort, Lepidium^ 
Seed-pouch 2-valved, valves boat- shaped-— 
cells l-seeded — ^petals equal. 
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Species I. Broad4eaved Pepperwnij L. 
Latifolium. Once found by Dr Brown, on 
the rock on which Bothwell Castle is built 
July. Stem 2 — 3 feet high, branchedi 
erect Leaves large, lanceolate^ undivided^ 
serrated or uncul^ glaucous, pointed. Flowers 
numerous, small| in many terminal, and 
axiliary, clustered racemes. This plant is 
generally found near the s.ea, is acrid, antis- 
corbutic, and ib infiision vomitive. 

Species IL Field Pepperwori, L. Cam- 
pestre. Rare, m com fields and rubbish. 
July. Com. fields near Strathaven, at 
Langside, and by the road side at Drum- 

Eellier near Airdrie. Stems 10^—12 inches 
igh, round, very slightly angular. Leaves 
woolly,, those of the stem mr(ya>^skapeit 
toothed^ lower ones almost spatbnlatei 
Flowers very small and whiter in long 
upright racemes — seed- pouch dotted or 
curiously scahr. The leaves are hot 

. Species III. Hairy Pepperwort^ L. Hir- 
turn. Near Blantyre Priory. June* Stem 
\&Bcves sagitttxtej toothedy kairy. Flowean 
white, small, in blunt hairy racemes — pouch 
longish, nicked, not dotted. The flowers 
are much larger than in the last species. 

Genus V. Scurvy-grass, Cochlearia. 

Seed -pouch ovate, many seeded — ^valves 

bellied — seeds not mairgined — filaments 

short toothless — ca\^K o^tv.. ^ 
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Species I. Horse-radish^ C. Armoracia, 
Waste ground about Barncluitb. May. 
Stem about 2 feet high, angular, branched 
upwards. Leaves much veined, root ones* 
oblong crenatey stem ones lanceolate^ toothed 
or deeply cut Flowers white in elongating 
racemes — stigma dilated, nearly sessile-^- 
pouch oblong. The acrid, stimulant root is 
used at table. 

Genus VI. WniXLOWf^RAss, Draf>a» 
Pouch oval, not notched-— valves flat, or 
slightly convex — cells many seeded — seeds 
margined — filaments toothless. ,, 

Species I. Spring Whitlow-grasSf D. 
Verna. Frequent on walls and sandy 
places. April. Top of old Riccarton- 
house, wall top old Oaks &c. Scape or 
flower-stem 2 — 6 inches high naked. Leaves 
from the root, oblique, pointed, hairy, 
slightly serrated. Flowers small in a corym^r 
bose head — ^petals 2-cut — pouch smooth 
crowned by a persistent stigma. A very 
small herb — us^ sometimes in whitlows or 
felons. 

Genus VILCameline, Camelina. Poudi 
nearly ovate, many seeded — valves bellied 
filaments toothless. 

Species L Cultivated Cameline or Gold of 
Pleasure, B. Sativa. South side of Frank- 
field Loch, and in New Monkland. June. 
Stem 2 — 3 feet high, upright, downy, pan- 
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icied nt top. Leaves lanceolate, arrow- 
shaped, embracing the stem with their sagit- 
tate base. Flowers numerous, small, yellow, 
in corymbs, changing to very long racemes 
—-pouch reverse ovate margined — stigma 
simple. Imported with flax — Cultivated 
for the oil yielded by its seeds. 

Order II. Siliquosa, In this order the 
seed-vessel is a siltqtuz, or long pod. 

Genus VIII; Ladies' Smock, Cardamine. 
Pod edges truncated, linear — ^valves flat, 
ribless often flying back elastically— parti- 
tion very narrow. 

Species I. Bitter Ladies* Smock, C. Ama- 
ra. Frequent in watery places. May, June. 
By the great burn Hamilton wood : by the 
Lead above Avon Mill ; on the Clyde at 
Uddingston and Kenmuir &C. Stem a foot 
or more high, rooting at the base. Leaves 

{unnate — ^liaving the leaflets of the root 
eaves roundish, and those of the stem leaves 
angular toothed. Flowers large, white or 
cream coloured — anthers violet coloured*- 
stigma rather acute. An elegant plant, 
slighdy acrid and bitter, and eaten in salads. 
Species 11. Mead&to Ladiei Smock, C 
Pratensis. Abundant in meadows. May. 
Deadwaters Allington &c. Stem 9 — 12 
inches high, stifliski, with a pur))le tinge at 
bottom. Leav^ pinnate — root ones with 
neatly round \e^eXs — ^^V^m oti^s with Ian- 
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ceolate leaflets. Flowers large purplish- 
anthers yellow — style striated, stigma head- 
ed. The flowers of this common, plant are 
useful in epilepsy and hysteria^grs. 20 to 90 
twice a day. 

Species III. Narrcm-lefvoed Ladled Smock^ 
C. Impatiens. Rocks on the banks of the 
river above the falls of the Clyde. June. 
Stem 12 — 18 inches high, branchy, angular. 
Leaves pinnate (many furred) leaflets lance- 
olate^ slightly cut^ with fringed stipules at the 
base of each leaf. Howers minute, white, iii 
erect spikes — petals linear or wanting. It is 
called tmpatiensfrom theelasticity of the valves 
which when touched sudd^nlybiirst asnnden 
and discharge the seeds with an elastic force. 

Species IV. Hairy Ladies^ Smock, C. 
Hirsuta. Common in ruins and damp shady 
places. May, June. Moist places by the 
CarriagewaynearCadzow Castle; Gilburn- 
synk Kilbride &c. Stems from 4 to 12 or 
more inches high, solid, branchy, flexuose, 
purple near the base and commonly ver j 
hairy. Leaves pinnate, those of the root 
forming a circle — leaflets roiintiish — no sti- 
pules. Flowers small, white, numerous — 
stamens 4 to 6 — pod about an inch long, 
upright. It tastes somewhat like cresses^ 
and IS a good salad in spring. 

Genus IX. Rock-cress, Arabis. Pod 
lineared crowned with the sessi&e svv^cwsu-^ 
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valve veined and ribbed-*seeds in a sinsle 
row-calyx upright. * 

Species I. Common Wall'Cress, A. Thali- 
ana. Common on walls and sandy places. 
April. About the Mount Chatelherault &c. 
Stem 6 — 10 inches long, branched hairy. 
Leaves toothed hairy — root ones oblang 
petioled, stem ones few. Flowers smalli 
white — stamens as long as the petals — pod 
slender ascending. 

Species IL Hairy Timer Mustard^ A 
Hirsuta. Bottom of Cartlane Craigs. June. 
Stem 8 — 12 inches high, stiff, rough with 
hairs, very leafy. Leaves very rough, nu- 
merous, dentate-^root ones obovate peiio- 
late — stem ones ovate-lanceolate^ AaQ^ em- 
bracing the stem. Flowers smdl, white — 
stigma nearly sessile — pods an inch long, 
numerous, compressed. 

Genus X. Winter-cress, Barbarea. 
Pod 4-sided or 2-edged — seeds 1-rowed — 
calyx upright-*the 2 shorter stamens with 
a gland between them. 

Species L Common Winter Cress^ B. Vul- 
garis. Common on banks of ditches and 
rivers. June. Castiemilk and banks of the 
Calder below Calder-wood ; about Hamilr 
ton ; Orchard near the old house of Jervis- 
ton &c. abundant. Stem 1 — 2 feet high, 
mosdy branched, furrowed, glabrous. 
JLeaves shiniQg9 daxk g^reen— lower ones 
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, terminal lobe rofinef^— upper ones 
e-ooate toothed. Flowers yellow nu- 
18, in round heads — ^pod short, upright, 
able variety is often cultivated with us 
* the name of yellow July^fUmery and 
s Rocket. 

iNUs XL Cre^s, Nasturtium. Pod 
f cylindrical — ^valves concave, neither 
d nor keeled — calyx spreading; 
ecies L Water^cresSy N. Cmeinale. 
lent in brooks and rivulets. July. 
3 ditch between Cadzow Castle and 
house &c. Stem declining rooting at 
m, floating in deep water. Leaves 

ig, pinnate ^leaflets ovate, rather 

-shaped, from 5 — 7, the end one large^ 
lish. Flowers white, small—pod 
ding. This is an excellent spring 
, and as an antiscorbutic is less acrid 
scurvy-grass. 

ecies IL Marsh Nasturtium^ M. Ter- 
!. Banks of Frankfield Loch. June 
ptember. Root simpljjibrous. Stem 
12 inches high, branched. Leaves 
tmSi between lyrate and pinnate, tm- 
ly toothed. Flowers minute yellow — 
\ not longer than the calyx — ^pods 
1. 

ecies IIL Amphibious Nasturtium^ N. 
bibium. Banks of the Clyde at Bogs, 
owie Loch near the house. June — 
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September. Root fibrous* . Stems 2-^ 
feet high, somewhat branched, furrowed. 
Leaves obtomr^ lanceolate^ pinpatified, or 
serrate. Flowers yellow, petals loftger than 
the calyx — puds very short, in elongated 
racemes. 

Genus XII. Hedge-mustard, Sisi/mbri" 
um. Pods nearly cylindrical or angular — 
calyx spreading, sometimes rather upright 

Species I. Hedge Mustard^ S. Officinale. 
Common in waste places and by way side& 
July. . About Hamilton bridge ; Faim}- 
gare &c« Stem 1 — 2 feet high, rather rigul, 
branched — branches hispid, . spreading. 
Leaves nearly runcinate^ the terminal lobe 
large. Flowers numerous, minute, yellow- 
pods awl-$haped, close pressed to the main 
stalk. The juice made into a $yrup and 
slowly swallowed is of great use in hoarse- 
ness and ulcers of the throat 

Species II. Flix-weed^ S. Sophia. In 
waste placeSi^ At Mauldsley Castle. July. 
Stem about a foot high, branchy. Leaves 
doubly pmnate — ^leaflets linear, decmrrenti 
the terminal one largest Flowers nuraer- 
ous, small, yellow — petals smaller than the 
calyx. This herb which is not common 
here — is used in hysteric cases, and for 
fluxes-^henceperhaps its naipe Flux-weed. 
, . Gbnus Xlli. Hedge Mustard, Etyssh 
mum* • Pod 4^\ded — seeds not margined-* 
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la headed or notched, spread on the 
—calyx open. 

ccies I. Oarlick Hedge Mustard^ E. 
ia. Shady hedges. May. Common 
t Dalserf e, g. by the narrow path lead- 
p from the Toll-house to the Manse ; 
le bridge over the rivulet immediately 
ad Hamilton bridge &c. Stem 2 — 3 
ligh, branched. Leaves heart-shapedj 
dks, deeply toothed^ large, veined, com- 
cating a garlic-like smell. Flowers 
»— petals marked with a few veins- 
very long. It communicates a rank 
ur to poultry that eat it. 
ENus XIV. Waix-flower, Chetran' 
Pods compressed, 2-edged — calyx 
d, opposite leaflets bagged at bottom — 
la sitting on the style, headed or 2- 
1, lobes spreading. 

lecies I. Wild JVall^ower, C. CheirL 
viralls as at CraigneUian and Bothwell. 
• Stem shrubby, branches angular, 
^es lanceolate, pointed, hoary under- 
1. Flowers yeUow, odoriferous — ^petals 
bent down. Many varieties of this 
: are cultivated in our gardens. 
ENus XV. Dame's Violet, Hesperis. 
4'sided or 2-edged — stigma nearly 
le, the lobes meeting — calyx erect. 
)ecies I. Davit^s Violet^ H. Matronalis. 
lit Holytown and in the plautatioa ber 
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low Hamilton bridge. Stem 1 — 2 feet high, 
slightly branched, hairy. Leaves varying 
from ovate-lanceolate to nearly cordate, 
rough, woolly on both sides. Flowers large 
purplish red — petal limb reverse ovate — ^pod 
upright twisted^ edges plain. An outcast 
of the garden. 

GENua XVI. TuBNEP, Brassica. Pod 
2-valved, beaked, beak barren or 1 -seeded 
— calyx closed* 

Species I. Wild Navew, B. Napus. Fre- 
quent on banks and in corn fields. Juoe. 
Bed of the Calder between Cleland aud 
Carfin &c. Stem 1 — 2 feet high, round, 
gkbrous, glaucous, branched. Leaves 
smooth—-- upper ones heart'lance-shaped^ 
embracing the stem, lobes entire — lower 
ones lyrate^ toothed (lobes crenate.) Flowers 
numerous, yellow, rather small-^ — ^pods 
spreading, beak angular. Much cultivated 
especially in the Isle of £ly uud^r thcnanne 
of Rape or Cole-seed, for. the sake of its 
seeds irom which Rape-oil is procured : this 
oil is used in woolcombing. 

Species 11. Turnepi B. Rapa. Frequent 
on the borders of fields. . ApriL Stem 1—2 
feet high, round, glabrous, branched. 
Leaves — those of the root lyratcj roughs 
dark green — those of the stem not ad, 
smoot)i, rather glaucous. Flowers yellow 
— :pods . cylindnqai. TVvvs is the cultivated 
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Turnep. The juice of the roots fermented 
with sugar form a common sort of Cyder. 

Genus XVII. Mustard, Sinapsis. Pod 
2-valved, sometimes 2-jointed, upper joint 
valveless — calyx spreading. 

Species L Field Mustard^ S. Arvensis. 
It is chiefly this weed which so frequently 
covers our corn fields with its yellow 
flowers. May, June. Stem 1~2 feet high, 
branched hispid. Leaves ovate, toothed 
nearlylyrate^ stalked, sessile above, Flowers 
yellow — ^pod 8 angled. 

Species II. ff^kite Mustard^ S. Alba. Fre- 
quent in w«ste places. July»^ Stem 12—18 
inches high nearly glabrous. Leaves pin^ 
noted — ^Ipbes variously cut and toothed. 
Flowers large, yellow— pods with a large 
swordrshaped beak. It is cultivated in gar- 
dens as a salad herb, for wiater and spring 
use. 

Genus XIX. Radish, Raphanus. Pod 
valveless, many celled, jointed, becoming 
necklace-shaped — cells bony in a longitudi- 
nal series— calyx closed. 

Species L Wild Radish^ R. Raphanis* 
trum. Frequent in corn fields. June, 
July. Stem 1-^2 feet high, branched, his- 
pid. Leaves simply lyrate, rather rough. 
Flowers large, pale lemon yellow, veined 
with violet — petals obovate, lax— calyx 
bristle like — pod joints smooth. 
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CLASS XVI. 



MONODELPHIA COKSI8TINOOF PLANTS WHOSE 
FILAMENTS ARE UNITED INTO ONE PXR- 
CEL) OR SET, MORE OR LESS COMPLETE. 

In this class, the calyx is of the utmost 
importance, and is the part by which the 
different genera are principally distinguish- 
ed. The orders are distinguished by the 
number of stamens, easily determined at 
their upper part, bearing the anthers, where 
they are always for a considerable distance, 
separate and distinct All the genera 
hitherto discovered come under eight orders, 
but only three of them contain plants native 
in this Island viz T riandria with Sstemei^r 
Decandria with 10, and Polyandria with 
more than twenty. 

Order I. Pentandria, Five stamens. 

Genus L StobrVbtll, Erodium. Ca- 
lyx 5-leaved — blossom 5-petalled — ^filaments 
10 sometimes united, 5 with and 5 without 
anthers, the anther-bearing ones with a scale 
at the base of each — awn of the seed-vessel 
spiral^ bearded on the inside. 

Species I. Hemlock Storl^B^biUj E. CicU' 
tarium* OccaaioiiaW^ In sandy places. 
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August. About Strathaven, Tollcross &a 
Whole plant hairy. Stems several 3 — 8 
inches long, reddish, prostrate^ thickisb. 
Leaves pinnate, alternate — leaflets sessile, 
pinnatified, cut — stipules ovate. Flowers 
in an umbel from 3 to 6, of a rose colour 
supported on a peduncle 2 — 3 inches high 
which is many flowered — petals obovate 
longer than the c^lyx. 

Order II. Dsci^NDRiA, Ten stamens. 

Genus II. Crane's-bill, Geranium, 
Calyx d-leaved-rrp^tals 5 — stamens 10, con- 
nected, . 5 alternately longer, each with a 
honied, gland at the base — awn of the seed- 
vessel neither spiral nor bearded. 

Species I. JDmky Cranc^s-biUy G. Phae- 
um* Within the ruins at Blantyre Priory, 
abundant. June. Stem erecty 2 feet high, 
nearly; cylindrical, with large red joints. 
Iii^^Fes soft — root ones with stalksi, many 
cut — ; upper ones sessile, 3-cut. Peduncles 
2 flowered — petals blackish red, claw white, 
marked with 5 lines — calyx hairy slightly 
awned — sqed-vessels keeled wrinkled above, 
hairy below. 

Species 11. ffood Crane^s-biU^ G. Sylva- 
ticum. In woods common. June. Banks 
of the; Nethen ; Clyde at Keumuir; at Jer- 
viston extremely abundant. Stems 1 — 2 
feet high, erectf branched. Leaves nearly 
peltate, 5-lobed, deeply serrated^ soft, hairy 
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paler beneath. Peduncles sometimes with 
more than 2 flowers — petals purple, veined 
with blood red, hairy at bottom— calyx 
leaves with long awns — style shorter than 
the stamens — seed-vessels hairy not wrink- 
led—seeds dotted. 

Species III. Meadom Cranes-bill^ 6. 
Pratense. In meadows and bushy places 
abundant. July. Among the willows^be- 
low Hamilton bridge; by the Clyde at 
Uddingston &c. Stems 1 — 2 feet high, 
forked, swollen at the joints, tinged more 
or less with red. Leaves j/eltate many 
parted, wrinkled, pointed. Peduncles 2 
flowered — petals very large^ blue or pale 
purple — calyx leaves tipt by scarlet globules 
mA terminating in an awn — see<>ves9dls 
hairv, not wrinkled — seeds dotted. 

Species IV. Shining Cran^s-biUj G. Lu- 
cidum. Rocks and walls. July. Rocks 
above Broomhill ; at Cartlane Craigs ; walls 
at Blantyre Priory. June. Stems 4 — 14 
inches, weak, brittle, much branched, swol- 
len at the joints, mostly fine red, and shin- 
ing. Leaves 6-lobed, shining, thin, kidney? 
shaped, rounded — lower ones of a fine red. 
Flowers 2 to each peduncle, small rose- 
coloured— -calyx wrinkled across — capsules 
many furrowed. The whole plant is some- 
times red. : 
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Species V. Stinking Crane^s-bill or Herb 
Robert^ G. Robertianum. Abundant in 
waste stony places, the whole summer. On 
the Avon opposite Barncluith &c. Stem 
10 — 14 inches high, branched, blood-red^ 
hairy, trailing. Leaves in threes or Jives^ 
3-cut, pinnaiified. Flowers 2 on a pedun- 
cle — ^petals rose-coloured, rarely white, not 
notched — calyx awned lO-angled^ seeds 
very smooth. It has a disagreeable rank 
smell when bruised. Infused as a tea, it is 
celebrated in nephritic and calculous com- 
plaints. 

Species VL Dove*s-foot Cranes-billy G. 
MoUe. Common in waste places. July. 
About Covant bum &c. Leaves kidney* 
thapedj cloth-like, lobed — lobes ^cui^ downy 
down soft Flowers small, purple, rarely 
white, notched — leaflets of the calyx ovat^ 
3-ribbed— capsules transversely wrinkled-^ 
seed smooth. A very common plant 

Species VIL Small^fiowered Crane^s^biU, 
G. Pusillum. Frequent about Cambuslang. 
June to September. Stems slender 6 — 12 
inches long, mostly prostrate, swelling at the 
joints, often reddish. Leaves kidney-shapedf 
5 to 7-lobed — lobes 3-parted. Flowers 
with only 5 anthers, very small, purple- 
petals notched — calyx awnless — capsules 
keeledf downy— seed smooth. 
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Species VIII. Cut-leaved Crane's-bill^ G. 
Dissectum. Hedges and pastures. June, 
July. Abundant at Jerviston. Stems 6 — 
12 inches high, branched, clothed with de- 
flexed hairs. Leaves 5-parted — lobes S-ad 
and pinnatified. Flowers pale red, sitting 
among the leaves — petals notched — calyx 
awned, 3-ribbed — anthers purple— capsules 
smooth, hairy — seeds reticulately dotted. 

Species IX. Dove Cran^S'biUj G. Colum- 
binum. Near Glasgow. June, July. Stem 
slender, mostly decumbent, rough with de- 
flexed hairs. Leaves 5-parted, opposite, 
lobes deeply cleft into many linear acute 
segments. Flowers pale purple — petals 
entire — calyx awned — seeds reticulately 
dotted — capsules glabrous. 

Order III. Poltandria, More than 
20 stamens.. 

Genus III. Mallow, Malva. Calyx 
double outer S-leaved—- capsules many 
united in a depressed whorl, f . e. circularly 
arranged. 

Species I. Common MaUaWj M. Sylves- 
tris. Common in waste places. July, 
Aumist. At Chatelherault and by the 
Rauway Hamilton wood &c. Stem 2 — 3 
feet high, upright herbaceous^ branched. 
Leaves l-lobed^ pointed^ rather palmate. 
Flowers large handsome — petals purple, 
revetse heart-sbap^) ^ \m^<s as long as the 
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— ^leaf-stalks and flower-stalks hairy. 

plant was used as an esculent veget- 
among the Romans : its use among us 

medicine has been superseded by 
lea. 

lecies IL Round-leaved Mallow^ M, 
ndifolia. Near Raith &c. June to 
smber. Stems several, prostrate^ 6 — 1 2 
» long, mostly simple, hairy. Leaves 
I'Shapedf orbicular, slightly 5-lobed. 
^ers small, axillary, on stalks 2 — 3 
'ing together — petals flesh coloured, 
er than the calyx — ^peduncles in fruit 

downwards. 

jeciesIII. Musk MaUow, M. Moschata 
iiilton Haugh ; near Raith ; rocks be* 
n Wellshot and Cambuslang &c. Au« 
, Stem 1 — 3 feet high, erect, slightly 
iched. Leaves kidney^shaped cut — 
I ones departed, pinnalely many-cut 
liters large rose coloured, very beautitul, 
luced towards the summit — petals obcor* 
Hniniform— calyx hairy, outer leaves 
XT. Herb rough with hairs, odorous. 
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CLASS XVIt 



DIADELPHIA CONSISTING OF PLANTS WHOSE 
FLOWERS ARE BUTTERFLY SHAPED^ THE 
STAMENS OF WHICH ARE UNITED BT 
THEIR FILAMENTS INTO TWO SETS OB 
PARCELS. 

The flowers of common Broom, Forze^ 
or of the common garden Pea, if examined, 
will explain what is meant by a -Butterfly, 
(or Papilonaciotis) flower. The orders of 
this Class depend upon the number of the 
stamens ; which are either five, six, eight, 
or ten* The last number is by fiu* the most 
common ; nine of the stamens being gener^ 
ally united, and the tenth standing by itself. 

Order I. Hexanduia, Six stamens. 

Genus I. Fumitory, Fumaricu Calyx 
of two leaves, inferior — petals 4, irr^lar, 
one of tliem bellied at the base— each fila- 
ment bearing 3 anthers. 

Species I. Common Fumitory^ F. 0£Scio- 
alis. Frequent in fields and gardens, espe 
cially in seed beds where it is often mi^ 
taken for Carrots. May to August. Stem 
& — 12 inches high, erect angular, branded^ 
spreading. li^N^ m\xdi divided, more 
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than twice compounded — leaflets wedge- 
shaped, lanceolate, cut. Flowers rose- 
coloured, blodd red at the tip, keel green, in 
a loose spike of about 12 opposite to the 
leaves — fruit bearing pedicels erecl^ twice as* 
long as the bracteas. Juice of the plant 
used as a cosmetic; also as an alterative, 
especially in scurvy, and chronic diseases. 

Species II. Ramping Fumitory^ F. Cap* 
reolata. Fields and bushy places. June to 
September. • Hedge near Motherwell &c. 
Stem trailing or climbing^ 1— *3 feet long, 
very much branched, ai^ular. Leaves 
much divided— segments often in threes, 
reverse ovate, wedge-shaped, cut, broad 
green. Flowers 5 — 10 flesh coloured— 
the fruit bearing pedicels reemved^ scarcely 
longer than the bracteas-^spike loose-— 
calyx krge— pericarp shming. 

Order II. Octandria, Eight stamens. 

Genus^II. Milkwort, Polygala. Calyx 
5-leaved, with 2 of the leaves shaped like 
wings and coloured— corolla-lower-lip, 
bearded beneath. «(h':«ipifiMM 

Species I. Common Milkwort, P. Vulga- 
ris. Frequent in hilly pastures. June, 
July. Carriage way leading to Chatelher- 
ault nearly opposite Barncluith &g. Stems 
4 — 8 inches long, several, spreading herba- 
ceous* Leaves linear lanceolate, acute, 
numerous, dark green. Flowers m «l ter-^ 

2 A 2 ; 
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minal spike, ereci, blue, purple, red, or 
white — calyx-wings ovate 3-ribbed, as long 
as the corolla— corolla beautifully crested. 
A curious little plant. 

Order III. Decandria, Ten stamens. 

Genus III. Green-weed, Genista, Ca- 
lyx 2- lipped, upper lip with 2 deep segments, 
lower one with 3 teeth — standard oblong- 
pod flat or turgid, many-seeded. 

Species I. Needle Green-weed, G. Anglica. 
Near Hyndford bridge, and on the moors 
on Cathkin hills. June. Stems ascending^ 
about a foot high, very spinous — spines 
simple^ none on the flowering branches. 
Leaves very small ovate-'lanceolate, glabrous. 
Flowers small, yellow, somewhat racemose 
— ^pod oval, very turgid. Petty-whin. 

Species II. Dyet^s Greert-weed, G. Tinc- 
toria. Likely to be found in this district, 
although I know of no nearer station than 
Blacket House Middleby, Annandale. 
July. Stems erect, 1 — 2 feet high, slender, 
glabrous between round and angular, 
branched — ^branches roundj streaked, up- 
right, unarmed. Leaves rather distant, 
amall, lanceolate, glabrous, edges sometimes 
a little downy. Flowers nearly sessile- 
calyx with 5 sharp teeth — ^pod glabrous. 
The flowers dye wool yellow. 

Gbnus IV. Broom, Cytisus* Calyx 2* 
/(ppedf the upper V\\^ nesxl^ entire, or with 
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2 small teeth, lower one 3-tOQthed — staQdard 
large broadly ovate — keel very blont includ- 
ing the stamens — pod flattened many 
seeded. 

Species I.'^Common Broom, C. Scoparius. 
Abundant on dry hills and bushy places. 
June. Three to 6 feet or more high. 
Branches long, angled straight, green. 
Xieaves ternate, stalkedj upper ones sunple, 
leaflets oblong. Flowers large bright yel- 
low, axillary shortly pediciUate — at the 
margin* Tops and seeds in infusion diu- 
reticy serviceable in dropsy ; when sheep are 
pastured on it, when in bloom the rot is pre- 
vented. — ^Badge of the Highland Clan 
Forbes. 

Genus V. Whin, Ukx. Calyx of 2 
leaves, with a small scale or bractea on each 
side at the base — ^pod turgid^ scarcely longer 
than the calyx. 

Species I. Common ffhin. Furze, or Gorse, 
U. Europoeus. Abundant on heathy places, 
especially iu sandy or gravelly soils, during 
the summer. Shrub 3 — 4f or more feet 
high — ^branches very close tangled— -twigs 
upright — spines very sharps ever-green. 
Leaves lanceolate linear, villous. Flowers 
bright yellow, when first blown, smelling 
like the kernel of the Cocoa Nut — calyx 
teeth very small, connivent — bracteas ovate^ 
weak. A superb shrub when iu full flower. 

2 A3 
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Genus VI. Rest-harrow, Ononis. Ca- 
lyx 6-cleit, its segments linear — standard 
large, striated — pod turgid, sessile, few- 
seeded. 

Species I. Rest-harrow^ O. Arvensis. 
Frequent in barren pastures and borders of 
fields. June — August. Road sides about 
Raith &c Stem about a foot high, annual, 
slender, purple, branched, hairy — twigs 
grow spinous. Leaves small, temate below, 
simple above, serrate, entire at the base, 
. petiolate. Flowers large, rose coloured, on 
axiliary, solitary peduncles — ^pod scarcely 
exceeding the calyx, pilose. It is also 
called Cummock. The bark of the root is 
a powerful diuretic. 

Genus VII. Kidney-vetch, Airthyllis. 
Calyx inflated, 5-toothed, «mouth connivent 
pod small, 1 or 2 seeded, closed up in the 
calyx. 

Species I. Kidney-vetch^ A. Vulneraria. 
Dry pastures. June — August. At Both- 
well, Tollcross, Quarry Philipshill, and 
between Kittoch and Carmunnock. Stems 
herbaceous^ several, 3 — 8 inches long, round, 
decumbent, hairy — hairs close to the stem. 
Leaves lyrately pinnate, glaucous, hairy 
beneath — leaflets not in the least cot 
Flowers yellow in two dense roundish 
iieads, in close contact — heads many 
Boweredf with bracXftUb-Aynjcteaa i^almate 
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—calyx white, hairy. Also called Ladie's 
Finger. 

Genus VIII. Bitter-vetch, Orobus. 
Calyx Uunt at the base, the u{)per teeth 
deeper and shorter — ^style linear, cylindri- 
cal, downy above. 

I^)ecies I. Tuberous Orobus, O. Tubero- 
sus. Frequent in woods and hilly pastures. 
June. By the walks round the woods at 
Jetyiston &c., abundant. Stem 10 — 14 
inches high, slender, winged, angular. 
L#eaves pinnated^ with from 2- — 4 pair of 
leaflets — leaflets lanceolate^ pale, glaucous 
beneath — stipules nearly arrow-shaped, 4 or 
5-toothed. Flowers racemous, one-rowed, 
purplish red growing blue, finely veined — 
calyx mostly dark purple- — pod long, pen- 
dulous, cylindrical, black. Tubers nutritive 
but rather woody. It is called Cormeille 
and Caperilla in the Highlands. 

Species II. Wood Bitter^vetchy O. Sylva- 
ticus. Cartlane Craigs and woods at the 
Falls of the Clyde. July. Stems numer- 
ous, slightly branched, trailing, hairy at 
bottonu liCaves pinnate, hairy with 7* — 10 
pairs of leaflets — leaflets ovate oblotig, 
pointed, hairy beneath — stipules nearly 
arrow-shaped. Flowers 6, 7, or more, on 
the same common peduncle, pendulous, on 
slender pedicels, reddish on the outsidcy 
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white with purple veins within— calyx hairy 
— pod ovate, 3-seeded. 

Gen us IX« Vetchung, Lathyms. Calyx 
5-cut9 2 upper lobes short — style flat, broad 
at the dp, hairy or downy before — pod 
oblong many-seeded. 

Species L MeadauD VeUhUng^ L. Pratensis. 
Common in pastures and bushy places. 
July, August Back-planting near Both- 
well bridge &c. Stems slender, 2 — 3 fiset 
long, much branched, acutely angled. 
Leaves 1-paired — leaflets lanceolcUe^ 3-rib- 
bed, ending m a simple or divided tendril 
stipules arrim'sluLpedy as long as the leaflets. 
Flowers rather large, gold-yellow, on long 
many flowered stalks — calyx hairy— pod 
smooth. Being very vivacious it has been 
proposed for forage ; but cattle are not fond 
of it. 

Genus X. Vetch, Vicia. Calyx tubu- 
lar, 5-cut, the 2 upper lobes short — style 
tliread-like, hairy above and below the tip 
— pod oblong, many-seeded. 

Species I. Wood Vetch^ V. Sylvatica. 
Rocks between Corhouse and Bonnington 
on the Lesmahagow side of tlie Clyde; 
Cartlane Craigs ; rocks by the Avon Ham- 
ilton wood. July, August. Flower-stalks 
longer than the leaves, many flowered. 
/Stems 3 — 6 feet long or more, branched, 
climhixiQ by meaix& oi *\\& V^i^AcUing tendrils. 
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Leaves pinnate, 6 — 8 or 10 pair of leaflets-— 
leaflets eliptical, oblong rather pointed — 
tendril branched. Flowers spreading white, 
purple, or blue, veined with flesh colour, very 
beautiful — smooth 4-seeded — stipules/t^na/^, 
bristle-like, toothed. The most beautiful 
climber of this Island, both leaves and flower 
being extremely elegant. 

Species II. Tufted Vetch, V. Cracca. 
Frequent in hedges and bushy places. July, 
August Flower-stalks longer than the 
leaves, many-flowered. Stem weak, 2 — 3 
feet high, climbing, very leafy. Leaves 
many paired, silky — ^leaflets lanceolate- 
stipules nearly arrow-shaped, linear lanceo* 
late, not cut, villous. Flowers blue, very 
numerous, keel whitish, marked On each 
side at the tip, with a deep violet spot — 
calyx coloured, rather naked — ^pod smooth; 

Spedes III. Cultivated Vetch^ V. Sativa* 
In dry fields also cultivated. June. 
Flowers axiliary, nearly sessile. Stems 
varying 10 — 14 inches high, pubescent, 
angular and furrowed. Leaves many paired, 
lower ones retuse — leaflets ovate truncated, 
pointed — tendrils 2 or 3-cut — stipules nearly 
arrow-shaped, toothed with a dark spot 
beneath. Flowers solitary or in pairs 
purple — ^pods rough, generally in parrSf 
sessile, upright seeds smooth slightly 
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cuinpressed. Sown along with com as 
Ibnit^e for cattle. 

Species IV^, Busk Veich^ V. Sepium. 
r'recjiicMit ill woods and bushy places. July. 
At Cadzow Castle &c. Flowers axillary, 
nearly sessile. Stems 1 — 2 feet li^h, 
i^li<r|itiy branched, climbing. Leaves many 
paired — leaflets ovate, blunt, outer <Hie8 
smallest Flowers purplish blue, 3^ — 4 or 
^veii 6 together^ scarcely stalked — calyx 

hairy pods upright — seeds globular 

smooth. 

Genus XI. Tare, Ervum. Calyx teeth 
long unequal — stigma capitate, downy all 
over. 

Species I. Hairy Tare^ E. Hirsutum. 
In corn fields and pastures. June. At 
Craignethan Castle &c Stems slender, 
varying from a few inches to 1 or 2 feet 
long, weak, nearly glabrous. Leaves pin- 
nate leaflets numerous, haity^ blunt 

Flowers very insignificant, purplish blue, 8 
to 7 on each peduncle — ^pods hairy, two 
seeded. I have never met with the £• Te- 
traspermum* 

Genus XII. Bird's-foot, Ornithoftis. 
Calyx 5-toothed — pods slender, round, 
jointed, resembling a bird's foot — keel very 
$mall. 

Specie& I. Small Bird^s-foot^ O. Perpu- 
aillus* In sandy pasXutti&. May. In a 
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sandy field at Tollclross, by the Hamilton 
road. Herb downy. Stems prostrate, 3 — 6 
inches long, much branched. Leaves pin- 
nate with an odd leaflet, and 6 to 9 pair of 
leaflets. Flower very small, white, veined 
with pink, in heads, bracteated — ^pods 4 or 
5j resembling a bird's foot 

Genus XIII. Milk- vetch. Astragalus. 
Keel of the blossom blunt — pod 2-celled, 
cells formed by the inflexed margin of the 
lower suture. 

Species I. Sweet Milhvetch^ A. Glycj'- 
phyllus. On the green before Chatelher- 
ault. July. . Stem prostrate, 2 — 3 feet 
long, branched, flexuose, furrowed. Leaves 
pinnate longer than the peduncles — leaflets 
5 — 1 pair, with an odd one, oval, rather 
large, bright green. Flowers numerous 
yellow, on axiliary peduncles — calyx gla- 
brous«— pods somewhat triangular, inflated, 
glabrous^ an inch long. Wild liquorice. 

Genus XVI. Trefoil or Clover, JVi- 

Jblium. Calyx 5-toothed«— keel simple, 

shorter than the wings or standard — pod 1 

or 2 seeded, very small, covered with the 

calyx. 

•Species I. Common Mellilct, T. Oflicinalei. 
Rdhd side between Rutherglen and Farm. 
July. Stem erect branched 1 — 2 feet high, 
angular and furrowed. Leaves ternate,* 
petioled alternate — leaflets smooth^ oh&oaie 
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obto7ig, toothed. Flowers in racemes^ small^ 
drooping varying in colour but generally of 
a golden yellow, each having a small awl- 
shaped bractea — calyx hairy — pod naked, 
2-see(led, pendulous and elipdcaL Rare 
about Hamilton. 

Species II. Dutch tQlaoer, T. Repens. 
Very common in meadows and pastures, 
through the summer. ^Xj^xsLCH^eeping. Leaves 
on long stalks — ^leaflets often marked with a 
dark spot at their base, with a white line 
bordering it near the middle. Flowers in 
round umbellate heads, white, hanging dowD 
when they begin to wither — ^pods 3-4-seed- 
ed. Tliis is the common white Clover. 
Its seeds seem to be universally distributed 
in this district, for if a litde lime or man- 
ure be laid down on the most barren or 
elevated spots, a good crop of Dutch Clover 
springs up. It is the Shamrock of the 
Irish ; although some have supposed that 
Wood Sorrel (Oxalis Acetosella) is the true 
Shamrock. 

Species III. Red Clover^ T. Pratense* 
Cultivated among Hay abundantly. Stem 
ascending. Leaves on longish stalks—' 
leaflets oval nearly entire, often marked 
with a whitish lunate spot. Flowers in t 
dense ovate head, reddish purple — teeth of 
the calyx brisile-shaped^ lower ones longer 
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than the rest. Tliis is the common red 
Clover. 

Species IV. Hare^s-fodt TreJbUj T. 
Arvense. Corn fields and dry pastares. 
August By the garden wall at Cnatelber- 
ault. Stem 5 — 12 inches hi^h, mostly ereet, 
much branched, villose, hairy. Leaves on 
short stalks — ^leaflets narrow reverse ovate^ 
hairy. Flowers very minute, white or flesh 
coloured, in many soft hairy heads or spikes 
which are nearly cylindrical — calyx teetk 
brisde^Uke^ equals rather longer than the 
blossom. 

Species V. Hop Trefoil^ T. Procumbensr 
Frequent in dry sandy pastures. July. 
CXd Quarry at Coalshill Jerviston &c. 
Stem 4 — 12 inches long, procumbent^ dif- 
fused, ends ascending. Leaves on short 
staitks-— leaflets toothed reverse ovate, the 
middle one with a leaf-stialk — stipules soto^ 
whart orate, not cut, fringed. Flowers in oval 
heads sitmll, yellow — standard fiirnowed^ 
bent inwards, reverse heart-shaped — oaiyix 
teeth unequal. The beads of flowers in 
their voGtt advanced state, remain long in a 
wh!heired condition, thus assuming in some 
f espeiets the appearafice of hops. 

Species VL Slender YeUo^ Trefoil, T. 
Filffarme# Abundant in damp sbndy [daces. 
Jtme, July. Quarry by the Calder at Or- 
bistont boiffings &c. Stem 6 — 1^ imditti^ 
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long, procumbent, very slender, mostly £;la- 
brous. Leaves on short pubescent stalks 
— leaflets reverse-ovate or reverse-cordate, 
glabrous, denticulate, the middle ones ses- 
sile or on a short partial .stalk. Flowers 
yellow, small, in somewhat hemispherical 
heads, rather lax, the peduncles capiUary 
— standard deflexed, somewhat sulcate, 
persistent. Dr Hooker and Mr Greville 
regard this, and the T. Minus of the Eng- 
lish Botany as forming only one species. 

Genus XVI. Bird's-foot-trefoil, 
Lotus, Calyx tubular, persisting 5-cut— 
wings connivent above, shorter tlian the 
standard — keel accaminated — pod cylindri- 
cal, somewhat spongy within, and imperfect- 
ly many celled. 

Species I. Common Bird^ s-fooUtrefoil, 
Lotus Corniculatus. Abundant in pastures. 
June — August. Stem 3 — 8 inches long, 
decumbent solid. Leaves on short stalks— 
leaflets obovate, pubescent, the two opposite 
ones closed together. Flowers bright 
yellow, 4 — 5 in a depressed head,-— claw of 
the standard ovate^ fulvous — pod stifi^ larger 
towards the end. Cattle are fond of uis 

Elant. The flowers turn green in drying 
ke those of indigo. 

Genus XV. Medick^ MediccLgo. Calyx 
nearly cylindrical, 5-cut — keel distinct from 
the standard— -pod many seeded — ^fidcateor 
■piral twisted. 
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Species I. Black Medick or Nonsuch^ M. 
Lupulina. Frequent* in fields and by road 
sides. May — August. Stem 6 — 16 inches 
long, prostrate somewhat angular. Leaves 
on short stalks — leaflets ovate, slightly 
toothed at the tip. Flowers small, yellow, in 
an ooate spike or head — ^pods kidney- shap* 
ed, 4-seeded, hairy, black or dark brown. 
This is also sown for sheep food in open 
fields. 



CLASS XVIIL 



POLYADELPHIA, CONSISTING OF PLANTS 
HAVING THEIR STAMENS UNITED INTO 
MANY, OR AT LEAST MORE THAN TWO 
SETS OR PARCELS. 

Order I. Polyandria, many stamens; 

Genus I. St John's-wort, Hypericum. 
Calyx 5-parted — petals 5 — filaments many, 
connected at the base into 5 bundles. 

Species I. Square-stalked St Johr^s-wortf 
H. Quadrangulum. Bushy places and 
river sides. July By the Rail way Ham- 
ilton wood &c. Stem 1 — 2 feet high. 
Jour sided, stifle, rather branched. Leaves in 
pairs, ovate, dotted, dots transparent, not cut* 

2b2 
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Flbwers ienninal^ yeUow, sometimes spot- 
ted wUli black — ^les 3— calyx leaves lan- 
oeoiate, pointed. 

Species IL Perforated St Jahfi^-nBort^ H. 
Perforatum. Common in woods and iuklees. 
July. Boss wood &c. Stem 1—^ feet 
hidb, uprigbt 2r€dgei. Leaves eliptici 
olnong^ blunt, dotted, dots traosparent, 
edgeihUok. Flowers in a terminal panicle^ 
golden yellow with purple spots and lines, 
crenated — anthers glandular-— calyx lobes 
eliptical blunt. The leaves when held be- 
tween the eye and the sun seem to be punc- 
tured with smaV bcdes. The flowers tinge 
spirit and oil purple. The herb in flower 
infused in oil forms an excellent vulnerary 
balsam. 

Species III. Dm^ifyl Si Jein^s-'wart, H. 
DiibiiKii. Woods at Skeliytoo anjd Stone' 
byres. August Stem 1-^ feet high, 
imperfectly 4-sided — shoots bright scarlet 
Lifi»ve$ blwit, slightly spotted ait the eilge, 
tkd dotted. Flowers yellow streaked with 
dark purple — ^petals not ly^tchiecU-icalp: 
lobes eliptical, blunt 

%)eoiesIV* Trailing JSlJokn'srVMrff H. 
Humifuflum. GTavelly» beathy and boggy 
pastures. Jidy. Hanultpn wood 3^ 
JBtem 4f — 6 inches high, sleoder, S^edga^ 
ilnttliiig, hetbaoeous^ branclMsd* jclabrous. 
^^bvars fiBiir« aaiaUL» i^e<}ice(kdt floUen ydlr 
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low, — anthers not glandular — calyx lobes 
oblong, obtuse. The leaver are sometimes 
3 in a whorl. 

Species V. Hairy St Johri s-wort^ H. 
Hirsutum. Between Cathcart bridge and 
Meams ; about Blantyre &c. Stem 1 — 2 
feet high, rounds dcwny^ stiff, branched. 
Leaves rather large, opposite, ovate, obtuse 
ribbed, hairy above, pubescent beneath, 
spotted, dots transparent. Flowers numer- 
ous, in terminal crowded panicles, small, 
golden yellow — calyx serrated glandular. 

Species VI. Handsome St John's-wort, H. 
Pulchrum. Woods on clay soils. July. 
Cobbleton wood Jerviston &c. Common, 
about Hamilton.' Stem 6 — 16 inches long, 
smooth, upright, roundj reddish. Leaver 
rigid, glabrouS) cordate^ obtuse^ embracing 
the stem, dbtted, beneath glaucous. Flowers 
in a stiff panicle, golden yellow, red on the 
outside — anthers red — calyx lobes blunt, 
serrated, fringed with glands. This is a 
hardy and very beautiful plant. 
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CLASS XIX. 



SYN6ENESIA, CONSISTING OF FMNTS WHOSE 
FLOWERS ARE COMPOUND. 

These are composed of a number of 
small flowers, or florets, all placed upon the 
same receptacle, and within one commoD 
calyic The stamens are five in number 
with distinct filaments, but the anthers or 
superior part of the stamens are united side 
by side, composing a hollow cylinder, 
through which the style of the pjstil passes. 
The Dandelion (Leontodon Taraxacum) 
common Gowan (Bellis Per^gme) and the 
blue Bottle (Centiiurea Cyanus) will fiir- 
nish an example of the flowers belongiogto 
this class. 

Orde^ L AEQUAjLJfii, All the flowers per- 
fect. 

1. Such as bflve all the blossoms ligulate t. «• flstor 
strap-shaped— as in the Dandelion. 

Genus I. GoAi's-BEARn, Tragqpogon, 
Calyx of 8 or 10 leaves alternately interior, 
all joined at the base — receptade naked, 
pitted — down feathery, flat, stalked, with 
about 82 rays — fruit longitudinally striated. 
Species I. Yelbytn Goot's-Aear^ IT. Fn- 
~nB, Among \]DL^\.i)^^v\««ik^w'^^\Ry;: 
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of Clyde at Daldowie; and at Clyde Iron 
Works. June. Whole herb smooth and 
very even. Stems several, branched, 18 
inches or 2 feet high, leaf}', round, often 
tinged with purple. Leaves undivided* 
glaorous, channelled, pointed, dilated at 
bottom so as to embrace the stem. Flowers 
yellow large and handsome, opening at day 
break, and closing before noon — external 
florets larger and all 5-toothed at the tip-— 
peduncles cylindrical — calyx leaves as long 
as the flowers in the circumference. Before 
the stems shoot up the young shoots are 
said to be a good asparagus. Originally a 
native of Siberia. 

Genus II. Picris, Picris. Calyx double 
— inner of many compact, upright, equal 
scales — outer of several lax, small, linear 
ones —receptacle flat, naked, pitted— -down 
sessile, slightly feathery — fruit transversely 
streaked. 

Species I. Hawk-iioeed Picris^ P. Hiera- 
cioides. Frequent by road sides and bor- 
ders of fields. August Stem 2 — 3 feet 
high, roughs with hooked bristles, rounds 
furrowed, much branched — branches fur- 
rowed, purple on their upper side and in 
their axils. Leaves very rough, lanceolate, 
toothed, waved — the stem ones embracing 
the stem* bent back. Flowers yellow in a 
lefify corymbusy on very scqU/ p!^aucle^% 
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Genus III. Sow-thistle, Sonchus. Ca- 
lyx tiled with many scales, swelling at the 
base — scales, unequal in 2 or 3 series — 
receptacle flat, with hollow dots, naked — 
down hair-like, sessile, soft, soon disappear- 
ing- 

Species I. Corn Sow-thistle^ S. Arvensis. 

Frequent in Corn fields. August. At 
Uddingston &c. Stems 3 — 4 feet high, 
hollow, with glandular hairs, nearly simple. 
Leaves runcinate^ heart-shaped at the base, 
doubly fringed — upper ones embracing the 
stem. Flowers large and conspicuous, 
towering above the com, of a bright golden 
colour, externally reddish — calyx and pe- 
duncles covered with many globular hairs 
— down smooth. 

Species II. Common Sow-thistle^ S. Oler- 
aceus. Common in fields, gardens, and 
waste places. June — September. Stem 
1 — 2 feet high, branched, smooth, tender, 
hollow, leafy, sometimes purplish. Leaves 
glabrous, oblongs lanceolate^ embracing the 
stem, slightly sinuated, fringed at the edge. 
Flowers small, yellow, only open in fine 
weather — calyx quite glabrous — peduncles 
clothed With wool, which soon disappears. 
A very common weed in gardens — rabbits 
are fond of it. 

Gjbnus IV. Dandelion, Leontodon. 
Calyx imbricated v^vlVi ^cal^ of 'which the 
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euter are frequently lax and flaccid — recq> 
cade flat, pitted, naked — seed down hair* 
like, stalked, falling o& 

Species I. Common Dandelion^ L. Tar« 
axacum* Grass lands and road sides, every 
where, all summer. Leaves all from the 
root, runcinatej glabrous toothed. Flowers 
large yellow, one to each stalk or scape-* 
scales of the calyx bent back. The branched 
leaves and roots make an excellent salad-— 
they are very diuretic — the juice alterative. 
I have gathered specimens of this common 
plant with 2 flowers to each scape. 

Species II. Marsh Dandelion^ L. Falus^ 

tre. About Jerviston and Holytown, all 

4jie summer. Very like the above species. 

but difiering from it in the following res*- 

sects : — plants more slender— outer scales 

if the calyx not bent back but closely 

tressed upwards — Leaves less runcinate, 

ften nearly entire — flowers and heads d 

)eds smaller. This is not a well marked 

tecies. 

Genus V. H^wkbit, Apargia. Calvx 

m1 with scales at the base, inniermost scaJe^t 

lal, outer ones smaller — receptacle naked^ 

ted — down feathery, sessile, unequaL 

>pecie$ I. Rough Hawkbit^ A. Uispida. 

quent in meadows and pastures. June. 

the Calder below Camp BLeachfield &c. 

7es all from tlie root, 7'uncinale or pin- 
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natified, oblong, hirsute — hairs forked. 
Flowers large, bright yellow, drooping and 
reddish before expansion — afterwards up- 
right — florets with a tuft of hairs at the top 
of their tube, the summit terminating in 5 
teeth at tlie back of each of which is a tri- 
angular cluster of brown glands — flower 
scape 6 — 10 inches high, erect, simple 
1-flowered — involucre rather hairy. 

Species II. Deficient Hawkbity A. Hirta. 
About Glenhove New Monkland, and by 
the banks of the bum which borders the N. 
side of the Parish. August. Leaves all 
from the root lanceolate^ sinuately toothed^ 
hairy, hairs simple. Flowers small, droop- 
ing before expansion, reddish beneath, not 
hairy at the tube nor glandular at the tip- 
scape or flower stem 6 — 8 inches high, 
single flowered, ascending glabrous — the 
outer pericarps which have scales instead of 
down are often abortive and smooth — the 
inner ones are beautifully striated, and 
marked with raised dots. This has been 
made a new genus under the names llirin- 
cia or Thrica, in allusion to the featherj 
down. 

Species III. Autumnal Hawkbit^ A. 

Autumnalis. Frequent in meadows and 

pastures. August About Deadwaters 

Ross &c. Leaves all from the root, spread- 

MDgf lanceolate XaoiVi^ or pinnatified, 
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smooth orroughish. Flowers rather large, 
yellow, those of the circumference reddish 
on the outside — flower- stems 1 — 3, spread- 
uig furrowed, roughish, 10 — 20 hiches long, 
dividing into 2 or 3 branches which are hol- 
low and scaly — calyx tapering into the 
peduncle. . This now constitutes one of the 
genus Virea of Adanson — but this and the 
former species have changed their names so 
often that they may justly be said to belong 
to the alias family. 

Genus VI. Hawk-weed, Hieracium. 
Calyx becoming ovate — scales many, linear, 
oblong, imbricate — receptacle roughish, 
dotted — down sessile, bristle-like, greyish, 
remaining. 

Species I. Mouse^ear Hawk^weeJy H. 
Pilosella. Frequent on banks and dry 
pastures. May — July. Mount at Chatel- 
herault ; grass plots at Barncluith gardens 
&c. Leaves all from tlie root, obtuse, ovatCf 
not cutf light green above, white and downy 
beneath. Flowers of a pale lemon yellow 
— outer before opening streaked with red, 
each floret having 6 teeth at the end— ^ 
flower stem l^oweredf leafless, hairy 4 — 7 
inches high. A number of creeping stolons 
are thrown out fiom the root, which are 
leafy and hairy. 

Species II. WaU Hawk-weed^ H. Mur- 
orum. Rocks on the Avon below Cadzow 
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Castle ; rocks at Cartiane Craigs ; wall at 
Limekills Kilbride. July. Stem 8 — 20 
inches high, furrowed, branched upwards^ 
few leaved, mostly one. Leaves ovate, 
nearly heart-shaped at the base, villocu 
beneath, toothed, teeth radiating — root one? 
manv, roundish ovate — ^all of them varying 
much in their toothing and hairyness. 
Flowers rather large, deep yellow— calyx 
aiui peduncles downy mixed with a few 
glandular bristles. 

Species III. fVood Hawk-weed, H. Syl- 
vaticum. Woods and walls. Woods Lan- 
ark, Lesmahagow, Strathaven and New 
Monkiand. August. Stem 1 — 2 feet 
high or more, branched upwards, rather 
slender, slightly hairy above, with longish 
white hairs at the base. Leaves lanceolate 
or ovate-lanceolate, toothed or entire, hairy 
or nearly glabrous. Flowers not large, 
yellow somewhat corymbose— calyx slightly 
pubescent — peduncles tomentose, sometimes 
almost cottony. 

Species IV. Marsh Hawk-weed, A. Pa- 
ludosum. Abundant by waters and in wet 
rocky places. August. By Barncfuith 
burn &c. Stem 1 — 2 feet high, farrowed, 
holloWy angular, often reddish, glabrous. 
Leaves quite smooth, heart-shaped, siem^ 
clasping, toothed, lower ones sometknes 
lyr&ie. Flowers yellow — calyx dot&ed 
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with black bristles. A very common spe- 
cies, easily known by the above marks. 

Species V. Shrubby Hawk-weed^ H. Sa- 
baadam. Woods and rough places. 
September, At Daldowie ; fir plantation 
behind Jefviston house and in the woods 
Jerviston &a Stem 2 — 3 feet high, striat* 
ed, stout and woody, spongy within, mostly 
simple, hairy especially below, very leafy. 
Leaves ovatey landeolate^ toothed-serratef 
slightly Embracing the stem, pale and rough 
beneath, rather glabrous above. Flowers 
rather numerous, golden yellow — calyx 
slightly hairy — peduncles with short pubes- 
cence somewhat intermixed with long hispid 
hairs. 

Genus VII. HawiSl's-beard, Crepis. 
Calyx swelling at the bajse, surrounded with 
deciduous scales, obscurely ribbed and fur- 
rowed — receptacle naked— down simple 
sessile* 

Species I. Smooth Hawk's-beardy C. Tec* 
torum. Common on walls, roofs, pastures 
and rubbish. July — September. Hedge 
banks near Raith &c. Stem 1 — 3 feet high, 
erect, furrowed, glabrotts^ branched. Leaves 
light green, glabrous — root ones lanceolate^ 

rundnate; lobes ascendmg stem ones 

linear thread-like, arrcm-shaped^ toothed, 
embracing the stem, diminishing upwards. 
Flowers small, yellow, in a kind of loose 

2c 
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corymb — calyx pubescent. A very com- 
mon plant olan ash-coloured green. 

Genus VIIL Cat's-ear, Hypochoeiis. 
Calyx oblongy scales many, imbricated, 
keeled, muricated — receptacle rather con- 
vex, chafly, chaffs nearly as long as the 
calyx, falling off— down stalked, feathered, 
rays thread-shaped. 

Species I. ^Long-rooted Ca^s^tailj H. 
Radicata. Frequent in meadows, pastures 
and by way sides. July. Old Oaks Ham- 
ilton wood &c. Root long, spuidle-shaped. 
Leaves all from the root, narrow-oblong, 
runcinated^ roughs blunt, spreading. Flowers 
large, bright yellow — scapes many 10—20 
inches high, branched, glabrous, scaly 
upwards and swelling beneath the calyx. 
The flowers are solitary nearly sessile, on 
the side. This is one of the genus Achy- 
rophorus of Scopoli. 

Genus IX. Nipple- wort, Lapsana. 
Calyx ovate, cornered — scales of the tube 
8 in a single row — of the base 4, 5 or 6 very 
short — receptacle naked — fruit 3-sided stri- 
ated, quickly falling off — no down. 

Species I. Nipple-wort^ Lapsana Com- 
munis. Abundant in gardens and fields. 
July. Stem 2 — 4 feet high, stifi", hirrowed, 
erect, branched^ rather glabrous. Leaves 
thin in texture-^root ones lyrate — stem 
ones ovate^ petioles^ angularly toothed^ 
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flora] leaf linear lanceolate, I at the base of 
each peduncle. Flowers small yellow — 
florets from 15 to 18 — peduncles slender — 
calyx rigid glabrous. At Constantinople it 
is said to be eaten raw just before coming 
into flower — used in Persia to cure Ulcer- 
ated breasts. 

Genus X. Succory, Cichcnium. Calyx 
of 8 scales surrounded by 5 smaller ones at 
the base — receptacle naked or slightly hairy 
— down chaffy, chaffs many in a double 
series, much shorter than the seeds. 

Species I. Wild Succory^ C. Intybus. In 
a field near Belvidere, and in one near 
Tollcross. July, August Stem 1 — 3 
feet high, upright, rigid, crooked, angular, 
roughish to the touch, and generally much 
branched. Leaves of the stem small, cor- 
date, acute, ampleyicaul — radical leaves 
numerous, roughish, runcinate^ main rib 
rather hirsute. Flowers large, fine blue, 
very handsome, generally in pairs, sessile, 
in the bosom of the upper leaves. Culti- 
vated in France for Catde; and first intro- 
duced for the same purpose into this coun- 
try by Arthur Young Esqr. in 1788. 

2. Such as have the Corollas all tubular, and generally- 
spreading so as to form a hemispherical head. 

Genus XI. Burdock, Arctium. Calyx 
globularj the scales furnished at the end 

2 c2 
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vfiih inflected Iiooks — receptacle cha%«* 
down simple. 

Species I. Burdock^ A. Lappa* Com- 
mon by road sides, on rubbish, and ditch 
banks. July, August. Hedge at Haugh- 
head &c Stem 3 — 4 feet high, stoutf 
much branched in a bushy manner. Leaves 
very large, altemafej rough, undulated^ 
ribbed and whitish, downy beneath. Fiowen 
small, purple, with a white tube. The glo- 
bose calyx is called a burr — it sticks most 
pertinaceously to the clothes by means (tf its 
hooked scales. Few animals except the 
Ass will touch this plant. 

Genus XII. Saw-wort, Serratula. 
Dioecious. Calyx nearly cylindrical, im- 
bricate, awnless — receptacle chaffy or hairy, 
flat — seed down feathered or toothed. 

Species I. Common Saw-wort, S. Tincto- 
ria. On the Clyde between Uddingston 
and Daldowie. August. Root thready-^ 
Stem 2 — 3 feet high, branched, stiff and 
straight Leaves lyrate, acutely serrated, 
smooth at the base, mostly pinnatiiied, 
rarely not cut, terminating lobe very large, 
Flowers purple in a corymbus even- topped 
— outer scales of the involucre ovate ap- 
pressed, inner ones linear coloured. It ii 
used to produce a yellowish dye in Sweden. 

Genus XIII. Iuistl^, Cnicus. Caljx 
tumid, imbricated with spinous scales — re- 
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ceptacle hairy — seed-down feathery^ soon 
falling off. By some called Cirsium. 

Species I. Creeping IJiistle^ C. Arvensis* 
Very common in cultivated fields and by 
way sides. July. Root creeping — Stem 
2 — 3 feet high, round, branched, panicled. 
Leaves without stalks, pinnatified, hispid, 
toothed, waved, spinous, rather woolly be- 
neath. Flowers purple, rarely white — calyx 
aoate^ outer scales spinous* This is the 
common thistle productive of so much mis- 
chief to the agriculturist. 

Species II. Spear Thistle^ C. Lanceolatus. 
Common by way sides. July, August. 
Stem 2 — 4 feet high, erect, stout, brancned, 
hairy. Leaves hispid running down the 
stem, pinnatified, with a long sharp point 
like a spear— lobes 2-cut, straddling, spinous. 
Flowers pur{)le or white — calyx large ovate 
terminal — scales spinous, spreading — seed 
down cobweb- like. This species is more 
common byway sides and in barren places- 
than in fields. The bur-thistle. 

Species III. Marsh Thistlcy C. Palustris. 
Common in damp fields and pastures. 
July, August. Stem 3 — 5 feet high, 
branched, many angled, hirsute with abun- 
dance of long white hairs, prickly, variegat- 
ed longitudinally with green and purple. 
Leaves running down the stem, hispid, pir^^ 
natified^ dark green, long, uattov^^ ed^e 

2c3 
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spinous^ lobes sinuated. Flowers in clusters^ 
perfectly harmless, small, dark purple-^ 
calyx ovate^ its scales ovate-lanceolate, ap- 
pressed. Like most of the thistles it varies 
with white flowers. 

Species IV. Melancholy Thistle^ C. He- 
terophyllus. At Daldowie. July. Stem 
2 — 3 feet high, upright, nearly simple, 
cottony. Root leaves stalked — stem ones 
clasping the stem, heart-shaped, lanceolate, 
serrated, fringed, cottony beneath, green 
above. Flower large nodding, mostly 
solitary^ purple^ terminal, drooping becom- 
ing upright — calyx ovate, uark green, 
slightly downy, the scales lanceolate, erect, 
not spmous. Very rare in this quarter. 

Genus XIV. Thistle, Cardtms. This 

S^enus is in every respect similar to the 
brmer genus, except the seed down» which 
is here rough not feathery. 

Species I. Musk Thistle, C. Nutans. 
Dry pastures, not common. July, August. 
At Mauldslie. Stem 2—3 feet high', slightlv 
branched) cottony, interruptedly winged. 
Leaves greenish on both sides interruptedly 
decurrent, spinous. Flowers droopingi 
solitary, large, purple, smelling like musk 
in hot weather — peduncle woolly-— scales of 
the calyx lanceolatei cottony, ending in 
broad leafy points* 
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Species II. Welted ThislUy C« Acantboi- 
des. Waste places ratber rare. July. 
Stem 2 — 4 feet high, branched, interrupt- 
edly winged. Leaves decurrentf sinuate^ 
spinousa smooth, green on both sides. 
Flowers small, pale purple, crowded ou the 
top of the stem — calyx globose, nearly 
sessile, the scales linear^ recurved, somewhat 
cottony. The whole plant is ash or gray 
coloured and very prickly. 

Species III. SmaU-^fiimered Thistle^ C. 
Tenuiflorus. Fields and way sides, not 
common. July, August. Stem 3 — 4^ feet 
high, slightly branched. Leaves decurrent 
sinttatei spinous^ cottony beneath, very green 
above. Flower in mostly terminal clusters, 
sessile, small, pale purple or whitish — calyx 
nearly cylindrical, the scales lanceolate^ 
erect, glabrous, ending in a sharp spine. 
This species is commonest near the sea. 

Genus XV, Cotton Thistle, Onopor^ 
dum^ Calyx globose, becoming depressed 
— the scales awl-shaped lax spinous — re- 
ceptacle flat, honey combed — se^ds 4-sided 
— down hair-like, rough. 

Species I. Cotton Thistle, O. Acanthium. 
Waste ground and way sides occasionally. 
Auguft Near the Coach-house Barncluilb 
&C. Stem 4 — 5 feet high, winged, edges 
of the wings spinous. Leaves decurrmt^ 
sinmtcdf woolly on both sid^ toothed^ 
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Flowers large, solitary, terminal, purple, 
upright — scales of the calyx spreading, 
subutate^ very numerous, ending in spines. 
The whole plant is covered with a white 
woolly down which is easily rublied oft 
This is the Scotch Thistle of our gardens. 

Genus XVL Bur-marigold, Bidens. 
Calyx of many scales, with long weak 
spreading leaves or bracteas at the base — 
blossoms sometimes with a floscule or twa 
in the ray— fruit with from 2—5 rough awns. 

Species L Nodding Bur^marigold^ B. 
Cernua. Frequent in damp marshy places. 
June — August. Ditches at Dead waters 
Ross &c. Stem 1 — 2 feet high, erect, 
branched, slightly hispid. Leaves ovate- 
lanceolate, serrated^ slightly connate at the 
base. Flowers drooping^ large, greenish- 
yellow, solitary, surrounded with a number 
of long weak leaves or bracteas — bristles of 
the fruit about 3, erect. 

Gknus XVII. Hemp-agrimony, Eupa- 
torium. Calyx imbricating — florets few — 
receptacle naked — down rough or feathery. 

Species I. Hemp-agrimony^ E. Cannubi- 
num. In a marshy place in Carmyle wood. 
August. Stem 2 — 3 feet high, branched, 
scabrous, reddish. Leaves petioled 3 or 5 
})arted, pale beneath — lobes lanceolate, 
semit^f the middle one long and largest. 
FlowetB small ot a ^y^v%Vl cxA^sox^ vcl wick 
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umbels or corymbs at the top of the stems 
or branches, smelling strong. An infusion 
of the leaves vomits and purges briskly ; — 
but it is a coarse medicine. 

Ordeb II. SuPERFLUA. In this order 
the florets of the centre have both stamens 
and pistils ; those* of the circumference, 
pistils only, which thus appear to be super- 
fluous. 

Genus XVIII. Tansy, Tanacetum. 
Calyx imbricated, hemispherical — florets of 
the circumference 3-cIeft, obsolete, some* 
^imes wanting — receptacle naked — seed with 
a membranous crown. 

Species I. Common Tansy^ T. Vulgare. 
Banks of the Clyde at Merryton, Wow 
Uddingston, at Westhorn & Bogle's hole. 
At Fauldhouse near Lesmahagow, abunp 
dant, August. Stem 1 — 3 feet high, erect, 
slightly branched. Leaves alternate, enor 
bracing the stem, bipinnatified^ cvi^ serrated. 
Flowers yellow, in a flat termiual corymb 
Cultivated in gardens. The leaves are 
bitter and are used to flavour puddings &g; 
— when laid over meat they preserve it from 
the flesh fly. The tops of flowers or seeds 
are excellent vermifuges i. e* for worms. 

Genvs" XIX. MuGwoRT, ArUmisea. 
Calyx ovate or rounded, imbricated*-*re- 
ceptacle naked or hairy — florets of the ray 
awl-sbaped. 
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Species I. Mugwortj A. Vulgaris. Hedges 
and waste places, but not so common as 
formerly. August About Raith &c. 
Stem 3 — 4 feet high, branched, ribbed, 
glabrous herbaceous. Leaves on stalks, 
pinnatifiedy cut, beneath downy, above 

blackish green uppermost undivided, 

linear, lanceolate. Flowers numerous, 
purplish in upright simple leafy racemes — 
scales of the calyx ovate downy — receptacle 
naked — ^florets few. The leaves in powder 
3 j, four times a day have removed hysteric 
fits, after asafoetida and ether have been 
tried in vain. 

Genus XX. Cudweed, Gnaphalium. 
Calyx tiled with coloured linear shining 
.scales — receptacle naked — florets of the 
circumference many, thread-shaped, of the 
centre hermaphrodite — down rough or 
feathery. 

Species I. Mountain Cudweed^ G. Dioi- 
cum. Frequent on dry barren pastures. 
July. Hedge bank opposite the stone 
Magazine beyond Cleek-him-in Toll &c. 
Flowering stems 2 — 6 inches high, erect, 
leafy, ending in a corymb of 3 — 6 flowers. 
Leaves green and glabrous above, white 
and tormentose beneath — the root ones 

spathuUUe ^the stem ones lanceolate. 

Flowers whitish or pinkish — dioecius— 
inner scales o( iVve ca\^i^o(VfiVirose coloured 
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especially in the perfect flowers. Tlie 
plant throws out long leafy prostrate shoots. 

Species II. Highland Ctidweed^ G. Sylva- 
ticum. At the bottom of a field at Barn- 
cluitb wooden bridge, abundant. August. 
Stem 10 — 18 inches high, erect^ decumbent 
at the base, slender, dawny^ branched only 
at bottom. Leaves linear-lanceolate becom- 
ing gradually smaller upwards, downy^ es- 
pecially beneath. Flowers ovate sessile, 
2 — 3 in the axils of the upper leaves forming 
together a more or less interrupted spike — 
scales of the calyx with a broad brown 
border. 

Species III. Marsh Cudweed^ G. Uligino- 
sum. Frequent in damp places. August, 
September. Deadwaters Ross, near the 
old gate at Avon Mill &c. Stem 6—8 
inches high, upright, covered with thick 
down and miLch branched. Leaves linear- 
lanceolate about an inch long white and 
woolly on both sides. Flowers yellowish^ 
small, sessile, 2 — 3 together in tne closely 
placed upper leaves, forming oblong clusters 
at the extremity of the branches — scales of 
the calyx shining, glabrous, yellowish brown. 

Species IV. Least Cudweedy G. Mini- 
mum. Sandy hills and road sides. July^ 
August At ToUcross &c. Stems erect 
2 — 8 inches high, woolly^ slender^ branched 
or simple. Leaves lanceolate acute cottony^ 
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very small, erect almost closing with the 
stem. Flowers ovate small 3 — 6 together 
in small lateral and terminal clusters — 
calyx downy — the scales awl-shaped, 
j Species V. Common Cudweed^ G, Gerraa- 
nicum. Rare, in light soils. June, July. 
In gravel pits at Bothwell. Stem 6—8 
inches high, erect, branched upwards in a 
prolijerom mant^er u e. with branch upon 
branch. Leaves small lanceolate cottony. 
Flowers axillary and terminal, in a globular 
head from beneath which spring 2 — 3 or 
more horizontal branches, in a proliferous 
manner, each terminated by a similar head 
of flowers — hence called herba impia. It is 
used in bloody flux. 

Genus XXI. Colt's-foot, Tmsilago. 
Calyx formed of a single row of equal, 
linear scales — receptacle naked — ^flowers 
radient — blossoms of the circumference 
long, linear, numerous, of the disc few — 
down simple — scape single flowered. 

Species L Colts-foot^ T. Farfara. Very 
common in fields and banks. March, 
April. Embankment above Ross bridge &c. 
Flower-stalk 4 — 8 inches high, woolly, 
clothed with lanceolate scales, appearing 
before the leaves. Leaves roundish heart- 
shaped, angular-toothed, smooth above 
downy beneath. Flowers yellow 1 to each 
fcape^ rayed about au inch in diameter. 
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Under the colloquial name of dishilago the 
lerb is a great specific with rural herbalists. 
rbe leaves are used for coughs and con- 
iumpiioos and also for scrofula ; when dried 
bey are the basis of cephalic snu£&. 

Genus XXIL Butter-bur, Petasitesm 
3alyx imbricated with 2 rows of imbricated 
scales — flowers not radient — doMm simple — 
icape many-flowered. 

Species I. BuUer^bur^ P. Vulgaris, 
Common in meadows and by water sides 
March, April. On the sands below Ham- 
ilton bridge &c. Flowering stems 4 — 8 
inches high, thick, downy, clothed with 
oblong reddish bracteas. Leaves extremely 
large often from 2 — 3 feet broad, roundish 
heart-shaped, unequally (toothed, on very 
long stalks. Flowers pinkish in a dense 
ovate panicle appearing before the leaves 
The root is said to be the best known 
remedy for putrid and pestilential fever. 

Genus XXIII. Groundsel, Senecio. 
Calyx cylindrical, its scales linear, equal, 
with several smaller ones at the base, their 
lips often brown — receptacle naked — down 
simple, sessile. 

Species I. Common Groundsel^ S. Vulga- 
ris* Abundant in waste ground and as a 
weed in gardens, all summer. Stem rather 
3Q|ootb, about a foot high. Leaves stem" 
datping finwdified^ sinuated, toothed^ 

2n 
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blunt, linear-oblong, shining green. Flowers 
scattered^ small, yellow, all tubular — calyx 
glabrous, scales lanceolate, short, pressed 
close, with their lips blackish. No weed is 
more common than this. It is emetic in 
infusion, and the leaves are a good applica- 
tion to boils. 

Species II. Stinking Groundsel^ S. Visco- 
sus. At Rawhead Kilbride. June — Octo- 
ber. Stem 10 — 20 inches high mttch branch- 
ed, spreading. Leaves sessile, primatified, 
toothed, of a foetid smell and covered like 
the stem with viscrd hairs. Flowers with 
the ray rolled back^ golden yellow, in a lax 
terminal corymb — scales of the calyx loose 
and hairy. 

Species III. J^'ood Grotmdsel^ S. Sylvati- 
cus. Frequent in sandy and dry heaths and 
woods. July. Sandy brae at Chatelher- 
ault; at Tollcross &c. Stem 2 — 3 feet 
high, stiffs uprighty hairy, corymbose. 
Leaves lyrate pinnatified^ lobed, and tooth- 
ed, rather finely divided. Flowers smaller 
than the above species, rays rolled back, 
pale yellow, loosely corymbose — scales of 
the calyx short, glabrous. 

Species IV. Ragwort^ S. Jacoboea. Too 

common in pasture lands. July, Auffust 

Stem 2 — 3 feet high, tough, branched, 

corymbose glabrous or a litle cottony* 

leaves blacVish greeW) \^x«.te^ bipinnatifiedi 

V 
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straddling — lobes wedge-shaped, toothed, 
the lowest segments broadest. Flowers 
with the ray spreading, large^ bright deep 
yellow, in a wide corymb — calyx glabrous, 
short and rather cylindrical. The flowers 
with alum dye wool yellow, and without 
alum of a deep green. A poultice of the 
leaves is excellent for removing pains of the 
joints. 

Species^ V. Marsh liagwortj S. Aquaticus 
Common in marshes and watery places. 
July, August. Damp places in Barncluith 
green &c. Stem 2 — 3 feet high, upright, 
branched, corymbose. Leaves light green, 
lyrate serrated — lower ones ovatey not cut. 
Flowers with the rays spreading, yellow, 
not so numerous as in the preceding species 
— calyx hemispherical — seed-vessels gla- 
brous. 

Species VI. Broad-leaved Groundself S. 
Saracenicus. In an ait in the Clyde, a little 
below Both well bridge, and on the Clyde 
below Hamilton bridge. July, August. 
Stem 3 — 4 feet high, stiff, upright. Leaves 
sessikf lanceolate, acutely serrated, rather 
glabrous, sometimes slightly downy — base 
wedge-shaped. Flowers with the rays 
spreading, yellow, much smaller than the 
last with broader florets of the circumfer- 
ence— -calyx scales lanceolate. A very 
powerful asti*ingent 

2d2 
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Genus XXIV. Oolden*rod, Sotidago. 
Calyx closely tiled — receptacle naked — 
florets of the ray few (yellow) — seed-down, 
sessile, simple. 

Species I. Common Golden-rod^ S. Vir- 
gaurea. Woods and thickets. July — 
September. By the Clyde at Bothwell 
Castle and between Carmyle and Kenmoir. 
Stem 1 — 2 feet high, downy, angular, gen- 
erally branched and panicled. Lower leaves 
stalked, eliptical hairy — upper ones lanceo- 
late, narrow at both ends. Flowers rayed, 
yellow, clustered in form of a branched 
thyrse or panicle, rays 5— -9 oblongs 
spreading. This plant is an excellent 
styptic, tor which purpose it was formerly 
imported from Italy at a high price ; but 
upon being discovered to be a native of thb 
Island it fell into disuse. 

Genus XXV. Elecampane, Iniicu 
Calyx hemispherical — scales tiled, inner 
ones linear slender, outer ones ovate, weak, 
leaf-like-^anthers with bristles at their base 
— receptacle naked — seed-down faair-like^ 
rather rough. 

Species I. Elecampane. I. HeleninoL 
Calder below Cleland ; Knoll on Bamclnith 
green near the wall ; Banks of the Avoa 
at Barncluith, abundant June—* August 
3tem upright 3 or more feet iHffh, striated 
and downy^ biaxic\v^ \»^«rajB the top* 
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Leaves embracing tlie stem, ovate, slightly 
toothed, wrinkled, downy beneath — the 
lower ones about a foot long, and 3 or 
4 inches broad. Flowers in large heads, 
yellow, single, terminating the stem and 
branches. The root is estemed a good 
pectoral, and is used for hooping cough« 

Genus XXVI. Leopard's-bane, Doro- 
nicum. Scales in two rows, equal, longer 
than the disk — receptacle naked — down 
simple wanting on the florets of the ray. 

Species I. Great Leopard' s-bane^ D. Par- 
dalianches. A few plants by Barncluith 

burn at Castlehill. Stem 2 3 feet 

high, hairy, slightly branched. Leaves 
broad, soft and pliable, scabrous — root ones 
heart-shaped, with long stalks — middle ones 
^patbula heart-shaped— ^upper. roundish 
heart-shaped. Flowers large yellow,.hand- 
some, terminal, solitary, rayed — rays long, 
linear d-tootbed at the tip. Not properly 
a native. 

Genus XXVIL Daisy, Bellis. Calyx 
hemispherical, simple, its scales all equal in 
length — receptacle naked, conical — seed- 
down none. 

Species I. Daisy or Gowan^ B. Perennis. 
Abundant in pastures from spring to au- 
tumn. Leaves all from the root, reverse 
ovate, crenate, veined. Scape one flowered 
— ^flower with a white or pinkish ray and & 
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yellow disk. This humble but beautiful 
flower is a universal favourite. It was in 
the days of chivalry the emblem of love, 
and was frequently borne at Tournaments 
both by ladies and by knights. The pun- 
gent roots boiled in milk are applied ex- 
ternally in scrofula — the leaves are slightly 
acid. 

Genus XXVIII. Ox-eye, Chrysanthe- 
mum^ Calyx hemispherical — scales in 
several rows, tiled, scarious on the edges- 
receptacle naked — ^no seed-down. 

Species I. Ox- eye or Great Daisy^ 0. 
Leucanthemum^ Abundant in dry pastures. 
June, July. Stem 12 — 18 inches high, 
rigid, angular, often purplish and hairy at 
bottom. Leaves embracing the stem, ob- 
long lanceolate blunt, upper ones toothed 
or serrated*— lower ones obovate and pinna- 
tified. Flowers like the gowan, large, the 
ray white and the disk yellow. The young 
leaves are eaten for salads at Padua, as well 
as in other places. 

Species II. Corn Marigold or Chde^ C. 
Segetum. Com fields. June — August 
Whole plant smooth. Stems one foot or 
more high, striated, branched, each branch 
terminated by one large yellow flower re- 
sembling marigold. I^eaves emtmicing the 
stem, lobed above, toothed or senvted 
below. An mv€$.ef aVe wild abundant weed 
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in ill cultiyated districts. In somebotanieaA 
works a compliment is paid to the Edin- 
burgh Farmers at the expense of their 
neighbours in the words ^* rare about Edin- 
burgh.'* The words ought to be " rare in 
all the well cultivated districts in Scotland.*^ 

Genus XXIX. Feverfew, Pyrethrunh 
Calyx hemispherical — scales tiled with mem- 
branous or scarions torn margins — recep- 
tacle naked — fruit crowned with a border. 

Species I. Common Feverfsvo^ P. Parthe- 
nium. Rocks and waste places. July, 
inside of a wall between the Wood Yett 
And Bamcluith bum; rocks at Corhouse 
Mill ; rocks between Wellsbot and Cam*- 

,buslang &c. . Stem 1 2 feet high, 

branched and furrowed. Leaves more of 
less divided, hipinnate pla.ne, stalked — 
leaflets ovate, cut, decurrent slightly hoary. 
Flowers with a white ray and yellow disk, in 
solitary heads, sometimes on simple, but 
oftener on branched peilundes. The plant 
has a strong smell, is bitter and aromatic^ 
and yields an essential oil by distillation. 

Speeies 11. Scentless Feverfew^ P. Inodo- 
rum. Common in fields and waste pkces. 
August — October. Stem about I foot high, 
angular, with diffuse branches. Leaves 
lyrate, finnaHfied^ sessile^ lobes linear^ 
tkread-Uke^ 2 en* S parted, deep green, gk- 
iMfOUi, Fhywers large, terminal solitary, 
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the ray white, the dbk yellow, very convex 
seed-aown not divided — scales of die calyx 
black on the edge. 

Genus XXX. Wild Chamomile, 
Matricaria, Calyx hemispherical or nearly 
plane, imbricated with scales whose margins 

are membranaceous receptacle naked, 

almost cylindrical — no seed-down. 

Species L Wild Chamomile^ M . Chamo- 
milla. Occasionally in fields as at Merry- 
ton &c. June — August. Stem erect, 
about a foot high, much branched, yellow, 
glabrous. Leaves lobed f innate — leaflets 
linear, not cut or lobed. Flowers with a 
white truncate ray and a yellow conical disk, 
solitary, terminal — receptacle rather flat — 
scales of the calyx white, rather blunt 
When the heads of flowers are bruised, they 
smell somewhat like common Chamomile. 
In Finland an infusion of this plant is used 
for consumption. 

Genus XXX I. Chamomile, Anthems, 
Calyx hemispherical, imbricated with nearly 
equal scales whose margins are membrana- 
ceous, fruit crowned with a membranaceous 
border or pappus. 

Species I. Com Chamomile^ A. Arvensis. 

Occasionally in corn fields at Haugh- 

head &c. July. Stem much branched, 

upright, downy. Leaves bipinnate^ lobes 

lifiear^ lanceoCaie^ downy or hoary greeo. 
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Flowers with a broad white mj which is at 
length bent back, disk yelJow, large, termi- 
nal-^peduhcles often with leaves — chafis 
kmger than the florets. 

Species 11. Stinking Chamomile^ A. Cotu- 
la. Corn fields and waste places. July, 
August. Stem about a foot high, much 
branched, glabrous. Leaves bipinnatified, 

smooth leaflets awl-*shaped, 8-parted, 

bright green. Flowers rather small, tenni- 
tial solitary, the rays white oval reflexed at 
night, the disk yellow convex. The herb 
has a disagreeable smell when rubbed 
between the fingers — especially the flowersL 
It is also covered with minute glands which 
blister the hands of those who pull it 

Genus XXXII. Yarrow, Achillea. 
Calyx ovate imbricated — ^receptacle plane 
chaflfy-^orets of the ray 5^ — 10 roundish^ 
obcordate — seed down none. 

Species I. Yarrow or Milfoil, A. MiBefo^ 
lium. Abundant in pastures and by road 
fiides. June — August. Stem erect furrowed 
1 — a feet high, hairy. Leaves bipinnaie^^ 
leaflets blunt — lobes awl-shaped, toothed, 
very numerous, hairy beneath. Flowers 
small, white or pinkish both in the rays and 
the disk, numerous, in a flatish branched 
terminal corymb. The flowers yield an 
essential oil; an infusion of the herb is 
jtimttlant and stomachic 
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Species II. Sneeze-wort^ A. Ptarmica. 
Frequent in meadows and pastures. July, 
August lload side between Hamilton and 
Dalserf &c. Stem I — 2 feet high, erect, 
glabrous. Leaves lanceolate pointed, 
sharply serrate, serratures equal. Flowers 
with whitish ray and disk> in a flatish ter- 
minal corymb. The leaves in powder when 
snuffed up the nostrils produce sneezing 

Order III. Polygamia Frustranea. 
In this order the florets of the centre have 
both stamens and pistils ; those of the ray 
neither, or only abprtive pistils. There is 
here but one Genus. 

Genus XXXIII. Knapweed or Blue- 
bottle, Cefitaurea. Receptacle bristly — 
down simple-blossom of the ray funnel form- 
ed, irregular, longer than those of the disL 

Species J. Black Knapweed^ C. Nigra, 
Abundant in meadows, pastures and by 
road sides. July, August* Stem 1 — S 
feet high, tough scabrous, branched and 
angular. Leaves lanceolate — upper ones 
ovate serrate or not cut — Slower ones angf<- 
late lyrate. Flowers solitary pui*ple, with- 
out rays — little scales of the calyx ovait^ 
ciliate, cilias capillary erect, brown. 

Species II. Blue-bottle^ C. Cyanuff. Fre- 
quent in corn fields. July. About Smiddy 
croft &c. Stem 2 — ^3 feet high, erect 
colony f much bTQX\ehed> angular. Leaves 
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linear quite entire^ the lowest toothed. 
Flowers usually blue — the disk purple, the 
rays funnel-shaped, blue, cleft into shaq) 
segments. The flowers produce a fine water 
colour not inferior to ultramarine. Water 
distilled from the flowers is good in inflam- 
mation and weakness of the eyes. 

Species III- Greater Knap-weedy C. Sca- 
biosa. By a wall near the Quarry at Port 
Dundas ; by the bridge over the Calder ? 
July, August Stem 1 — 3 feet high, nearly 
cylindrical, upright, alternattdy branched, 
leafy, furrowed. Leaves dark green, rough- 
ish and slightly hairy, pinnated, lobes /ati- 
ceolate. Flowers purple, solitary terminat- 
ing — those of the circumference linear, slen- 
der — calyx globose, large, scales (wate 
cottony, fringed — the scales blackish, the 
fringe pale. This and the first species 
belong to the genus Phrygia of Persoon. 



CLASS XX. 



GYNANDRIA CON8IT1NG OF PLANTS. THE 
STAMENS OF WHICH ARE SITUATED UPON 
THE STYLE OR COLUMN, ABOVE THE OER- 

MEN. 

The Structure of the flowers in this class 
IS vei7 curions. In some of lYie mo^V^wsw- 
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mon species the flower springs from a sort 
of screw shaped stalk. The blossom con* 
sists of 5 petals irregularly shaped, the two 
innermost uniting over the others in the 
form of an arch. In the place of the pistil 
and sixtli petal, we have the nectary which 
forms the lower lip ; to the inner edge of 
which adheres the shaft, which with its stig- 
ma is scarcely discernible. As a specimen 
of this class, examine the Orchis a very 
common flower in our meadows ; it is easily 
known by its leaves which are covered with 
black spots, ami still more readily by the 
ma&s of handsome purple flowers which 
terminate a stalk with sheathing leaves, 
somewhat in the form of a soldiers feather. 
In some species the root is composed of a 
pair of solid bulbs ; in others it consists of 
a set of oblong, fleshy substances, tapering 
towards the ends, like the fingers of the 
hands. The orders are marked by the 
number of stamens in each flower. 

Order I. Monandria, One stamen. 

Genus I. Orchis, Orchis. Flowers 
gaping — lip spured on the under side at the 
base — anthers I — 2 contained in a little 
pouch formed by a folding of the upper lip 
of the nectary. 

Species I. Purple Orchis^ O. Mascala. 

Frequent in meadows and pastures. JunCi 

July. At Wood Yett &c Root with 8 
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undivided bulbs. Stem 8 — 12 inches high. 
Leaves broad, spotted with dark purple. 
Flowers purple, uniformly coloured, in an 
oblong, blunt, loose spike — lip hanging 
down, base white with a few purple spots, 
S-lobed^ crenulate blunt, middle lobe 2- cut 
— petals pointed, inner upright spread, 
outer reflexed 3-ribbed — spur conical, as- 
cending, as long as the gemien. Salep one 
of the most nutritive species of food at 
present known, and extremely useful in 
travelling, and in sea voyagevS, is made from 
the roots of the Orchis. The spikes of 
flowers are the long purples or dead-men's 
JingerSi which served to compose Ophelia's 
glirland. Hamlet^ Act IV. 

Species II. Marsh Orchis, O. Latifolia. 
Frequent in marshes and meadows. June. 
About Airdrie &c. Stem 12 — 18 inches 
high, leafy, hollow Leaves long, some- 
what erect, sharp pointed, sheathing the 
stem almost to the top, mosdy without 
spots. Flowers pale red, or purple, in a 
dense spike with long bracteas — lip slightly 
3-lobed, the sides reflexed — inner segments 
of the perianth conn i vent, outer reflexed— 
spur shorter than the germen — bracteas 
longer than the flowers. 

Species III. Spotted Orchis, O. Maculata. 
Frequent in Meadows and pastures. June, 
July. ' About AUington Farm &c. Stem 

2 E 
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9 — 18 inches high, straight, slender, solid. 
Leaves lanceolate, generall)r spotted with 
black, becoming narrower upwards till at 
length they become nearly awl-shaped. 
Flowers purple — lip marked with lines and 
spots, nearly flat^ 3»lobed, side lobes tooth- 
ed, middle lobe pointed— upper leaves of 
the blossom approaching, side ones spread 
— spur cylindrical, shorter than the germen, 
bracteas small subulate, as long as the ger- 
men: This and the former species have the 
bulbs of the root palmate or hand- shaped. 

Genus II. Gymnadenia, Gymnadenia. 
Blossom ringent — lip spurred at the base 
beneath — anthers (pollen-mass) not covered, 
approaching. 

Species I. Fragrant ' Gymnadenia. G. 
Canopsea. Occasionally in meadows and 
moist pastures in alpine situations. June- 
August. Road side about half- way between 
Hamilton and Lanark ; banks of the bum 
forming the N. boundary of New Monkland 
Parish; Cathkin hills &c. Bulb of the root 
palmate. Stem 8 — 16 inches high. Leaves 
from the root, bright green, linear-lanceo- 
late, keeled, slender. Flowers pale purple, 
smelling like clover — lip bluntly S^iobed, 
middle segment not nicked — side petals 
much spread — spur bristle-like, twice as 
long as the germen — pollen-mass (the anther 
of Xinneus) green. This plant is easilj ' 
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known by its long flexuose spur, and the 
delightful fragrance of its flowers. 

Genus III. Habbnauia, Habenaria. 
Blossom ringent — lip spurred at the base 
beneath — differing from ' the former genus 
only in having* the glands of the pollen- 
masses (anthers) distant. 

Species I. Green Habenariaj H. Viridis. 
lu Daldowie woods. June, July. Stem 5 — 
10 inches high, leafy. Leaves linear-ovate, 
upper lanceolate. Flowers in a loose spike, 
dull greenish tipped with brownish purple 
— lip small linear 3-toothed, side lobes 
pointed^ middle lobe very short — spur shorty 

2-lobed, purse-like anther purplish — 

pollen-mass yellow — bracteas half as long 
again as the flowers. 

Species II. White Habenaria^ H. Albida. 
In a hilly pasture above Castlemilk ; by the 
water of Briech soulh from Whitburn. 
June. Stem 5 — 10 inches high, leafy, stri- 
ated. Leaves lanceolate oval, upper ones 
lanceolate pointed. Flowers in a dense 
narrow spike about 2 inches long, numer- 
ous, small whitish, sweet scented, the lip 
green — lip 3-parted, lobes acute, the middle 
divided — spur blunt one third the length of 
the germen — anther yellowish — pollen- mass 
yellow. 

Species III. Btttterfy Habenaria^ H. Bi- • 
folia* At Kenmuir, and in pastures on the 
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N. side of New Monkland Parish. May, 
June. Stem 12 — 18 inches high, leafy, 
ribbed, smooth, 2 or 3 leaved at the bottom. 
Leaves ovate, linear or lanceolate, the root 
ones mostly two the stem ones 3 — 4 very 
small. Flowers about 12, yellowish white, 
in a long spike, rather large — ^lip green 
hanging down, linear^ entire — spur thread- 
shaped twice the length of the germen. 

Genus IV. Bire^s-nest or Twayblade, 
Listei^a. Blossom irregular — lip 2-lobed-— 
column witiiout wings — anther fixed by its 
base — pollen farinaceous. 

Species I. Common Twayblade^ L. Ovata. 
In woods and moist pastures. June. Burn 
side between Chantonhall and Brandon 
road ; at Blantyre Priory ; in Hamilton and 
Both well woods &c. Stem 12 — 18 inches 
high, two leaved below the middle of the 
stem, opposite, sessile, curvately ribbed. 
Flowers in a narrow, long, lax, spike, small, 
ydlowish-green, pedicelled— calyx^ seg- 
ments ovate, the two side petals linear- 
obiong — lip long, bifid, without any teeth 
at tthe base — column of fructification with 
jut appendage in which the anther is placed. 

Species II. Heart-leaved Twayblade, L 

Cordata. Said to grow on Tinto; it is 

found plentifully among the heather on the 

Carrick hills. July, August Stem 3^ — 4 

inches high, very slender. Leaves two on 
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the stem, small, heart-shaped. Flowers few, 
very i&mall, distant upon the spike greenish 
brown — segments of the calyx spreading, 
the 2 inner ones the smallest — lip with 2 
teeth at the base, bifid at the apex. This 
small plant is very readily overlooked. 

Species III. BinTs-nest^ L. Nidus- Avis. 
At Crawfordland Castle near Kilmarnock, 
abundant.' May. Stem 8 — 16 inches high, 
hollow, leafless, with llternate sheathing 
scales, and like the whole herb brown, no 
part of it green. Flowers brownish, numer- 
ous, in a rather lax spike — petals blunt — 
lip reverse heart-shaped, twice as long as 
the petals — column of fructification without 
any appendage on the back. The above 
station is out of the bounds assigned to this « 
work; but as the plant is both rare and 
curious the transgression may be pardoned. 

Genus V. Helleborine, Eptpaetts. 
Lip spurless very concave at the base, the 
extremity undivided or 3-lobed, the middle 
lobe large, and as it were jointed — pollen 
farinaceous. 

Species I. Broad-leaved Heleborinei E. 
Latifolia. Abundant all over the woods 
about Hamilton, Bothwell, Jerviston &c. 
In the plantation below Hamilton bridge 
especially towards Logans. July, August* 
Stem 1 — 3 feet high, green, leafy. Leaves 
hrge, closely sheathing the stem, ovate^ ov 
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roundish ovate, ribbed, below the middle of 
the stem. Flowers small purplish, in a nar- 
row, long, loose spike — lip pointed, long, 
yellowish green, slightly deflexed, bifid- 
lower bracteas longer than the flowers. 



CLASS XXI. 



MONOECIA HAS STAMENS AND PISTILS IN 
SEPARATE FLOWERS ON THE SAME PLANT. 

In this class the stamens and pistils are 
not found in the same but in different 
flowers. Those which have stamens onlv 

etermed barren flowers ; but those whico 
have pistils, produce a germ furnished with 
seeds, and are termed fertile flowers. 

Order I. Monandria, Male flowers 
with one stamen. 

Genus I. Horned Pondweed, Zanni- 
chellia. The male flowers without calyx or 
blossom, filaments lengthened, erect, anther 
oblong. Female flowers with a calyx of one 
leaf, no blossom, germens 4 or more, stig* 
mas shield-shaped, seed stalked uncover^. 

Species!. Horned Pondweedj Z.Palustris. 
In the Clyde below Hamilton bridge, and 
near the ford at Bogle's hole. August 
Sbdm ^lender, floalme) branched* rmndi 
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lenfy and smooth, with the habit of apolamo' 
gelon. Leaves linear, grassy, sessile, nar- 
row, acute and entire, 2 or 3 inches long. 
Flowers axillary, minute, from a membran- 
aceous bractea — fertile one on a short stalk, 
from the base of which arises one anther, 
born^on a long white filament — anther 4- 
celled — stigmas undivided — capsule keeled, 
toothed at the back. 

Genus II. Water-starwort, CW//- 
triche. Male flowers, with or without 2 
leaves or bracteas — Female flowers with 
2 styles, and a pericarp of 4 deep compress- 
ed lobes — cells 1-seeded. 

Species I. Vernal Water-starwort^ C. 
Verna. Abundant in ditches pools and 
slow streams. At Dead waters Allington &c. 
Stems thread-shaped and branched varying 
in length according to the depth of the water. 
Leaves small clustered at top, upper and 
floating ones oval and stalked, 3-ribbed| 
lower ones 1-ribbed linear, rarely all linear. 
Flowers minute and inconspicuous — male 
ones with one stamen and a yellow anther 
on a slender white filament — fertile flowers 
with 2 styles — fruit bearing peduncles short 
with 2 bracteas at their base — fruit regular- 
ly 4-sided, each portion bluntly keeled at the 
back. The British species of Callitriche 
have been lately determined by Mr Arnot. 

Order II. Triandria, Male flowers 
with 3 staweas. 
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Genus III. Reed-mace, Typha. Male 
flowers in a cylindrical head or ament— 
calyx indistinct, 3-leaved — blossom none. 
Female flowers in a cylindrical anient, below 
the males — calyx a villous hair — blossom 
dione, seed one, placed in a capilary down. 

Species I. Reed-mace or CaCs-tail^ T. 
Latifolia. Abundant in the Deadwaters at 
AUington Farm. July. Stem 4 — 6 feet 
or more high, straight, round, not branched, 
jointless, leafy below. Leaves upright, linear^ 
Jlat^ pointed, rather sword-shaped, nearly as 
long as the culm. Flowers in a long, cylin- 
drical, brownish black ament or head — 
male flowers above, rather leafy, yellow — 
females below, brown. A tall remarkable 
plant, generally misnamed in this part of the 
country the Bull-rush. Rubens has put it 
into the hand of Christ as a sceptre, when 
he was saluted as a king in mockery by 
Herod's Soldiers. 

Genus IV. Bur-reed, Sparganium, 
Male and female flowers — ament reddish — 
calyx 3-leaved — blossom none. Female 
flowers with a 2-cut stigma — berry juiceless, 
one seeded. 

Species I. Branched Bur-reed^ S. Ramo- 

sum. Common in ditches and by river 

banks. July. Ditches by the road side 

between Strathaven and Loudon hill ; poAd 

at Coalshill JervisVotv %lc« Slem 3 or more 
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feet high) divided above into a few branches. 
Leaves long, linear, S-edged at the base, 
sides concave. Flowers on alternately 
branched peduncles, in globular heads — 
upper heads male, numerous — lower heads 
female. I have seen this plant growing to 
the height of seven feet in a marshy place 
by the high road on the W. side of the bay 
of Luce. 

Species IL Undrancked Bur^reed^ S. Sim- 
plex. Marsh below Hamilton bridge ; in 
the bog, Robroyston. July, August. 
Stem and peduncle not branched, about 
1 — 2 feet high, round. Leaves long Sl- 
edged at the base, sides Jlat Flowers oii 
unbranched peduncles, in globular heads the 
lowest flower- head sometimes pedicelled— 
calyx greenish. 

Species III. Floating But -reedy S. Na- 
tans. Lochs to the N. of Old Monkland. 
July. Stem and leaves flat, flaccid, some- 
what pellucid, reticulate, floating. Flowers 
in globular heads on an unbranched stalk — 
female flower- heads 2 or 3, the lowest pedi- 
celled — male head usually single terminal — 
stigma short ovate. This is well distin- 
guished from the two former species by its 
iongjlat grass-like leaves. It constitutes 
the genus Platanaria of Dodonaeus. 

Genus V. Carex or Sedge, Carex. 
Flowers forming a tiled spike or catkin— 
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calyx only a husk-like scale — barren flowers 
with no perianth — fertile flowers with an 
urceolate swollen corolla of one piece which 
at length covers the 3-sided nut — stigmas 
2 — 3. Nearly allied to the grasses, but of 
a harsher texture. 

1. H^iih one simple ^Uccm 

Species I. Dioicous Carex^ C. Dioica. 
Occasionally in bogs. June* Bog at Dun- 
sire &c. Root creeping. Stalk 4 — 10 
inches high, smooth^ 3-sided, not branched, 
slender. Leaves ihreadrshaped^ smooth^ 
shorter than the stalk, somewhat 3-sided. 
Flower-spike dioicous, male spike linear, 
acute upright, about an inch long, female 
spike shorter — fruit ovate, short, rather up- 
right, rough on the upper edge — stigmas 2 
— glumes with a green keel. This has the 
male and female spikes on separate culms 
or stalks. 

Species II. Flea Carexy C. Pulicaris. In 
muddy bogs. June. Carfin Mill; Ken- 
niuir bog &c. Root fibrous. Stalk 8 — 10 
inches high, smooth, slender. Leaves bris- 
tle-shaped, smooth. Flower spikes linear 

erect, stamens in the upper part fruit 

c)l)iong, roundish, sharp at both ends, bent 
back, brown, very shining — chafls brownish 
gray, longer than the fruit. 

2, With many sessile spikelets of flowers— the upper 
part of each spike 6ten\e i. e. ba^rinf^ stamens only, th* 
^ader part with a style atid % %^^«a« 
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Species III. Prickly Car ex ^ C. Miiricata. 
Rock below Cathcart Castle ; near Airdrie 
and near Holy town. June. Stalk 1 — 2 
feet high, slender, 3-sided, sides flat, angles 
acute, rough. Leaves narrow, keeled, 
longer than the culm. Spikelets ovate, 
sterile at the top, Q or 10 collected into an 
oblong cylindrical branched spike — fruit 
ovate, tip 2-toothed, margin ciliated, ser- 
rated, yellow brown, broad, rather large — 
husk brown with the margin and keel green 
— bracteas ovate keeled, bristly at the end. 

Species IV. Great Carex^ C. Vulpina. 
Banks of the Avon above Hamilton ; banks 
of the River Clyde in the Parish of 
Rutherglen. May — July. Stalk about 2 
feet high, leafy at bottom, thick near the 
spike, angles very rough. Leaves broad 
deep green, longer than the culm, rough at 
the keel and margin. Spikelets 3 or 5 
together, crowded, with stamens above^ 
forming a spike 2 or 3 inches long — fruit 
ovate, pale, rough at the margin of the 
lengthened beak, and bifid at the tip. 

Species V. Lesser Carex^ C. Teretiuscula. 
Deadwaters AUington Farm. June. Stalk 
18 inches high, roundish, bluntly 3-sided, 
sides convex, angles rough. Leaves erect 
rigid, sheathing the culm more than half 
way — sheaths leafless at the base deeply 
striated. Spikelets panicltd^ sessile ovate 
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— husks brown, with a white scariose edge 
fruit ovate, tip 2-toothed, angles fringed, 
serrated. 

Species VI. PanicledCarex, C. Paniculata. 
With theformeralso in a bog near Daldowie, 
and at Kenmuir. June. Roots in immense 
tufts. Stalks 2 — 3 feet high, naked above, 
3- cornered, with the angles very scabrous. 
Leaves erect, firm, light green, very numer- 
ous. Spike loose, branchy^ branches dis- 
tant, lower ones naked at bottom, top droop- 
ing — fruit ovate, angles margined above, 
margin ciliate serrate, tip 2-toothed. The 
broad white scariose margin of the husks or 
glumes gives a silvery appearance to the 
whole spike. 

3. With many sessile spikelets of flowers — the tip or 
upper part of each spike fertile or with one pistil and (wo 
stigmas—the lower part with stamens only. 

Species VII. Little Prickly Carex^ C. 
Stellulata. Frequent in marshes. May, 
June. Wrangham Loch Holytown &c. 
Root fibrous. Stalk 6 — 12 inches, bluntly 
3-sided. J^eaves deep green, uprigh t, form- 
ing a spreading tuft. Spikelets vnosxXyfour^ 
rather distant, short roundish, prickly stel- 
late — fruit ovate spreading in all directions 
when ripe, tip 2-toothed — margins roughish. 

Species VIII. White Carex^ C. Curta. 
Abundant in the bogs at Kenmuir, and in 
the bog at Dunsyte. June. Stalk 7 — 14 
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inches long, witli 3 rough angles. Leaves 
very narrow, upright pale green. Spike- 
lets mostly 6, close, cylindrical, silvery 
white^ — fruit ovate^ acute j longer than the 
cordate glume — husk skinny, tender, whit- 
ish green — bractea leaf-like, with the rib 
ending in an awn. 

Species IX. Oval Carejc, C. Ovalis. In 
bogs and marshy places. June. Marsh 
beyond Fossil, about Jerviston &c. Stalk 
8 — 12 inches high, fistulous, with rough 
corners, leafy at the base. Leaves deep 
green, flat, as long as the culm. Spikelets 
eliptical, reddish green, mostly six, rather 
close together, fruit ovate, margined, mar- 
gin ciliated, tip with 2 short teeth — bractea 
leaf-like, as long as the spike, soon falling off. 

Species X. Remote Carex^ C. Remota. 
Occasionally in moist woods and by ditch 
banks. May, June. About Daldowie, 
Carmyle &c. Stalk 1 — 2 feet long, weak, 
lax, with 3 rough ish corners. Leaves slen- 
der upright, pale green. Spike very long, 
at length drooping, spikelets small, ovate, 
whitish 3 or 4 lower ones very distant, the 
rest closer, rather naked — fruit ovate, acute, 
tip slightly 2-cut, edge blunt, longer than 
the husks — bractea leaflike, stem clasping. 

i. With flowers which have stamens or pistils only in 
distant spikes — barren spike mosUy single— bracteas leaf* 
Uke, often sheathing — stigmas three* 

2f 
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Species \I, Pendulous Carex^ C. Pendula. 
Damp woods. May, June. By the Clyde 
above Blantyre Priory; by the Avon at 
Haugh-head and above Barncliiith very 
abundant. Stalk 3 — 6 feet high, firm, 
3-sided, glabrous. Leaves half an inch 
broad, stiff, dark green, hard, glaucous be- 
neath. Spikes 5 — 7, drooping^ cylindrical^ 
very long, compact, uppermost male, others 
female — fruit ovate^ beaked, densly imbricat' 
ed — bracteas long, broad, leaf-like* 

Species XII. Jfood Carex^ C. Sylvatica. 
Occasionally in woods. June. Jerviston 
woods; wood between Cambuslang and 
Blantyre ; road leading from Chatelherault 
to Avon &c. Stalk 2 — 3 feet high, leafy, 
3-sided, sides convex, glabrous, slender. 
Leaves narrow, roughish, light green, 
shorter than the culm. Barren spike single, 
fertile ones about 4, slender, distant, long, 
thread-like — fruitas long as the husks, loose, 
ovate, 2-cut at the beak — glume ovate mem- 
branous, awned — bracteas leaf-like, sheath- 
ing, half as long as the foot-stalks. The 
fruit has a very long beak. 

Species XllL Short-spiked Carex^ C. Spei- 
rostachya. Marshes, Mugdoch Castle, and 
on the hills of Lanarkshire. July, August 
Culm a foot high — leaves long smooth — 
sheaths shorter than the flower-stalks — 
fertile spikes about 3, distant, erect, ovate, 
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dense, many flowered — fruit ovate, triangu- 
lar, ribbed, smooth with a deeply cloven 
beak membranaceous at the orifice. With 
regard to this species the reader had better 
consult the British Flora of Dr Hooker, 
page 393. 

Species XIV. Pale Carex^ C, Pallescens. 
Frqeuent in marshy places, and woods, 
June. Stalk 10 — 18 inches high, triangu- 
lar, rough at the angles, much overtopped 
by the bractea. Leaves narrow, pale, yel- 
lowish. Sterile spikelet terminal, fertile 
ones 2 — 3, ovate cylindrical, shortly stalked 
— fruit pale green, ovate^ tumid, obtuse — 
glumes ovate, yellowish, ribs green. 

Species XV. Yellow Carex^ C. Flava. 
Frequent in turfy bogs. May, June. Stalk 
6 — 12 inches high, 3-sided, rather smooth, 
leafy below. Leaves pleasant green, 
broadish, flat, longer than the culm. Sterile 
spike distinctly stalked^ female spikes 3, 
close, eliptzcal, rather distant — fruit yellow- 
ish green, spreading, ovate, beaked, beaks 
be?it backy 2- toothed — ^glumes ovate, yellow, 
edge white, keel green. 

Species XVI. Two-ribbed Carex^ C. Bin- 
ervis. On dry heaths. June. Hill by the 
road side as you approach Frankfield Loch ; 
hills at Walston. Stalk 1—2 feet high, 
smooth, deep glaucous — bracteas distant 
like the leaves. Female spikes 3, cylindri- 

2f2 
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cal, lower very distant^— fruit reddisli brown, 
eliptical, with 2 green ribs^ tip 2*lobed— 
glumes blackish, acute, smooth, rib green. 

Species XVIL Vernal Carex, C. Verna. 
Dry h^ths and pastures. April, May. 
Stalk 3 — 12 inches high. Leaves short, 
rather broad — lower bracteas small but 
leafy, upper ones very minute. Spikelets 
approachingy sterile one single, early distin- 
guished by its yellow anthers, fertile ones 
2 — 3, ovate — ^fruit ovate, acute, pubescent. 

Species XVIII. PillCarex, C. Pilulifer«. 
Frequent in moors. June. Kilbride, 
New Monkland &c. Stalks 6 — 12 inches 
long, lying down, slender, weak, shaipiy 
3-sided. Female spikes 2 — 3 close, elipti- 
cal, roundish, male spikes lanceolate, slen- 
der, acute — fruit round like a pill, acute and 
dcmny^ green, tip not notched — glumes fer- 
ruginous, edge white, rib green. 

Species XIX. Pink Carex. C. Panicea. 
Common in marshy places and bogs. June. 
Road side between Motherwell Mill and 
Camp Bleachfield ; bog Daldowie and Ken- 
muir &c. Stalk smooth weak, 8 — 10 inches 
high, angles blunt, sides rounded. Leaves 
very glaucous, shorter than the culm — 
hractea much shorter than the culm. Male 
spikelet one, occasionally two — fertile spike- 
lets 2 or 3, cylindrical, rather distant — Suit 
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ovatCi bluntf tip not notched — husks ovate, 
smaller than the fruit. 

Species XX. Glaucous Carex^ C. Recur- 
va. Moist meadows and moors. June. 
Bog near Daldowie. Stalks 10 — 15 inches 
high, S-sided, glabrous. Leaves mostly 
from the root, very glaucous, shorter than 
the culm. Sterile spikelet an inch long, 
linear (sometimes 2) fertile ones densely tiled 
with, the roundish, rather blunt fruit — 
sheaths of the bractea scarcely any — fruit 
ovate globose^ slightly downy, entire at the 
small point. 

With 2 ntyles. 

Species XXI. Tufted Carex^ C. Caespi- 
tosa. Common in bogs and damp woods. 
May. Stalk 10 — 16 inches high, very 
acutely angled. Leaves narrcrw^ long, flac- 
cid, somewhat glaucous, as long as the culm. 
Male spikelets one (or two) upright, oblong, 
3-sided — female ones mostly 3, distant^ the 
lower with short foot-stalks — fruit ovate, 
obtuse, pierced at the top, at first pale green, 
at length blackish — bracteas setaceous, 
eared at the base, ears large — glumes 
shorter than the fruit. 

Species XXII. Straight-leaved Carex^ C. 
Stricta. In bogs. April. In the bog at 
Dunsyre ; at Kenmuir and near Daldowie. 
Stalk 2 or more feet high, acutely angular, 
straight. Leaves long^ straight^ narrow^ 

2fS 
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linear, rough, filamentous and often reticu- 
lated at their sheathing base — bracteas short 
somewhat leafy wiith ears at the base — 
sheaths none. Fertile spikes nearly sessile, 
cylindrical elongated colsely tiled, with 
about 8 rows of fruit — fruit ovate, some- 
what acute plane above on each side — husks 
lanceolate dark brown. In this the roots 
are much tufted, in the former species ^they 
are creeping. 

5. With barren aud fertile flowers in separate spikes. 
Barren spikes S or more. Stigraas S, except in C. Acuta. 

Species XXIII. jilcute Carexy C. Acuta. 
In moist meadows and wet pastures. May. 
At Hamilton. Stalk 2 — 3 feet high, 
acutely angular scabrous. Leaves bioad, 
scarcely glaucous, rough — bracteas long 
leaf-like, sheaths none — fertile i^ikes long 
cylindrical accuminate slender erect in fruit 
— stigmas 2 — fruit oval swelling somewhat 
accuminate, entire at the point. 

Species XXIV. Bog Carex^ C. Paludosa. 
Common by river sides &c. May, Stalk 

2 feet or more high, upright, angles acute. 
Leaves very long, glaucous, uprignt — brac- 
teas longer than the culm. Male spikelets 

3 or 4 brownish black, bellied — fertile spike- 
lets 3, cylindrical, narrowed, slender, blunt 
— fruit ovate, ribbed^ as long as the glume 
-—glume lanceolate awned. 
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Species XXV. Bankside Carexy C. Ripa- 
ria. Banks of Rivers &c. April, May. 
At AUirigton, Carmyle, Kenmuir &c. Herb 
blackish green, rather glaucous. Stalk 
2 — 3 feet high firm upright, sharply angled. 
Leaves in tufts broad long — bracteas very 
long — sheaths scarcely any. Barren spike- 
lets 3 or 5 close 3 sided, female ones S, 
fgrlindrical, narrow at top — ^fruit oval many 
ribbed^ beak 2-forked^ very short — glumes 
awned. 

Species XXVI. Smooth Carex^ C. Laevi- 

Sta. Wet woods E. of Mugdock Castle, 
ay. Stalks 2—3 feet high, 3-sided, 
smooth. Leaves upright, broad, light 
green, smooth, very long sheathed — brac- 
teas long, overtopping the culm, upper with 
short sheaths or none. Male spikelets 
usually 2, female spikelets 3, cylindrical 
slender distant — fruit ovate pointed ribbed 
green smooth, beaks 2, deeply cut spreading 
— glumes ovate oblong nearly as loilg as the 
fruit awned — seed 1, filling the fruit, 3-sided. 
Species XXVIL Crewet Carexy C. Am- 
puUacea. Occasionally in bogs and watery 
places. June. Wrangham Loch near 
Holytown &c., abundant. Stalk upright^ 
2 feet high, angles smooth below, rough 
above the lowest spikelet. Leaves involute^ 
slender, upright, glaucous — bracteas with- 
out sheaths, the lowest overtopping the 
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stem. Male spikes 3 or 4, thread-like, near 
each other — fertile ones 2 or 3, distant, cy^ 
lindrical^ blunt, upper nearly sessile, lower 
ones stalked (lower peduncle with 2 small 
bracteas) — fruit pale yellowish, inflated, 
somewhat globose, terminating rather sud- 
denly in an awl-shaped apex, which is 
slightly bifid. 

Species XXVIII. Bladder Carex^ C. 
Vesicaria. Bogs and watery places. June. 
In the bog Fossil, and in a bog near Loudon 
hill. Stalk 1 — 2 or more feet, upright, 
acutely 3-sided. Leaves broad, upright 
pale green very long — bracteas long leaf' 
likey sheathless, higher than the culm, female 
spikes 2 or 3, slender acute light brown, 
oblong J inflated, beaked, tip 2-forked — 
glume ovate lanceolate pale ferruginous or 
tawny,smaller than the fruit. 

Species XXIX. Hairy Carex^ C. Hirta. 
Bogs and moist woods. June. Woods at 
Cambuslang, Hamilton and Jerviston, and 
on the Clyde at Allington. Stalk 1 — 2 
feet high, smooth, upright, leafy, somewhat 
smooth up to the lower spikelet Leaves 
upright, acute, downy on the upper surface 
— sheaths very roughly haired above — brae- 
tea leaflike as long as the spike, Male 
spikes 2 lanceolate, female, 3 oblong distant, 
lower one shortly foot-stalked — ^fruit ovate 
ribbed, pointed low^ \vo\t^^ with a bifid 
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beak — glumes glabrous sometimes longer 
and soiDetimes shorter than the fruit* 

Order III. Tetrandria, Male flowers 
with 4 stamens. 

Genus V. Plantain Shoreweed, LittO" 
rella. Male calyx 4-leaved, corolla 4-cleft, 
iitainens long — female flowers no calyx, 
corolla slightly 4-cleft, styles long, seed anuU 

tJpecies I. Plantain Shoreweed^ L. Lacus- 
tris. Frequent by banks of Lochs and riv- 
ers. June, July. Lochs in Old Monkland 
&c. Plant stemless glabrous. Leaves all 
from the root, linear, rusrh-like, smooth, con- 
vex beneath, dilated at bottom, rather 
sheathing. Flowers upright white — male 
flower-stalked, solitary, flower-stalk with a 
pellucid reticulated membranaceous bractea 
about the middle, female flowers 2 or 3 in 
the axils of the leaves with a style nearly as 
long as the scape. The roots send out 
many rooting runners or fibres and thus in 
a short time cover inundated sandy places 
with tufts of leaves 1 or 2 inches long. 

Genus VL Alder, AlnuL Flowers 
forming a tiled catkin — barren flowers with 
the scales of the catkin 3-lobed and 3- 
flowered, calyx single 4-parted — fertile 
flowers with a 2-flowered scale, no calyx, 
styles 2, fruit compressed. 

Species L Common Alder, A. Glutinosa. 
Common in moist woods and by stream 
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sides. May. A pretty large tree. Leaves 
roundish wedge-shaped, blunt, lobed, ser- I 
rated, somewhat glutinous, villous in the 
axils of the ribs beneath. The wood is val- 
uable for piles, pipes, sluices, and for such 
works as are intended to be constantly under 
water. It is said to have been used under 
the Rialto at Venice, It is an excellent 
dye — the young shoots dye yellow — with a 
little coperas yellowish gray — shoots cut in 
March dye a cinnamon colour and a fine 
tawny when dried and powdered — the cat- 
kins dye green — the fresh wood the colour 
of rappee snufF. The wood is used for 
clogs and pattens ; and the bark by fisher- 
men for their nets. 

Genus VII. Nettle, Urtica. Male 
flower with a single calyx of 4 leaves, con- 
taining the cup-shaped rudiments of a pistil 
— female flowers with a single calyx of 2 
leaves — pericarp 1-seeded, shining. 

Species I. Small Nettle^ U. Urens. Fre- 
quent by road sides and in waste places. 
June — October. Roots Jibrous. Stems 
12 — 18 inches high. Leaves like the 
whole herb light green, opposite eliptical 
3 or 5 ribbed acutely serrated. Racemes 
of flowers in pairs, nearly simple, shorter 
than the petiole — stipule rejlexed. This 
nettle though smaller than the following 
irpecies is more po\sotvo\is when touched. 
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Species II. Great Nettle, U. Dioica. 
Abundant by banks and hedges. July, 
August. Root creeping. Stems 2 — 3 feet 
high. Leaves like the whole herb dark 
green opposite heart-shaped ovate- lanceo- 
late, largely serrated. Racemes much 
branched, longer than the petiole — stipules 
ovate erect. Plant mostly dioicous, The 
juice of the plant itself and of the Dock are 
immediate remedies for the sting. Cloth 
cordage and paper are made of the stalks 
dressed as hemp. 

Order IV. Polyandria, Male flowers 
with many stamens. This order contains 
many well known Trees. 

Genus VIII. Water Milfoil, Mtp-io' 
phyllum. Barren flowers with an inferior 
calyx of 4 leaves, 4 petals and 4 sessile stig- 
mas — nuts 4 sessile somewhat globular 
1-seeded. 

Species I. Spiked Watrr Milfoil^ M. Spi- 
catum. In Clyde as at Camp Dalzell — in 
the Lochs Old Monkland &c. July, Au- 
gust. Plant floating. Stems slender, much 
branched, comb-like. Leaves 4 in a whorl, 
finely pectinated and always below water. 
Spikes slender, 3 — 5 inches long — male 
flowers reddish interruptedly spiked leafless 
— female flowers axiliary, stigmas woolly — 
bracteas ovate, not cut, 4 to each whorL 
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Genus IX. Cuckow-pint, Arum. Spa- 
iha one-leafed, cone-shaped twisted or rolled 
spirally at the base — spadix naked at the tip, 
bearing the stamens in the middle, with ger- 
mens at the base — anthers in several rows 
—berry 1-celled, 1-seeded. 

Species I. Common Cuckow-ptntf A. Ma- 
culatum. In woods and hedges. May. 
Woods Hamilton and Bothwell — by the 
upper wall of Craignethan Castle — by the 
brink of the Avon at Barncluith very abun- 
dant, (bank of a burn at Loudon Castle.) 
Plant glabrous stemless. Root tuberous 
fleshy. Leaves all from the root hastate- 
sagitate lobes bent back, spotted, very acrid, 
stinging the mouth like nettles when chewed. 
Spatha erect, bellied, pale green, coloured 
within — spadix club-shaped^ coloured at the 
tip, at its base are the germens and sessile 
anthers — berries fine red, juicy. Root sti- 
mulant — starch is made of it 

Genus X. Salad-burnet, Poterium. 
Flowers collected into heads, the upper 
ones fertile — calyx 4-lobed, coloured, 3- 
scaled on the outside, petals none — male 
flowers with 30 stamens, female ones with 
2 germens, 1 or 2 styles, and radiated stig- 
mas — the 2 germens or pericarps are im- 
merged in the hardened angular tube of the 
calyx. 
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Species I. Common Salad~burnety P. San- 
guisorbia. Dry pastures, far from common* 
About Dalbeth. July. Root woody. Stem 
1 — 2 feet high, somewhat angular^ without 
spines. Leaves pinnate — leaflets roundish 
serrate, smooth. Flowers in heads the 
female ones uppermost, stigmas exserted — 
peduncles naked, terminaL The leaves 
taste and smell like cucumber, and are eaten 
in salad: There are great authorities 
among agriculturists for and against the 
admission of this plant into our pastures as 
a food for cattle. 

Genus XI. Oak, Quercus. Calyx of 
male flowers commonly 5-cIeft, no corolla, 
stamens 5 to 10 — female flowers with one 
style, stigmas 2 to 5 — seed one ovate. 

Species I. British Oak^ Q. Robur. 
Woods and hedges. April, May, Ham- 
ilton wood &c. This the most common 
species here, has nearly sessile oblong 
leaves, broader above, with acute sinuses 
and blunt angles — the fruits i. e. the catkin 
or spike 2 — 3 upon a long peduncle. This 
noble British tree feeds our herds, shelters 
our persons, and protects our commerce, 

<< Stems the vast main, and bears tremenduous war, 
To distant nations, or with sov*reign sway. 
Awes the divided world to peace and loye." 

Species IL Sessilc'fruited Oak^ Q. Sessi- 
liflora. Woods and hedges occasionallyr 
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April, May. At Jerviston &c. This has 
stalked leaves, vi^hich are oblong smooth and 
more equally and regularly lobed than the 
former — hut the best mark is — fruits clus- 
tered upon a very short stalk or sessile. 
The wood of this is said to be much inferior 
to the former species ; while others assert 
that it is superior to it for ship building. 

Genus XII. Beech-tree, Fagus. Bar- 
ren flower in a catkin — calyx in several seg- 
ments — blossom none — stamens 5 to 20 — 
fertile flowers with a double calyx, the outer 
inferior prickly, in several deep segments, 
2 — 3 flowered, inner superior 5 — 6-cleft, no 
blossom, styles 5 to 6 — nuts 2 — 3, loosely 
invested with the outer spreading calyx. 

Species I. Common Beechy F. Sylvaticus. 
Woods and hedges common. May. 
A handsome tree — leaves ovate, obsoleteiy 
serrated — prickles of the outer calyx simple 
—stigmas three. The wood of this tree is 
much used by the Turner and Cabinet- 
maker, and for various economical purposes. 

Genus XIII. Birch, Betula. Barren 
flowers in a catkin, calyx a temate scale» 
blossom none, stamens 10 to 12 — fertile 
flowers in a catkin, calyx a shield-like 
d-lobed, 3-flowered scale, no blossom, 
styles 3 — nut winged, soon falling. 

Species L Common Birch, B; Alba. 
Woods and raVmes. M».^. A well known 
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tree — leaves ovate acute somewhat deltoid, 
unequally serrated, nearly smooth. Wood 
used for Machinery, Turnery, wooden shoes 
and pattens. It may also be said to be the 
universal wood of scots Highlanders, and of 
Schoolmasters, 

— — — •" afflictive birch, 
Cursed by unlettered, idle youth." 

Species II. Dwarf Birch^ B. Nana. On 
the estate of Bertram near Carnwath. May. 
A small shrubby plant 1 — 2 feet high with 
orbicular crenate leaves on short stalks — 
the fertile catkins are small and at the ex- 
tremity of the branches. This is almost 
the only shrub which the inhospitable 
north spares to the poor Laplander. 

Genus XIV. Hazel, Corylus. Male 
flowers with a calyx which is one leafed, 
scale-like, one-flowered, no blossom, sta- 
mens 8 — female flowers with a calyx of 2 
lanceolate leaves, styles 2 — nut ovate. 

Species I. Hazel-nut, C. Avellana. Com- 
mon in woods. March, April. Leaves 

ovate, heart-shaped pointed young 

branches hairy — stipules oblong, ovate. It 
flowers the first of our trees. The charcoal 
is used by painters for crayons. The nuts 
are well known. 

Genus XV. Chesnut, Castanea^ Bar- 
ren flowers in a long cylindrical catkins- 
calyx 1 -leaved, 6- cleft, stamens 6 to 20 — 
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fertile flowers with a 4-lobed much muricat- 
ed involucre, calyx 5 — 6-lobed, styles 6— 
nut 1-seeded (the chesnut) surrounded by 
the large prickly involucre or husk. 

Species I. Horse Chesnut^ C. Vulgaris. 
Abundant especielly about Hamilton. May. 
A large and beautiful tree. Leaves lanceo- 
late, with acciiminated serratures, naked 
underneath. This tree is said to have been 
brought by the Roman Emperor, Tiberius 
Caesar, from Sard is to Lydia in Italy, 
whence it was transplanted into France, 
and laterly into England : — some maintain 
that it is a native of Britain. The wood 
was formerly used instead of Oak, and it 
is still used in Italy for making Casks. 
The fruit is the well known chesnuts which 
are used at the table. 

Order V. Monodelphia, Stamens 
united into one set. 

Genus XVL Fir, Pinus. Barren 
flowers in crowded catkins, scales peltate, 
anthers 2, one celled, sessile — fertile flowers 
in an ovate catkin with closely tiled 2- 
flowered scales — calyx none — pericarp 1- 
seeded, terminated by a long winged appen- 
dage, and covered with the tiled scales, 
forming a cone or fir-top. 

Species I. Scotch Fir^ P. Sylvestris. Cul- 
tivated for timber. Tree evergreen. Leaves 
in pairs stiff — cones generally in pairs, ovate^ 
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conical, acute as long as the leaves, rounded 
at bottom — tips of the scales very pyramidical. 
The fir tree of our plantations is not the na- 
tive tree as found in the Highlands, but was 
brought from Canada not more than half a 
century ago. This circumstance is sufficient 
to explain the cause of the great deteriora- 
tion in the growth and quality of our fir 
plantations, so much talked of at present 



CLASS XXII. 



DIOECIA, CONSISTING OF SUCH PLANTS AS 
HAVE BARREN OR MALE FLOWERS, ON ONE 
INDIVIDUAL, AND FERTILE OR FEMALE 
ONES, ON ANOTHER OF THE SAME 
SPECIES. 

Order I. Diandria, Male flowers with 
2 Stamens. 

Genus I. Willow, Salix. Barren 
flowers in a catkin, calyx a scale, blossom 
none, nectary 1 or more glands at the base^ 
stamens 1 to 5 —female ones with a bifid 
style, capsule 1-celled, 2-valved — seed 
downy. 

1. Leaves serrated, smooth, or nearly so* 

Species I. Bay-leaved JfiUoWi S. Pen- 
tandra. Banks of rivers and watery places* 

2g3 
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Banks of the Clyde below Hamilton bridge 
and at Dalbeth — marsh near Kenmuir. 
Jone. A small tree — branches shining- 
leaves eliptical lanceolate, crenulate, cren- 
nles glandular, resinous, light green, shin- 
ing, leaf-stalks with small yellow glands- 
sterile catkins broad — stamens 4 to 7— 
scales round hairy at bottom. Known from 
its large broad very bright and shining 
leaves. 

Species II. Rose Willow, S. Helix. Fre- 
quent on the banks of the Clyde as at Cam- 
busnethan &c. April. A slender tree 
about 10 feet or so high — branches tena- 
ceous, gray and purple, shining — leaves 
bitter, lanceolate pointed serrate smooth, 
rather glaucous beneath — catkin long thick, 
style long thread-like, stigmas linear, cap- 
sules woolly white. 

Species III. Yellow WiUow^ S. Vitelli- 
na. Frequent on the banks of the Clyde 
— at Jerviston. May. A middle sized tree 
— branches erect, yellow, shining — leaves 
nearly sessile, lanceolate, acute, shining 
above, rather silky below, serrated, serrra- 
tures cartillaginous — ament cylindrical — 
stigma nicked. 

Species IV. Bedford Willow^ S. Russeli- 
ana. In plantations. April, May. A tall 
tree of rapid growth — branches shining^ 
very tough, flexible — leaves lanceolate, ser^ 
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rated pointed smooth — aments gi^eenish lax 
— germens on stalks, awl-shaped, smooth, 
much longer than the scales. 

Species V. Crack Willow, S. Fragilis. 
In hedge rows &c. April, May, A large 
tree with crooked branches — small branches 
brittle at their origin — leaves on stalks 
ovate-lanceolate, acute, serrate, glabrous on 
both sides, shining above — cathins long, 
cylindrical erect, the barren ones yellow, 
fertile ones greenish — stamens 2 to 3 — sides 
pubescent, much ciliated, about as long as 
the germen. 

Species VI. Two-coloured WilhWy S. 
Bicolor, Banks of the Clyde a little above 
Glasgow. April,' May. A twiggy bush, 
growing in an upright wand-like form with 
dark mahogany coloured stems — leaves 
eliptical acute between toothed and serrate 
smoothish glaucous beneath, veined rather 
hairy, revolute, blackish when dry — catkin 
scarcely an inch long — germen stalked lan- 
ceolate silky — stamen short, anther, round- 
ish. Chiefly found in the Highlands. 

Species VII. Long-leaved WilloWy S. Pe- 
tiolaris. Possil Marsh N. side of the Canal. 
April, Becoming a tree — branches dark 
or brownish, lax, slender — leaves grayish 
green, lanceolate serrate smooth glaucous 
beneath — ^germens ovate silky stalked — 
catkins short, stigmas sessile, 2-lobed. In 
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this species the leaves are covered with 
silky hairs. A very rare willow. 

2. Leaves nearly entire, all shaggy, wootly or silky. 

Species VIII. Creeping Willow^ S. Re- 
pens. Frequent, on moist heaths and in 
marshes. May. A small shrub — stem 
creeping, rooting, very branchy, branches 
entangled — leaves rather revolute, not in 
the least notched, eliptical, lanceolate, rather 
naked above, glaucous and silky beneath— 
catkins many lateral — stigmas 2-parted. 
A very common shrub in moorland places. 

Species IX. Gray Willow^ S. Cineria. 
In woods. May. On the banks of the 
Avon above Barncluith &c. A tree from 
20 — 30 feet or so high — branches smooth 
shining, the youngest pubescent — leaves 
scarcely nicked, ovate-lanceolate pointed, 
green and hairy above, reddish beneath 
glaucous rather villose and reticulately vein- 
ed — catkin short very dense, style very long 
4-cut — stipules heart-shaped serrate. 

Species X. Water Willow^ S. Aquatica. 
Woods and damp hedges frequent April. 
Banks of the Clyde above Hamilton &c 
A small tree or shrub with a dull gray bark 
and an erect stem and branches — leaves 
rather serrate, obovate eliptical, pubescent, 
flat, rather glaucous beneath and also rather 
veiny and hairy, scarcely wrinkled graybh 
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— buds woolly — stipules rounded toothed. 
This resembles the above species. 

Species XL Eared Willow, S. Auritfu 
Frequent in woods and hedges. May. In 
Hamilton wood &c. A small bushy tree 
with straggling branches — ^leaves somewhat 
serrate, obovate, blunt with a deflexed 
point, villous on both sides, reticulately 
veined, crisped or waved, grayish above — 
catkins very short — stipules variously 
formed. 

Species XIL Sallow WiUow, S. Caprea. 
Abundant in woods and hedges. April, 
May. A tree which distinguishes itself in 
the spring, by being covered with blos- 
soms before the leaves appear — branches 
shining, small ones pubescent — leaves vari- 
ously shaped, mostly ovate, serrated, waved, 
smooth above, and woolly and veined be- 
neath — catkin early ovate — capsules belly- 
ing, villous — stipules recurved. This is an 
extremely common species. 

Species XIII. Pointed Willow, S. Accu- 
roinata. Banks of the Kelvin. April, 
May. A small tree resembling the above 
species but less — branches rather smooth, 
youngest somewhat silky — leaves 3 inches 
long lanceolate-oblong, pointed waved, 
somewhat crenated, smooth and green 
above, silky or woolly beneath — catkinis 
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early, ovate, cylindrical — capsnle narrowed 
ovate pubescent — stipules kidney-shaped. 

Species XIV, Common Osiei^y S. Vimina- 
lis. Frequent in marshes. April, May. 
A large tree when allowed to grow— 
branches very long, wand-like, silky — leaves 
spread 7 — 10 inches long, waved, not in the 
least notched, green above, silvery and silky 
beneath^-catkins cylindrical, early, very 
hairy — style long — capsules ovate, silky. 
This is the most useful of the osier tribe, 
and is much used by Coopers &c. 

Species XV. White ffilloWf S. Alba. 
Vl^oods and damp fields. A large tree of 
rapid growth — bark green — branches many 
spreading — leaves eliptical lanceolate acute 
serrate silky on both sides, lower serratures 
glandular — catkin terminal long very slen- 
der many flowered, stigmas 2-parted, cap- 
sules ovate, rather smooth. This is the 
Huntingdon Willow. 

Species XVI. SmaU-leaved Willow^ & 
Parvifolia. In a bog at Hillend beyond 
Airdrie. April, May. A small shrub of a 
foetid smell, with a prostrate stem — ^branches 
many entangled wand-like 18 inches long 
leaves about half an inch long, eliptical, 
scarcely cut, hooked, glaucous and silky 
beneath — female catkin ovate dense — style 
short thick — stigmas blunt thick deeply 
divided, stipules ovate entire. 
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Order IL Triandria, 3 stamens in the 
male flowers. 

Genus II. Crakeberry, Empetrum. 
Male flowers, calyx 3-parted, with many 
tiled scales, blossom 3-petaled, lobes turned 
over, stamens very long (rarely 9,) anthers 
opening lengthwise on the sides — female 
flowers with a 3-parted calyx, blossom 3- 
petaled, style 1 short style 9-rayed, berry 
flattened 6 — 9 seeded. 

Species I. Crakeherry^ E. Nigrum. Fre- 
quent in mountain heaths. Moors Cathkin 
Kilbride and Crawford. A small trailing 
shrubby plant with a brownish outer and 
yellow inner bark, 8 — 16 inches long — 
branches rough with the remains of the 
petioles. Leaves in fours, oblong blunt, 
fringed, turned over at the margin so as to 
meet behind, somewhat 3-comered, with a 
linear keel. Flowers minute, axiliary, ses- 
sile, towards the top of the branches, sur- 
rounded by a bractea resembling an out- 
ward 3-parted calyx, whitish, petals pur- 
ple with brownish anthers — ^female plant 
with a redder stem, leaves in fives, dark 
green, pistil black, berries in dense clus- 
ters, globular, brownish black when ripe. 
The berries are not agreeable ; when boiled 
in aim water they yield a dark purple. 

Genus III. Butchers-broom, Suscus. 
Male flower with a calyx of 6 leaves, fila- 
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ments combined at the base, anthers 3—6 
— female flowers with a 6-leaved calyx, a 
tubular nectary, 1 style, 1 stigma, and a 
berry 3-celled, having 3 seeds in each cell 

Species I. Prickly Butchers-broom^ R. 
Aculeatus. Bothwell woods. March, 
April. Root branchy. Plant 1 — 3 feet 
high, stiff, tough, evergreen, sending out 
from the side many short stiff, branches. 
Leaves mucronate, ribbed, alternate, sessile, 
pungent, flower-bearing. Flowers on the 
upper surface of the leaves, naked, white) 
stamens soldered together at bottom, violet, 
yellow at top — female flowers succeeded by 
large hard red berries, of a sweetish taste, 
having two large orange coloured seeds in 
each. The roots are said to be useful in 
dropsy. 

Order III. Tetrandria, 4 stamens in 
each male flower. 

Genus IV. Gale, Myrica, Male flowers 
in catkins which have concave scales — 
female flowers also in catkins with concave 
scales, styles 2, berry one- seeded. 

Species I. Sweet Gale^ M. Gale. In 
bogs and moorish ground, not common in 
this county. May. About FrankBeld 
Loch, abundant. A shrubby plant, or 
small bush. Stems many shri^bby, 2—4 
feet high, dividing into several slender 
branches, and co^ex^d with a dusky or rus* 
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set-coloured bark, sprinkled with white dots 
Leaves lanceolate rather serrated, convol- 
uted, alternate, stalked, stiff, above an inch 
long, of a bitter taste, and agreeable odour. 
Flowers in catkins appearing before the 
leaves — fruit a resinous spotted berry. 
A sort of wild myrtle. The catkins boiled 
throw up to the surface of the water a sort 
of wax from which candles are made. 

Order IV. Pentandria, 5 stamens in 
each male flower. 

Genus V. Hop, Humuliis. Male flower 
with a 5-leaved calyx, no corolla — female 
flower with a 1 -leafed calyx no corolla, 
styles 2, seed one, within a leafed calyx. 

Species I. Common Hop^ H. Lupulus. 
At Craignethan, Barncluith, hedge below 
the Relief Church Hamilton, road side 
near Tollcross. July. Stems climbing, 
angular, very long, striated, rigid with 
minute prickles. Leaves opposite, stalked, 
heart-shaped, undivided or 3 and often 
5-lobed, serrated, veiny and harsh — stipules 
entire glabrous. Flowers greenish yellow, 
the fertile ones or catkins ovate pendulous 
at length scariose, female spike aromatic 
bitter. The stem always twines from right 
to left, or from east to west by south, in the 
direction of the sun. The female flowers 
are extensively used in brewing beer. 

2 H 
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Order V. Octandria, 8 stamens m the 
male flower. 

Genus VI. Poplar, PoptUus. Male 
flowers in a catkin, scales flat, torn at the 
edge, stamens 8 to 20 — female flowers with 
four 4-cleft stigmas, capsule 2-celled and 
2-valved. 

Species I. White Poplar^ P. Alba. In 
plantations. March. A tall tree with a 
straight trunk covered with a smooth whit- 
ish bark — young branches woolly — leaves 
heart-shaped roundish, lobed, toothed, 
black green above, tomentose and snow- 
white beneath — catkin ovate oblong. The 
roots of this and the following species are 
long and horizontal, throwing up numer- 
ous young plants. 

Species II. Trembling Poplar or Aspen^ 
P. Tremula. Frequent in damp woods. 
March, April. A large tree — small 
branches smooth — leaves nearly orbicular, 
toothed, both sides smooth, tremulous- 
catkin oblong, hairy. This tree derives its 
name from Espe the German name for 
Poplar. 

Species III. Black Poplar^ P. Nigra. 
Frequent in woods and plantations. March. 
A tall tree with smooth bark of an ash- 
colour — leaves deltoid, pomted, serrate, 
both sides smooth — fertile catkins cylindri- 
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:-— roots not throwing up young plants, 

preceding species. 

DER VJ. Enneandria, 9 stamens in 
lie flowers. 

»us VIL Mercury, Mercurialis. 
I) flowers with a single 3-parted calyx ; 
is 9 — 12, anthers of 2 globose lobes 
ale with a similar calyx, 2 styles, ca{v 
•celled, cells 1 -seeded, 
cies I. Dogs Mercttryy M. Perennis. 
lant in woods and shady places. 
May. By the walls of Cadzow 
: &c. Stem about 1 foot high, with- 
ranches, upper part densely leaved. 
s ovate, acute, opposite, stalked ser- 
rough, dark green. Flowers green, 
small in axiliary, pedunculate erect 
es. The plant yields a fine blue col- 
ut no means have been discovered by 

it can be fixed. It is said to be 
ous. 
>ER VII. MoNODELPHiA, stameus 

into one set. 

JUS VIII. Juniper, Juniperus. Male 
3 in a catkin, calyy a scale, blossom 

stnmens 3 — female flowers with a 
ed calyx, petals 3, styles 3, berry 
ed. 

cies I. Common Juniper^ J. Commu- 
Hleaths and moors. May, Moors 

Black- hill Lesmahagow, but very 
2 h2 
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dwarfish. A much branched, rigid, smootli 
evergreen shrub, seldom exceeding 3 or 4 
feet in height. Leaves in threes, narrow, 
spreading, mucronate, longer than the 
mature fruit. Flowers in very sessile, 
axiliary catkins — berries round blueish 
black with a flavour like turpentine. These 
are employed in the distillation of Geneva. 

Genus IX. Yew, Tcuvus. Barren 
flowers with a calyx which is single at the 
base, stamens numerous, anthers peltate, 
6 — 8 celled, cells opening beneath — female 
flowers with a single urceolate scaly calyx, 
no style, berry fleshy, perforated at the 
extremity. 

Species I. Yew Tree^ T. Baccata. In 
plantations. March. At Raploch near 
Larkhall. A low tree, but often with a 
very thick trunk — stem erect — ^branches 
horizontal, 2-rowed — leaves 2-rowed, close 
together, very dark green, smooth, narrow 
like those of the fir — berries red, esteemed 
poisonous. It is the Irish or Florence- 
court Yew which is now so common in our 
plantations. The wood was formerly in 
great request among archers for making 
bows. 
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CLASS XXUI. 



POLYGAMIA, CONSISTING OF PLANTS HAV- 
ING THREE DIFFERENT SORTS OF FLOWERS 
ON THE SAME OR ON SEPARATE PLANTS ; 
SOME OF THEM CONTAINING PISTILS, 
SOME STAMENS, AND SOME BOTH. 

Order I. Monoecia, Flowers different 
on the same plant. 

Genus I. Or ache, Atriplex. Perfect 
flower with a single, 5-partite, inferior calyx, 
5 stamens, a 2-partite style and depressed 
one seeded fruit which is covered by the 
calyx — pistilliferous flower with a single 
2-partite calyx, no stamens. 

Species I. Spreading Orache, A. Patula. 
Occasionally on Ruins and waste places. 
July, August. Stem much branched, her- 
baceous, spreading, often reddish. Leaves 
deltoid lanceolate rather hastate. Flowers 
in small clusters on long three-stalked spikes 
- — fruit thorny on the disk — seeds dotted. 
It is used as a pot herb. 

Species II. Narrow-leaved Orache^ A. 
Angustifolia. With the former species 
occasionally. June — August Stem 3 — 4> 
feet long, herbaceous, spreading. Leaves 

2h3 
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lanceolate entire^ the lower ones pj 
S-lobed) sometimes hastate. Flowers t 
the above species — fruit hastate, smootl 
tip long acute, edge not cut. S 
emetic, and useful in dysentry. 
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OF 

BOTANICAL TERMS. 



A • W 

Acuminate^ pointed, tapering to a point 

Acule^ sharp, ending in an acute angle* 

Adnate^ connected. 

Aggregate^ a flower consisting of a number 
of smaller flowers, collected into one 
head by means of some part (the recep* 
tacle or calyx) common to them all. 

AmplexicaulCi embracing the stem. 

Angiospermia^ the second order of the class 
Didynamia. See introduction page 22. 

Angular stem, having edges or corners, op- 
posed to cylindrical or round. 

Anther, the summit or top of the stamen. 
See introduction page 17. 

Awl-shaped, slender, and becoming finer 
towards the end like an awl. 

Awn, or arista, the slender sharp substance 
growing to the valves of corn or grass, and 
frequently called a beard — as in barley. ^ 
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Aj^iliatyy the base or bottom of the leaves 
or branches, on the upper and inner side. 

B 

Banner^ or standard, the upper large petal 
of a Papilonaceous or Pea-flower. 

Barren^ such flowers or florets as produce 
no perfect seed. 

Beak or bill^ a long projecting appendage to 

'^ some seeds resembling the beak of a bird. 

Bell-shaped^ shaped like a bell. 

Biennial plants^ those which continue alive 
two years. 

Bifida cleft, or cloven in two. 

Bipinnate^ doubly winged. 

BiternatCy doubly three- fold. 

Bract ea^ a floral leaf ; a leaf diflTerent from 
the other leaves in shape and colour, gen- 
erally situated on the peduncle, and often 
so near the corolla, as easily to be mis- 
taken for the caljrx. 

Bulby a large kind of bud, generally pro- 
duced under grDund, upon or near the 
roots of certain herbaceous plants, hence 
called bulbous — as Lily &c. 



CJESPJTOSEi matted together, 
Qdtfa the ftower-cup, or outer green cover- 
■"<? of the ftowet. 
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Campanula! By bell-shaped. 

Capillary^ hair-like. 

Capitate^ knob of many flowers on one stalk. 

Capsule^ a dry hollow seed-vessel that 
cleaves or splits in some determinate 
manner. 

Catkin or amentum^ a kind of calyx consist- 
ing of many chafly scales, dispersed along 
a slender thread or receptacle, and so 
called from its supposed resemblance to a 
Cat's tail — as in die willow. 

Caudex^ the stock or principal body of a root. 

Caulisy a stalk or stem, which elevates the 
leaves, flower and fruit. 

CentraUfloretSi those which occupy the cen- 
tral part of a compound flower. 

Ciliated^ fringed with soft parallel hairs. 

ClaWi the lower part of a petal, by which it 
is connected with the base. 

Coloured^ when a leaf or cup is of any other 
colour but green. 

Compound leaf^ when one stalk supports 
more than one leaf. 

Compressed^ a cylindrical surface more or 
less flatted. 

Conglommeratedf flowers heaped together 
upon a branched foot-stalk, to which they 
are irregularly but closely connected. 

Connate^ united at the base. 

Cordate^ heart-shaped. 
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Corolla^ the beautiful coloured leaves of a 
flower, called the, blossom. 

Corymby flowers not sessile as in the spike, 
but on their proper foot-stalk, each of 
which again springs out of one common 
fruit-stalk. 

CotleydonSi the perishable, porous side-lobes 
of the seed, which involve, and for 
some time give nourishment Xp, the em- 
bryo plant 

Creepin<r-sfem^ creeping along the ground 
and sending forth little roots* 

Creeping-rootj as in spearmint 

Cross-shaped ov^'^VV^'^^ to flowers with 4 

> petals, which spread at 
Cruciform, J ^^p, in form of a cross. 

CryptogamouSy those plants whose fructifi- 
cations are invisible or undiscovered. 

Culrriy the stem of corn and grasses. 

Cuneiform^ wedge-shaped. 

Cup double, when one cup has another sur- 
rounding its base. 

Cylindrical, round. 

(^me, a mode of flowering, in which a 
number of slender foot-stalks proceed 
from a common centre, and rise to the 
same height. 
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D 



DAGGER'POiNTEDy not gradually taper- 
ing to a point, but ending suddenly, like 
a dagger's blade. 

Deciduotis soon falling off 

Decumbent, lyi'^g down. 

Decurrent leaf, when there is no leaf-stalk, 
but the base of the leaf runs down the stem. 

Decussated, cross-pairs. 

Deflexed, bending down. 

Dehiscent, opening or standing open. 

Dentated^ toothed. 

Denticulated, set with little teeth. 

Depressed, pressed down, flatted. 

Dichotomovs, forked. 

Diffuse, spreading. 

Digitated, finger-like. 

Disk, centre. 

Disticous, double rowed. 

Divaricate^ straddling. 

Diverging, spreading wide from the stem. 

Double calyx, one calyx within another. 

Drupe, fruit such as plums and cherries. 

Duplicate, doubled. 

E 

Ear-shaped^ like a human ear ; also a little 
appendage at the base of a leaf. 

2 I 
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Egg-shaped^ like an egg. 
Eliptic leaf J of an equal breadth at each end. 
Emarginalef end nicked or notched. 
Embracing, when the base of a leaf nearly 

surrounds the stem. 
Ensiform^ sword-shaped. 
Erecty in opposition to decumbent. 
Erose, gnawed, irregularly cut. 



Facicule^ flowers collected into a bundle 
as in Sweet William. 

Fastigiatedy flat-toped. 

Feathered^ when the down of seeds resem- 
bles a feather. 

Filament^ the thread-like part of a stamen, 
supporting the anther, and connecting it 
with some other part of the flower. 

Filiform^ thread- shaped. 

Finger-like^ compound leaves, like the ex- 
panded Angers of a man's hand. 

Fistulose, hollow. 

Flexuose stem^ changing its directions in a 
curve at every joint. 

Floret Qxjloscide, a little flower ; one of the 
component flowers of an aggregate or 
compound flower. 

Foot'Stalki a leaf-stalk. 

Fruticose^ shrub like. 

Fulcra^ propS) supports; certain minute 
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external parts, which serve either to sup- 
port or defend the plants, or to promote 
some necessary secretion. 

Funnel-shaped y a one petalled blossom of 
which the lower part is tubular, and the 
upper part conical i. e. shaped like a fil- 
ter or funnel. 

Furcated^ forked. 

Furrowed^ with deep lines running length- 
wise. 

Fusiform^ spindle-shaped. 

G 

Germen or GERMy the seed bud ; the base 

of the pistil, containing the rudiments of 

the seeds. 
Gibbous, swelling. 
Glabrous, smooth. 
Glaucous, of a sea-green colour. 
Glands, little growths or warts found on 

the surface of some plants. 
Glandular, bordered with pores. 
Globular, like a round ball. 
Glomerate, congregated, crowded. 
Glume, a husk, chaff; the calyx of corn 

and of the grasses. 
Glutinous, slimy.. 

Granulated, beaded, resembling beads. 

2i2 
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Haih-UKE^ slender ; individed and cylin- 
drical. 

Halbert'shaped^ shaped like a halbert 

Hand-shaped^ resembling a human hand 
with the fingers open. 

Hastate halbert-shaped. 

Heads of flowers^ where flowers grow to- 
gether in compact knobs. 

Heart-shaped^ like a heart on playing cards. 

Herbaceous stem^ juicy and tender, not hard 
and woody. 

Hirsute, shaggy, rough with hairs. 

Hispid^ bristly. 

Hoary^ covered with a very fine white sil- 
very-looking substance. 

Hollow^ as in the straw. 

Husky chaff*; see glume, 

I & J 

Imbricate, lying over each other, like 

tiles on a roof. 
Imperfect JUmers, wanting either pistil or 

anther, or both, 
Incrassatedy thickest upwards. 
Incurved, bowed inwards. 
Indented, hollowed, deeply scolloped at the 

edge. 
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Individed, in tire. 

Inflated, distended like a bladder. 

Inflexed, bent inwards. 

Involucre^ a calyx remote from the flower ; 

restricted by Linneus to Umbelliferous 

plants. 
Involute^ rolled inwards. 
Jointed stim, with knots as in wheat straw. 
Irregular Jlowers^ where the petals want 

uniformity — differing from each other in 

shape or size. 

K 

Keel, a name given to tlie lowermost petal 
in a butterfly-shaped blossom, from ts 
supposed resemblance to the keel of a ship. 

Keeled, bent like the keel of a ship or boat. 

Knee-Jointed, when a straw or stem is a lit- 
tle bent at the joints* 

Knob, a head. 

Knot, a joint, as in straw and grasses. 



Labiate, a flower having lips. 
Liaciniate, cut, or as if it were torui 
Lactescent, producing a milky juice. 
Lamina, a thin plate or border. 
Lanceolate, spear-shaped. 

2i3 
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Latemalf branches or flowers growing from 
the sides of the stem. 

Leaflet^ a little leaf; part of a compound leaf. 

Leaf-stalky the foot- stalk, of a leaf. 

Leather^like^ tough and pliable like leather. 

Legume^ a pod, as in pea. 

Limbj upper expanded part of a blossom of 
one petal, opposed to the tube which is 
the lower part 

Linear^ narrow, with the sides as nearly 
parallel as possible. 

Lip^ the upper or under division of a gap- 
ing blossom. 

Lobes, rounded divisions where the seg- 
ments extend nearly half way down the 
leaves. 

Lunate f crescent-shaped ; like the moon in 
her quarters. 

Lyre'skapedj or lyraie^ leaves cut into lat- 
eral lobes, the lower ones smallest, the 
upper ones, especially the terminal lobe, 
largest 

M 

Membranaceous^ thxny shining, semitran- 
sparent, like bladder or parchment* 

Mid-ribj the nerve the continuation of the 
leak-stalk, which runs along the middle 
of a leaf. 

Menopetalous^ having one petal. 
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Mucronate^ a dagger pointed leaf, sharp 

pointed at the end. 
Muricatedi covered with sharp points. 

N 

Naked^ destitute of leaves. 

Nectary J a part of the flower secreting honey, 

or whatever is not calyx, corolla, stamena, 

or pistil. 
Nerve, a simple unbranched thread running 

along a leaf. 
Notched leaves, the edges cut something 

like the teeth of a large timber saw. 
Nut, a species of seed, such as the hazel nut 

or stone of the plum or cherrie. 

O 

Obcordate, inversely beartrshaped i. e. 

with the point of the heart next to the 

stem or branch. 
Obaoate, inversely egg-shaped, u e. having 

the narrow end next to the stem or branch. 
Obtuse, blunt at the point. 
Orbiculate, round and flat. 
Oval leaf, as in common box-tree. 
Ovary, see germen. 
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Palate^ any swelling or gibbosity in the 
jaws of the blossom. 

Palmate^ hand-shaped. 

Pandurifornij fiddle-shaped. 

Panicle, a form of flowering, wherein the 
flowers or fruits are dispersed on pedun- 
cles variously subdivided. 

Papilonaceous blossom^ butterfly- shaped, as 
in the pea blossom. 

pappus^ the down of seeds, as in dandelion. 

Patent, expanding. 

Patulous, open. 

Pectinate, a comb-like leaf. 

Pedate, bird-footed. 

Pedicle or peduncle, a foot-stalk or fruit- 
stalk of a flower, or head of flowers. 

Peltate leaf, shaped like a target or shield. 

Pendant, hanging down. 

Perennial, continuing for several years. 

Perfect, a flower with calyx, blossom, sta- 
mens and pistils. 

Perforated leaves, when the stem seems to 
go through the leaves. 

Perfoliate, a perforated leaf. 

Perianth, a calyx or cup placed immediately 
under the blossom, which is contained in 
it &» in a cup : it is the conmionest kind 
of calyx. 
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Pericnvp^ the seed-vessel. 

Permanent^ remaining till the fruit is ripe. 

Personate^ gaping. 

Petals the coloured leaf of a blossom, where 

there are more leaves than one. 
Petiole^ the foot-stalk of a leaf. 
Pilose, hairy. 

Pinnatified, wing-cleft, cut transversely. 
Pinnate, a winged leaf. 
Pinnule, a wing of a winged leaf. 
Pitcher-shaped, swelling or bellying out like 

a common jug. 
Pitted leaf, when the surface is hollow 

between the veins* 
Plicate, plaited. 

Pod, a seed-vessel as in wall-flower. 
Pollen, small dust contained within the 

anthers. 
Polypetallous, having many petals. 
Pomum, an apple or pear. 
Pores^ little holes. 
Prickly, armed with prickles* 
Prism-shaped or prismatic, differing from 

cylindrical in the circumference being 

angular. 
Prolific or proliferous, a flower which from its 

own substance produces another flower. 
Pubescent, clothed with soft wool or hair. 
Punctate, dotted. 

Purse-shaped, like a purse that draws to- 
gether with strings at the top. 
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Quadrangular^ four cornered. 

Quadrifid^ four- cleft. 
QuaternafCf by fours. 
Quinate^ five leaved. 
Quinquifid, five-cleft 
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Raceme^ a cluster. 

Radiate Jl(ymers^ as in the daisy, where the 
central ones are tubular and those of the 
circumference narrow and strap- shaped. 

Radicle^ the stringy or fibrous part of the 
root. 

Raysj the outer florets in a radiate com- 
pound flower. 

Receptacle^ the base connecting the other 
parts of fructification. 

Regular blossom^ regular in the figure, 
size, and proportion of its parts. 

Reni/ormy kidney-shaped. 

Repent^ creeping. 

Reticulate^ veined like a net. 

Retuse^ bluntly notched at the end. 

Revolutef turned or rolled back. 

RAomboidj diamond-shaped. 

Rigidy stiff, not easily bent. 

Hingentf gapmgox gcvwam^. 
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Root-leaves^ leaves proceeding immediately 
from the root. 

Rugose^ rugged or wrinkled. 

Runcinate leqf^ like the leaf of the dan- 
delion* 
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Sagittate^ arrow-shaped. 

Salver^shapedy a blossom of one petal, the 
lower part tubular, the upper flat and ex- 
panded. 

Sarmentose^ having runners. 

Scabrous^ rough, rugged. 

Scaly y like the skin of a fish. 

Scape^ a stalk supporting the flowers, but 
not the leaves of a plant 

Scariose, skinny. 

Scrobiform^ like fine saw dust. 

Scymetar- shaped leqf^ thick and straight at 
one edge, thin and arched at the other, 
like a scymetar. 

Secundj pointing one way. 

Serrated, like the teeth of a saw. 

Sessile, sitting ; without a stalk. 

Setaceous, bristle-shaped. 

Sheath-scale, a brownish membrane found 
at the top of the sheaths which surround 
the stem of grasses u e. at the base of the 
leaves. 
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SheaMttg leaves^ when the base of the leaves 
infolJs the stem, as in the grasses. 

Shi'uhby^ somewhat woody. 

Silicule, a broad short pod. 

Stligtiei a long pod as in wall -flower. 

Simple^ individed. 

Sinuatedj indented, cut along the margin. 

Sitting leaves^ having no leaf-stalk. 

Solitary^ only one flower, or one stem. 

Spadixy a floweivstalk rising from a spatlia 
or sheath. 

Spatha^ a sheath, a kind of calyx as in snow 
drop. 

Spathulate^ roundish or obovate. 

Spikcy a mode of flowering as in wheat and 
barley, where sessile flowers are placed 
alternately on a common simple peduncle. 

Spikelety a small spike. 

Spine^ a thorn protruded from the wood, 
whereas a prickle is only a detatched por- 
tion of the bark. 

Spindle-shaped root, tapering like a carrot. 

Spiral, twisted. 

Sjmr, like the spur of a cock. 

Squarose, scurfy. 

Standard, the upright petal of a pea flower. 

Stellate, starry or star-like. 

Stigma, the summit of the style. 

Stipes, the trunk of a tree or plant. 

Stipules, small leaves or scales situated on 
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each side the base of a leaf or fruit-stalk, 

as in the garden pea. 
Stolon^ a sucker. 
Straddling or divaf^atey standing wide 

from each other, making an obtuse angle 

with the stem. 
Strap-shapedy long and narrow like a strap. 
Streaked^ marked with depressed lines. 
Striated^ scored. 
Strobelusy a cone as in the fir. 
Style^ the slender part of the pistil, with the 

stigma at the top and the germen at the 

base. 
St^y when used in composition signifies 

nearly^ or somewhat. 
SulcatCy furrowed. 
Superior cup or blossom^ when either of them 

are situated above the germen. 
Sword-shaped leqfy as in Iris* 



Target-shaped leaf, with the leaf-stalk 
nearly in the centre of the leaf. 

Tendrily a clasper, by which plants fix 
themselves to other objects. 

Terminal^ terminating, opposed to lateral. 

Ternatey in threes. 

Thread-'shapedy like a piece of packthread. 

Three-^dgedy or three-cornered. 

Thyrscy a cluster. 

2k 
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Tiled^ one leaf or scale covering an 

like the tiles or slates of a house. 
Tomentosey cottony or downy. 
Toothed leqf^ when the edges are set 

little teeth. 
Trailing stems, lying along the ground 

not sending out roots. 
Transverse, cross-wise. 
Triangular, three-sided. 
Trifid, three-cleft. 
Trigonal, three-cornered. 
Tripartite, with three divisions. 
Tripinnate, three-winged. 
Tritemate, triply three fold. 
Truncated, as if the end had been lipp 

sheared off. 
Tube, the lower hoDow part of a one-j 

ed blossom. 
Tubercle, a little solid pimple. 
Tuberous root, consisting of many roui 

knobs collected into a bundle. 
Tubular, like a hollow tube or pipe« 
Turgid,, swollen. 

V& U 

Valve, the pieces that compose a 
vessel ; also the chaffs of grasses and 

Veined leaf, when its fibres are branc 
it is nerved when they are unbranch 

VeriicnlaU^ gromiv^m whorls. 
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VesicleSy little bladders. 

Vixellumy see standard. 

Villose^ covered with soft hairs. 

Viscid^ clammy. 

UmbeU a composition of flowers where foot- 
stalks grow from the same centre, as in 
hemlock. 

Umbelliferous^ bearing umbels like hemlock. 

Unijorm Jlorets^ when they are all alike- 

Unilateraly growing from one side only. 

Urceolate^ pitcher-shaped. 

W 

Warty^ having little hard lumps or warts* 
Wavedf waved and full like a ruflle. 
Wedge-shaped^ shaped like a wedge. 
Wheel'Shayedy a one-petaled blossom with a 

flat broad border and a short tube. 
Whirl or whorl, when leaves, flowers or 

branches stand round the stem like the 

spokes of a wheel. 
Wings, the two side petals in a papilona- 

ceous or pea-shaped blossom. 



Zigzag, having many turnings and bendiiigs. 

N B. For the other terms see the Introduction, or Mar. 
tyns *< Language of Botany*' which is AlphabeticaUy 
arranged. 

2k2 
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lONY, £07. 

45 
et, 106. 
one, 234. 
ica, 189. 
iscus, 141. 
r.grass, 178. 
bl. 

Kiel, 169. 
'., 214. 
1,226. 

kM, 122. 

D-strawberry, 224 
A, 268. 

252. 

tree; 215. 
traw, 90. 
I, 350. 
lower, 118. 
grass, 68. 
irry, 158, 
y, 246. 
rry, 177. 
veed, 114. 

black, 186. 

, 350. 
^foot, 286. 
.foot TrefoU, 290. 
^nest, 829, 



Bistort, 188. 
Bitter-^sweet, 117. 
Bitter-yetch, 288. 
Black-tbom, 218, 
Bladder- wort, 199. 
Blawart, 118. 
Blinks, 86. 
Blood, wor^ 169. 
Blue-bell, 118. 
Blue-bottle, 822. 
Bog rush, 58* 
Bramble, 219. 
Briar-bush, 218. 
Brome-grass, 78. 
Brook-lime, 45. 
Broom, 280. 
Buck-bean, 111. 
Bugle, 245. 
Bugloss, 108. 
Bullace Tree, 818. 
Burdock, 808. 
Bomet-saxifrage, 146. 
Bur-marigold, 808. 
Bur.reed, 882. 
Butcher's-broom, 359, 
Butter-bur. 813. 
Butter-wort, 47. 

Campion, 199, 208. 
Canary-grass, 61. 

2k3 
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Candy-tufi, 261. 
Caraway, 145. 
Carex, SS8. 
Carrot, 134. 
Cat's. ear, SOS. 
Cat-mint, 260. 
Cat's-tail, 332. 
CatVtail-grass, 6a 
Celadine, 228. 
Centuary, 116. 
Chamomile, S20. 
Cherry, 211. 
Chesnut, S51. 
Chick-weed, 197. 

Chironia, 116. 

Cicely, US. 

Cinquefoil, 223. 

Cistus, 229. 

Cioud-berry, 222. 

Clover, 287. 

CIub.rusb, 63. 

Cockle, 204. 

Cock*8-foot-grasfl» 82. 

Colt*s.foot, 312. 

Columbine, 282. 

Comfrey, 107, 

Cornel, 96. 

Com-marigold, 818. 

Com-salad, 61. 

Cotton-grass, 66. 

Cotton-thistle, 807. 

Cow Parsley, 142. 

Cow Parsnep, 187. 

Cowslip, 110. 

Cow-wheat, 264. 

Crake-berry, 369. 

Cranberry, 179. 

CraneVbill, 273. 

Cress, 267. 
Cran-wort, 90. 



Crow-foot, 284. 
Cuckow-pint, 348. 
Cud-weed, 310. 
Currant, 126. 

Daisy, 817. 
Dame's-Tiolet, 269. 
Dandelion, 296. 
Darnel, 84. 
Dead-netde, 246. 
Dock, 168. 
Dodder, 128. 
Dog*s-tail-gras% 83. 
Drop -wort, 216. 
Duck-weed, 48. 

Earth-nut, 186. 
Elder, 149. 
Elecampane, 316. 
Elm, 131. 

Enchanter's Nightshade, < 
Euphorbia, 209. 
Eye-bright, 264. 

Fesccte-gbass, 76. 
Feverfew, 319. 
Field Bugloss, 108. 
Field-madder, 69. 
Figwort, 266. 
Fir, 362. 
Flax, 161. 
Flix-weed, 268. 
Flower-de-luce^ 62. 
FooPs Parsley, 140. 
Forget-me-not, 103. 
Fox-glove, 266. 
Fox-tail-grass, 59. 
Fumitory, 278. 
Furse, 28 !• 
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Gale, 860. 


Holly, 98. 


Garlic, 155. 


Honeysuckle, 120. 


Gentian, 127. 


Hop, 361. 


Germander Speedwell, 43. 


Horned Pondweed 830. 


Globe-flower, 241. 


Houseleek, 210. 


GoatVbeard, 204. 


Hyacinth, 158. 


Gold of Pleasure. 203. 




Golden-rod, 816 


Iris, 62, 


Golden-sax Ifrage, 190. 


Ivy, 127. 


Gooseberry, 126. 




Goose-fool, 129. 


Jacobs-laddee, 115. 


Goose-tansy, 223. 


Juniper, 363. 


Gout- weed, 147. 




Grass of Parnassus, 150. 


KiDXCY-VKTCH, 282. 


Green-weed, 280. 


Knapweed, 322. 


Gromwcll, 104. 


Knawcl, 193. 


Ground Ivy, 243 


Knot-grass, 184. 


Groundsel, 313. 




Guelder-rose, 148. 


Ladies* -MANTLE, 97, 


Gule, 318. 


Ladies*-smock, 264. 


Gymnadenia, 326. 


Leopard*s-bauc, 817. 




Lily of the Valley, 160. 


Habenaria, 827. 


Ling, 181. 


Hagberry, 211. 


Lime or Linden-tree, 230* 


Hair-grass, 64. 


Lobelia, 119. 


Hazel-nut, 351. 


London Pride, 192. 


Hawkbit, 297. 


Loosestrife. Ill, 207. 


Hawkweed, 299. 


Louscwort, 258. 


Hawk*s-beard, 801. 


Lovage, 138. 


Hawthorn, 213. 


Lungwort, 106. 


Heath, 179. 


Lychnis, 262. 


Heather, 18 1« 




Hedge-mustard, 268, 


Mallow, 276. 


Hedge Parsley, 134, 


Maple, 182. 


Hellebore, 241. 


MareVtail, 39. 


Helleborine, 329. 


Marjorum, 252. 


Hemlock, 136. 


Marsh-cinquefoil, 227. 


Hemp-agrimony, 308. 


Marsh-marigold, 240. 


Hemp-nettle, 248. 


Masterwort, 144. 


Herb Paris, 187. 


Mat-grass, 67. 
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Mcftdow-grass, 71. 
Meadow-rue, 28S. 
Meftdow^weety 217. 
Medick, 290. 
Melic-grass, 67. 
Melilot, 287. 
Mercury) 863. 
Mignonette, 208. 
Miles, ISO. 
Milkwort, 297. 
Milk-Yetcb, 287. 
Millet-grass, 62. 
Mint, 244. 
Money-wort, I IS. 
Monk's-hood, 2S1. 
Moschatel, 188. 
Motherwort, 24S. 
Mouse-ear-chickweed, 204. 
Mug-wort, S09. 
Mullein, 116. 
Mustard, 277. 

Natew, 270. 
Needle Chenril, 141. 
Nettle, S46. 
Nightshade, 117. 
Nipple-wort, S02. 
None-so-pretty, 192. 

Oak, S49. 
Oat-like-grass, 70. 
Orache, S65. 
Orchis, SS4. 
Orpine, 200. 
Ox-eye, 318. 

Paigls, 110. 
Pansies, 124. 
Paitley, 147. 
Ital0y-pieri|98. 



Pear, 214. 
Pearl-wort, 101. 
Pellitory-of-the-wall, 96. 
Penny .cress, 260. 
Penny.wort, 132. 
Pepper-wort, 261. 
Periwinkle, 118. 
Persicaria, 183. 
Picris, 296. 
File-wort, 235. 
Fimpeniel, 113. 
Plane-tree, 182. 
Plantain, 93. 
Plantain-shoreweed, 345. 
Plum-tree, 212. 
Poplar, 362. 
Pond-weed, 98. 
Poppy, 228. 
Primrose, 109. 
Privet, 40. 
Purging-flaz, 151. 
Purple-loosestrife, 207. 
Purslane, 154. 

QOAKING-GIiASS, 70. 

Radish, 271* 
Ragwort, 814. 
Ragged Robin, 203. 
Ramsons, 166. 
Reed, 81. 
Reed-grass, 81. 
Reed-mace, 8S2. 
Rest-harrow, 282. 
Ribwort, 94. 
Roan- tree, 815. 
Rock-cress, 265. 
liock-rose, £29. 
Rose, 217. 
Rush, 161. 



^l 
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Rye-grass, 84. 

Salad-bubnet, 348. 
Sallow, 353. 
•Sandwort, 194. 
Sanicle, 133. 
Saxifrage, 192. 
Saw-wort, 304. 
Scabious, 88. 
Scorpion-grass, 102. 
Scurvy-grass, 268. 
Sedge, 333. 
Self-heal, 251. 
SbeepVscabious, 120. 
Sbepherd*s-purse, 260. 
Sherard, 89. 
Skull-cap, 250. 
Sloe, 213. 
Snake-weed, 183. 
Snapdragon, 257. 
Snowdrop, 154. 
Soft-grass, 68. 
Solomon*s-seal, 160. 
Sorrel, 171. 
Sow-tbistlc, 296. 
Spear-wort, 234. 
Speedwell, 42. 
Spindle-tree, 121. 
Spirea, 216. 
Spurge-laurel, 183. 
Spurrey, 205. 
St John*s.wort, 291. 
Star-of.Betblehem, 157. 
Stitcb-wort, 190. 
Stonecrop, 200. 
Stork*s-bill, 272. 
Strawberry, 225. 
Succory, 303. 
Sundew, 152. 
Sweet-briar, 218. 



Sycamore, 182. 

Tansv^, 309. 
Tare, 286. 
Teasel, 87. 
Tccsdalia, 261. 
Tbistlc, 304, 306. 
Thrincia, 298. 
Thyme, 251. 
Timothy-grass, 60. 
Toad-flax, 257. 
Tormcntil, 222. 
Towcr-mustard, 260. 
Treacle-mustard, 269. 
Trefoil, 287. 
Tulip, 157. 
Turnip, 276. 
Tway-blade, 328. 

Valerian, 50* 
Vernal-grass, 48. 
Vetch, 284 
Vetchlhig, 284. 
Violet, 122. 

Wall-cress, 266. 
Wall-flower, 269. 
Wall-pellitory, 96. 
Wuter-hemlock, 139. 
Water-milfoii, 347. ) 
Water-plantain, 173. 
Water-starwort, 331. 
Wbeat-p^rass, 84. 
White Water-lily, 230. 
Whitlow-grass, 263. 
Wbortle-berry, 178. 
Wild Basil, 252. 
Wild Chamomile, 320. 
Wild Succory, 303. 
Willow, 353. 
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IVillow-berb, 174. 
Winterureas, 8M. 
'Winter.'green, 189. 
Wood-niflT, 98 
Wood Rush, 166. 
'Wood-sorrel, 901. 
Wood-sage, 84ft. 
Woundwort, £49. 



Wych Elm, 181. 

Tarrow, 321. 
Yellow.rattle, 253. 
Yellow Water-Uly,2SI. 
Yellow Pimpernel, 1 12. 
Yew, 864. 



LATIN INDEX 



TO THE 



GENERA. 



Acer, IS2. 
Achilea, 321. 
Aconitum, 281. 
Adoxa, 188. 
JEgopodiuni) 147. 
Agrimonia, 207. 
Agrostemma, 204. 
Agrosds, 63. 
Aira, 64. 
Ajuga, 245. 
Alchemilla, 97. 
Alisma, 173. 
AliuiD) 155. 
Alnus, 345. 
Alopecurus, 59. 
Anagalis, 113. 
Anchusa, 106. 
Anemone) 234. 
Angelica, 139. 
Anthemisy 320. 
Antboxanthum, 48. 
Anthriscus, 141. 
AnthylliB, 282. 
Antirrhinum, 257. 
Apargia, 297. 
Apiuro, 147. 
Aquilegia, 232. 



Arabia, 265. 
Arctium, 313. 
Arenaria, 194. 
Artemisia, 809* 
Arum, 848. 
Arundo, 81. 
Asperula, 98* 
Astragolus, 287. 
Atriplex, 865. 

Barbarea, 266. 
Bartsia, 258. 
Bellis, 317. 
Berberis, 158. ' 
Betonica, 246* 
Betula,850. ^ 
Bidens, 808. ; 
Brassica, 270. 
Brica, 70. 
Bromus, 78. 
Bunium, 185. 

Cautriche, SSI. 
Calluna, 181. 
Caltba, 240. 
Camelina, 268. 
Campanula, 118. 
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Capsella, 260. 
Cardamine, 264. 
Carduus, 306. 
Carex, 333. 
CaruTD, 145. 
Castauea, 351. 
Caucalis, 141. 
Centaurea, 322. 
Clizeropliyllum, 142. 
Cheiranthus, 269. 
Chelidonium, 228. 
Chrybanthcmum, 318« 
Chrysosplcnium, 190. 
Chicorium, 302. 
Cicuta, 139. 
Circea, 41. 
Cistus, 229. 
Cnicus, 304. 
Cochlearia, 262. 
Coniiim, 136. 
Coiivalaria, 160. 
Convolvulus, 114. 
Corn us, 95. 
Cory 1 us, 351. 
Crataegus, 213. 
Crcpis, 301. 
Cu>«cuta, 128. 
Cynosurus, 8^ 
Cytisus, 280. 

DaCTYIJS, 82. 
Daphne, 183. 
Daucus, 134. 
Digitalis, 256. 
Dcpsacus, 87. 
Doronicum, 317. 
Draba, 263. 
Drosera, 152. 

£mf£T&um, S&O. 



Epilobium, 174. 
Epepactis, 329. 
Erica, 181. 
Eriophorum, 56. 
Erodiuin, 272. 
Ervum, 284. 
Erysimum, 269. 
Erytha?a, 116. 
Euonymous, 121. 
Eu|)atriiim, 303. 
Euphorbia, 209. 
Euphrasia, 254. 

Fag us, 350. 
Fedia, 51. 
Festuca, 75. 
Fragaria, 225. 
Fraxinus, 41. 
Fumaria, 278. 

Galanthus, 154 
Galcopsis, 248. 
Galium, 90 
Genista, 280. 
Gentiana, 127. 
Geranium, 273. 
Geum, 226. 
Glcchoma, 243. 
Gnaphalium, 810. 
Gymnadenia, 326* 

HABr.KARlA, 827. 

Hedera, 127. 
Helianthemum, 229. 
Helleborus, 241. 
Heracleum, 187. 
Hesperis, 209. 
Hieracium, 290. 
Hippuris, 39. 
Hoicus, 68. 
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Humulus, 361. 
Hyacinthus, 158. 
Hydrocotyle, 132. 
Hypericum, 201. 
Hypochsrisy 302. 

Ibbeis, 261. 
Ilex, 98. 
ImpadenS) 122. 
Imperatoriay 144. 
Inula, 316. 
Iris, 62. 

Jassione, 120. 
Juncus, 161. 
JuDiperus, SOS. 

liAMiuif, 246. 
Ijapsana, 802. 
Lathyrus, 284. 
X^emna, 48. 
Leontodon, 296. 
Leonunis, 243. 
Lepidium, 261. 
LigusUcum, 138. 
Ligustrum, 40. 
Linaria, 267. 
Unum, 161. 
listera, 328. 
Lithospennum, 104. 
Uttorella, 34ft. 
Ix)belia, 119 
Lolium, 84. 
Lioniceim 180. 
Ix)tus, 290. 
Luzula, 116. 
Lychnis, 202. 
Lycopsis, 108. 
Lysimachia, Ul.. 
Lythnim, 207. 



Malta, 276. 
Matricaria, 320. ■ 
Medicago, 290. 
Melampyrum, 264 
Melica, 67. 
Mentha, 244. 
Menyanthesy 111. 
Mercurialis, 363. 
MiUum, 62. 
Bfontia, 86. 
Myosotis, 109. 
Myrica, 360, 
MyriophylluiB, 347. 
Mynrfais, 143» 



Nabdu8,57. 
Narthedum, 157. 
Nasturtium, 268. 
Nepeta, 250. 
Ni^ihar, 231. 
Nymphia, 230. 



(Ethosa, 140. 
Ononis, 282;^ 
Orchis, 324. 

I Origanum, 262. 
Onithogalum, 167t 
Orobus,283. 
Ozalis,201 



Papatsr, 228. 
Parieteria, 96. 
F^uis, 187. 
Pamassia, 150. 
Pedicularis, 8d8. 
Peph's, 154. 
Petasitcs, 318. 
Phalaris, 61. 
Fhleum, 60. 
Ficris, 295. 

2l 
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Fimpinella, 146.' 
Plnguicula, 47* 
Pinus, 852. 
Flmtiigo, 98. 
Pom 71. 

Polemoniuiiiy 116. 
Poljrgtla, 879. 
Polygonum, 188. 
Populm, 86& 
PoCamogeton, 98* 
PotentillA, 888. 
Potenimiy 848* 
Primoitt, 109. 
Prunella, 851. 
Plrunus, 811. 
Pulmonaria, 106. 
Pyrethnui, 819. 
Pyrols, 189. 
Pyru8,814. 

QUBBCUS, 849. 

Ranunculus, 884. 
Rapbanuf, 871. 
ReMda,808. 
Rinanthoi, 858. 
Ribes, 186. 
Ron, 817. 
Rttbui, 819. 
Rumez, 168. 
Ruscns. 869. 

Saoina, 101. 
Sdix, 858. 
SambuctiSy 149- 
Samcula, 188. 
Saxifraga, 198. 
Scabioaa, 88. 
Scandiz, 141. 
Sdianus, 4S« 



8cripii8,58« 
Scleranthus, 198. 
Scrophularia, 858. 
Scutellaria, 850. 
Sedum, 800. 
SemperviTum, 810. 
Senecii,818. 
Serratula, 804. 
Serardia, 89. 
Silene, 199. 
Sinapis, 871 
SujinbnuiD, 868. 
Solanun, 117. 
Sofidago^ 816. 
Sonchus, 896. 
Sparganium, 888. 
^pcrgula, 805. 
^iraea, 816. 
Stacb78,849» 
Stellaria, 196. 
Sympbytuniy 107. 

Tanacstum, 809. 
Taxui, 864. 
Teesdalia, 861. 
Teucrium, 846. 
Taia,880. 
Thalictrum, 888. 
Tlilaspi,86a 
Thrincia, 898. 
lliymus, 851. 
Torillis, 184. 
Tonneiitilla» 888. 
Tragopagon, 804. 
Trifolium, 887. 
Triglochin, 178. 
Triticum, 84. 
Trolliu8,241. 
Tussilagoy 818. 
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Typha, 332. 

Ulex, 281. 
Ulmus, 131. 
Urtica, 346. 

Vaccinium, 177. 
Valeriana, 50. 



I Vcrbascum, 116. 
Veronica, 42 
Viburnum, 148. 
Vicia, 284. 
Vinca, 118. 
Viola, 122 

Zanichelua, 330. 



THE END. 
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J. THOMSOyy rUXTlB» HAMILTON. 
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